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Diplomats at the Capital. 
BY A RESIDENT OF WASHINGTON. 


IN THE PAST FOREIGN DIPLOMATISTS HAVE BEEN CHARY OF 
ACCEPTING APPOINTMENTS TO WASHINGTON—THEY DREAD THE 
LONG VOYAGE, THE SUPPOSED LACK OF SOCIETY, THE ABSENCE 
OF EUROPEAN FORMALITY—THE REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS; THEIR PERSONALITIES, AND THEIR POWER. 


ee may not be very flattering to our if he be a married man and depend- 
vanity, but it is nevertheless true ent upon his official pay to maintain ap- 
that the average diplomat, especially pearances, does not like to be sent to 


























LORD PAUNCEFOTE, LADY PAUNCEFOTE, AND THE HOUSE PARTY AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY» 
From a photograph by Gilbert, Washington. 
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M. JULES CAMBON, FRENCH AMBASSADOR, A MAN OF GREAT NATURAL ABILITY, A MEMBER OF A 
FAMILY OF RENOWNED DIPLOMATISTS. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


Washington. Particularly true is this 
if he has never been in America before. 
A spirit of adventure may nerve, and 
eventually reconcile, the attaché or sec- 
retary to banishment—for such he re- 
gards it—beyond the Atlantic. But as 
chef de mission he starts with misgiv- 
ings only, and with a firm determination 
to eut his stay as short as intrigue and 
influence at home can make it. 

There is the dread that he is leaving 
behind him civilization and refinement, 
that he will be compelled, for an indefi- 
nite period, to live among a people of 
whom he knows nothing more favorable 
than he has gathered from noting the 
offensive idiosyncrasies of a heteroge- 
neous mob of American tourists throng- 
ing Pall Mall and the Strand, blocking 
the sidewalks in the Rue de la Paix and 
around the Opéra, examining with 
patronizing languor whatever the Ulter 
den Linden may offer, or bartering with 
shopkeepers on the Corso in voices more 
piercing than the winds which sweep 
the Campagna. 





He knows, of course, that the United 
States is a powerful country; or, to use 
the language of the political platform 
and the country editorial, “the great- 
est commercial empire the world ever 
saw.” He knows, also, that in the fam- 
ily of nations it is a newcomer, an up- 
start,a parvenu. And, from a distance, 
he distrusts, if he does not actually de- 
test, it as such. 

THE CAPITAL OF A DEMOCRACY, 

Washington awakens in the newly ar- 
rived diplomat many interesting reflec- 
tions. If he be an ambassador, he will 
miss the state carriage, with its postil- 
ions and outriders, escorted by a troop 
of cavalry, which would convey him in 
Europe to the official residence of the 
chief of state for the presentation of his 
credentials. 

Our notions of Spartan simplicity 
would have him hire a cab and drive to 
the White House as any politician might 
who wishes to present his claims for 
“recognition.” As a compromise, the 
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Secretary of State calls 
for the new ambassador 
in the department car- 
riage—a thoroughly dem- 
ocratie vehicle—to pre- 
sent him to the Presi- 
dent. Arrived at the 
front entrance of the ex- 
ecutive mansion, he is as 
like as not to find it ob- 
structed by a group of 
tourists and office seek- 
ers. Hastily making his 
way past half a dozen or 
more policemen acting 
as doorkeepers, he finds 
himself suddenly in one 
of the state apartments 
of the lower floor and in 
the presence of his soy- 
creign’s “great and 
good friend.” The lat- 
ter listens while the am- 
bassador reads his little 
piece—in English, if he 
can; in his own language, 
if he must-——and then the 
President replies with ex- 
pressions of the United 
States’ good will towards 
the nation of the new- 
comer. Of course the 
speeches are examined 
and prepared in_ the 
State Department, and 
that same afternoon you 
will see this exehange of 
compliments duly record- 
ed in the evening papers 
with all the impressive- 
ness and solemnity which 
the use of large type and 
“display ” headlines can 
give the event. The am- 
hassador, having shaken 
hands with the President, 
withdraws. 





CURIOSITIES OF ETIQUETTE. 

Greatly to his surprise, 
the newly arrived diplo- 
mat learns that, whereas 
at home the sovereign in 
his -soeial relations with 
his subjects exercises the 









































HERR VON HOLLEBEN, THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR, AN OLD OFFICER OF 
PRUSSIAN CAVALRY, A LOVER OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


privilege of doing as he pleases, here, is supposed to observe an unwritten law 
in a democratic country, the President which permits his entering a private 
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COUNT CASSINI, THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR, WHO, WHILE MINISTER AT PEKING, SUCCESSFULLY CON- 
DUCTED THE DELICATE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE ACQUISITION OF PORT ARTHUR BY RUSSIA. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


house in Washington only on very rare 
occasions, and an embassy or legation 
never. Barred from entertaining the 
President and from cultivating the 
pleasant relations which he was charged 
to cultivate by methods which are none 
the less effective because they are con- 
ventional, he hastens to the White 
House on the first great function given 
after his arrival. This time the am- 
bassador does not enter the White 
House by the front door. He literally 
jumps into the presence of the head of 


a nation of eighty millions of people 
through a window in the rear, and, if he 
stays long enough, he will see the trains 
and coat tails of other guests disappear 
through another window in the front. 
After that experience he will prob- 
ably consider himself proof against fur- 
ther surprises of a similar description. 
One surprise, however, awaits him on 
Inauguration Day, when he is expected 
to present himself at the Capitol in all 
the splendor of his diplomatic toggery. 
Ushered into the Senate Chamber, he is 
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searcely seated there when he is uncere- 
moniously hustled out again, lucky, in- 
deed, if he can secure his “ top coat,” to 
the steps in front, there to listen, amid 


a diplomat in the first months of his 
stay in Washington, their outlines are 
soon modified and softened by contact 
with people not directly connected with 






































COUNTESS CASSINI, NIECE OF THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR. 
From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


the piercing sighs of a March wind, to 
what the new President is going to do— 
provided Congress will let him. 


SOCIETY IN WASHINGTON. 


Grotesque as must be the early im- 
pressions of official life received by many 


the government. However much he 
may regret the fact that few men wield- 
ing real power in Congress or in the 
Departments have either the time or the 
inclination to enter the social life of the 
capital, the newcomer will soon realize 
that the information which he seeks to 
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secure percolates a much larger field, 
and does it more quickly, in Washington 
than elsewhere. He will miss, no doubt, 
the political salons of European capitals, 
and express some surprise, perhaps, that 
the best clubs are not, as a rule, fre- 
quented by members of Congress. 
There is nothing so pathetic, indeed, as 
the plaint of the diplomat who protests 
that he is unable to make the acquaint- 
ance of some of our leading men simply 
because the latter are never seen at 
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houses which he, the diplomat, and his 
colleagues frequent. 

Washington differs from “Londen, 
Paris, Berlin, and other capitals not 
only in size but also in this—that its 
existence is founded exclusively in po- 
litical reasons. The capitals of other 
countries are commercial no less than 
political centers, and would probably 
continue to exist as communities of im- 
portance were the seat of government 
moved elsewhere. 






































THE DUKE OF ARCOS, THE SPANISH 


MINISTER, WHO HOLDS A DIFFICULT POST WITH MUCH DIGNITY. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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Washington revolves round the White 
House. ‘There are no factories, no 
manufactures, no shipping, no outside 
interests—only government, and the so- 
ciety of a seat of government. 

In these circumstances, the diplomat- 
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or at functions of an official character, 
no entertainment—certainly no enter- 
tainment in what claims to be the 
“smart set *—is nowadays considered 
to be complete without the presence of 
some of the representatives of foreign 






































PHE DUCHESS DE ARCOS, FORMERLY MISS VIRGINIA LOWERY OF WASHINGTON. 


From a photograph by Miss Frances Johnston, Washington. 


ic corps forms an important and almost 
indispensable part of the social life of 
Washington. While in European cap- 
itals the diplomatic corps is in evidence 
chiefly on occasions of public ceremonial 


governments. Still, it may be said that 
to be.a member of the diplomatic corps 
does not in itself secure or maintain 
for the newly arrived diplomat a posi- 
tion in the best society or clubs of 
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LADISLAUS HENGELMULLER VON HENGERVAR, THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER, A FAVORITE IN WASHINGTON. 
From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


Washington. In this respect the na- 
tional capital is no less exclusive than 
Vienna, and it is infinitely more exact- 
ing than London, where the diplomat 
passes muster, if only he be amusing. 
[ have known diplomats asking for a 
transfer from Washington, after a six 
months’ stay, merely because they real- 
ized their election as members of the 
leading club to be impossible. 
Everybody at all familiar with cer- 
tain phases of Washington life knows 
the gulf which divides the European 
diplomats from those of other coun- 
tries. It is a line of division not of 


society's making—certainly not in the 
first instance—but it is one which the 
members of the corps themselves in- 
stinctively feel to exist. It raises the 
presumption in favor of the European 
diplomat of being a gentleman, until 
he has proved himself to be otherwise. 
It leaves the burden of that proof upon 
the unfortunate representative of every 
other country. The statement may 
arouse some protest. It will no doubt be 
challenged. However irrational and even 
unjust it may all seem, no one pretend- 
ing to any knowledge of Washington 
affairs will deny the existence of the 
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feeling. And what I am chiefly con- 
cerned with is truth as I have seen it. 


THE DEAN OF THE CORPS. 
The dean of the diplomatic corps in 
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bassador. As Great Britain was the 
first country to take advantage of our 
desire to raise. certain posts to the 
dignity of embassies, Lord Pauncefote 
became, by reason of seniority in serv- 
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BARONESS HENGELMULLER VON 


HENGERVAR, 


WIFE OF THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


Washington is, as everybody knows, 
Lord Pauncefote, whose appointment as 
minister to sueceed Sir Lionel Sackville- 
West, now Lord Sackville, preceded his 
promotion in 1893 to the rank of am- 


ice, dean of the corps. Only in the 
public imagination is this office of dean 
surrounded by special glamour or in- 
vested with importance. . Lord Paunce- 
fote, however, would be an important 
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SENOR DON MANUEL DE AZPIROZ, THE MEXICAN 
AMBASSADOR. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


personage altogether apart from the 


fact that he is dean. He is a striking 
illustration also of the soundness of the 
contention that it is not always the 
trained diplomat who succeeds. His 
present post is his first diplomatic ex- 
perience, he having, up to the time of 
his appointment as minister, been the 
legal adviser of the Foreign Office. The 
value of the services rendered to his 
country, and the estimate placed upon 
them by successive ministries, are gaged 
by two extensions of his commission 
beyond the usual age limit. His wife, 
Lady Pauncefote, oceupies.a position in 
society as important as does the am- 
bassador in the diplomatic circle. 


THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR. 


Second in point of seniority is Herr 
von Holleben, the German ambassa- 


dor. He, too, has been a long time m 
Washington as minister, but not con- 
tinuously as minister and ambassador 
as has his English colleague. A veteran 
of the war of 1870-1871, he is a soldier 
as well as a diplomat. On occasions of 
public ceremonial, indeed, he prefers 
appearing in his uniform as an officer 
of the Red Hussars of the Guard rather 
than in that of a diplomat. He is a 
bachelor arrived at an age where his 
state may properly be called “ con- 
firmed.” He is at the same time not 
altogether indifferent to the charms of 
the gentler sex. His dinners,are famous 
for their lavish display of German culi- 
nary art and the variety of wines that 
accompanies each course. Though not a 
musician himself, he never misses an 
opportunity to attend the good concerts 
of the season. Local talent, too, finds 
in him a liberal and discerning patron. 
No other representative of a foreign 
government has done so much as Dr. 
von Holleben for the pleasure and 
amusement of society in Washington. 
In maintaining and strengthening the 
friendly relations between the United 
States and Germany he has been pre- 
eminently successful, and no one in ihe 
diplomatic corps can claim a more 
varied or useful acquaintanceship than 
this quondam cavalry officer of the 
Germany army. 


M. JULES CAMBON, OF FRANCE. 


M. Jules Cambon, the ambassador 
of France, enjoys the distinetion of be- 
longing to a family which in the same 
generation has furnished two diplo- 
mats of this high rank to the French 
service, his brother being the present 
French ambassador at London. While 
asserting an ignorance of the English 
language, and using it only on very rare 
occasions, M. Cambon yet manages to 
extract a great deal of enjoyment out 
of Washington life. With the wit of 
a Frenchman he combines the charac- 
teristics of races less volatile than that 
which claims his allegiance. He is. a 
devotee of the fine arts and of the sci- 
ences. Such writers as Paul Bourget-and 
Brunetiére, such painters as Benjamin- 
Constant and Carolus-Duran, find in 
him a charming and sympathetic host 
when they visit this country. Unfor- 














tunately, he has never been able to in- 
duce his wife to brave the discomforts 
of an ocean voyage, and she is not 
known, therefore, to Washington so- 
ciety. As an entertainer, M. Cambon 
has few competitors. 

COUNT CASSINI OF RUSSIA. 

A reputation for great cleverness pre- 
ceded the arrival of Count Cassini, the 
Russian ambassador, in, the early sum- 
mer of 1898. He came from Peking, 
where, by one of the most brilliant 
strokes of diplomacy, he had effected 
ihe cession to his government of Port 
Arthur, ‘before his colleagues were 
aware of what he was doing. For popu- 
larity, as we understand it, he has no 
use. His lines are those of old time 
diplomacy. In the days of Talleyrand 
he would have exemplified in himself 
the finest flowers of that diplomacy 
which Bismarck, two generations later, 
demonstrated to be no longer expressive 
of the spirit of the age. Count Cassini 
is not often seen in public. He prefers 
to see his friends at the Russian em- 
hassy. Borne down by the infirmities 
of advancing age, his diplomatic career 
will probably end in this country. 


A NEWCOMER FROM ITALY. 


Signor Mayor, the new Italian am- 
hassador, is a fine looking man, tall and 
imposing, with neatly cropped gray 
beard and a pince nez. At present he 
is established in a suite of chambers at 
a hotel, but has leased a modest house 
in which to establish his embassy. This 
promises a little revolution in diplo- 
matie circles, as hitherto the Italian 
embassy has been stowed away in most 
economical quarters, and its prestige 
has suffered accordingly. In appear- 
ance, at least, Sighor Mayor is a man 
who will maintain in its entirety the 
dignity of his appointment. Sigiiora 
Mayor will join the ambassador with 
the beginning of the vear. 


A DIFFICULT ELEMENT. 


Senor Don Manuel de Azpiroz, the 
Mexican ambassador, is the only re- 
maining diplomatic representative of 
ambassadorial rank stationed in Wash- 
ington. People who know the political 
conditions in Mexico say that he is an 
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important factor in the public life of 
that country. Why he was sent to the 
United States, however, would puzzle 
the intelligence of persons who know 
that he speaks not a single word of 
English, and that, personally, he is ob- 
jectionable to the representatives of at 
least two countries with which we are 
maintaining friendly relations. Senor 
Don Manuel de Azpiroz was the public 
prosecutor at the trial of the unfor- 
tunate Emperor Maximilian. Conse- 
quently, the Mexican ambassador can- 
not be invited to any private house at 
which either the Austrian or the Bel- 
gian minister is expected. Last winter 
Mme. Hengelmuller, wife of the Aus- 
trian minister, and Countess de Lich- 
tervelde, wife of the Belgian envoy, 
definitely refused to accept an invita- 
tion from the President when they were 
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MR. ISAAK KHAN, THE MINISTER FROM PERSIA. 
From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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told that the Mexican ambassador 
would take in to dinner one of the two. 
An invitation to dine at the White 
House, it must be remembered, has un- 
der all circumstances the force and 


dignity ofa roval summons. 


THE OLDEST OF THE MINISTERS. 

Oldest in point of service among the 
ministers is the representative of Swe- 
den and Norway, Mr. A. Grip. He has 
been here since 1889, and in that time 
has seen a great many changes take 
place among his colleagues of the diplo- 
matic corps. Tall, blond, muscular, 
and athletic, he suggests in the hunting 
field, where he is frequently seen, a 
Norseman transformed into a cavalry 
soldier. Mr. Grip is not seen every- 
where, but where he is known he is al- 
ways a welcome guest. The solemnity 
of his countenance and the depth of 
his bass voice—remarkable chiefly for 
the absence of all modulation—inten- 
sify the quaintness of his conversation 
and add to the value of his bons mots. 
In private, he is said to play Wagner. 
Among a circle of friends he can be 
induced, on occasion, to furnish the 
music for a dance. 


THE MINISTERS FROM AUSTRIA AND SPAIN. 


Mr. Ladislaus Hengelmuller von 
Hengervar is the representative of his 
apostolic majesty of Austria. As the 
name indicates, he is a Hungarian of 
German extraction. He has been here 
since *94, and is a general favorite 
inside as wel! as outside of the corps. 
The lady his wife is a well known 
and dashing member of Washington 
society. 

The Duke de Arcos has filled accept- 
ably a post in which tact and discern- 
ment were essential from the start. He 
is the Spanish minister who was sent 
to Washington to resume the relations 
broken by our recent war with his 
country. The duchess, as is well 
known, was a Washington girl—Miss 
Virginia Lowery—whose marriage to 
the then impecunious and titleless at- 
taché was bitterly opposed by her fam- 
ily. The duke is nothing if not original, 
and by nothing has he established his 
claim to originality so effectively in a 
society full of pessimism as by proving 
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that he is in love with his wife. The 
two are inseparable, and one can fre- 
quently see them walking arm in arm 
down the business thoroughfares of the 
capital, looking in, like ordinary ~folks, 
at shop windows and stores. 


CHINESE AND PERSIAN MINISTERS. 

Of the remaining ministers, the most 
talked of, if not the ablest, is Wu Ting 
Fang, the envoy of the Celestial King- 
dom. From the time of his landing to 
the present day he has managed with 
rare success to keep himself in the pub- 
lic_eye, and to have his doings chron- 
icled by the press on the first page of 
each succeeding day’s issue. 

If one take Wu Ting Fang at the 
value which the vellow journals are 
disposed to place upon him, the result 
might possibly be disastrous. If, on 
the other hand, you are to believe the 
stories which reach Washington from 
China, vou are forced to admit that he 
is a man of no particular standing in 
his own country, a creature of the late 
Li Hung Chang, and destined, since 
that great man’s death, to pass at any 
time into obscurity and oblivion. The 
true estimate of this picturesque diplo- 
mat probably lies half way between 
these two extremes of opinion. That 
he is clever, no one will deny. That his 
labors in this country have been fruit- 
ful of results, only the future can de- 
termine. A perambulating, speech 
making diplomat, however, is a new de- 
parture, and, as an innovation coming 
from the decadent east, furnishes food 
for suggestive reflection. 

When Isaak Khan, the Persian min- 
ister, came from Teheran recently, he 
brought to the President the assur- 
ances of the profound respect and cor- 
dial friendship of his sovereign, who 
had consented to overlook the insult to 
his imperial dignity which had been 
committed by the American press in its 
ridicule of his former representative in 
Washington. Besides being a diplomat, 
Isaak Khan has the distinction of being 
the chief of staff of the army of the 
Shah. Resplendent in a gold braided 
uniform, his breast covered with medals 
and decorations, he makes a fine figure 
at the official receptions held at the na- 
tional capital. 
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MME. WU TING FANG, A LITTLE LADY OF INFINITE INTEREST TO THE GAMINS OF THE CAPITAL. 
From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


and the achievements recorded in the 
fields of diplomacy by not a few among 
them, make it an interesting study of 
contemporaneous manners, customs, 


On the whole, the diversity of char- 
acter exhibited in the diplomatic corps 
stationed at Washington, the attain- 
ments showed by many of its members, 
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and thoughts in other parts of the civ- 
ilized globe. 

Men of affairs, reflecting the peculi- 
arities of their several countries, the 
diplomats at Washington afford as in- 
teresting a study to Americans 


as 
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owing to our straightforward manner 
of dealing with foreign powers, is an 
indifferent field for the exercise of the 
finer forms of diplomacy. Honesty car- 
ries farther than subtlety in Washing- 
ton and those diplomats who have made 









































WU TING FANG, THE ENERGETIC 


CHINESE MINISTER. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


Americans do to them, Their formal 
rules of etiquette—to them inviolable— 
differ as much from eaeh other as all do 
from the American code—or lack of code. 

Their national characteristics are ap- 
parent in their walk, in their clothing, 
in their bearing, in their hobbies, and 
their accomplishments. Washington, 





the most remarkable successes have 
been men who would have failed in St. 
Petersburg or Vienna, in Brussels or 
Constantinople. 

Diplomacy in Washington has an An- 
glo Saxon flavor very different from 
that associated with the art in Latin 
capitals. 





















































START OF THE ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED METRE CHAMPIONSHIP SPEED RACE ON THE HUDSON 


AT POUGHKEEPSIE. 


The Art of Figure Skating. 


sz. 


ARTHUR G. 


KEENE, 


A Leading Figure Skater and a Champion of America. 
‘ 


THE EXERCISE OF PRIMITIVE MAN—ITS ANTIQUITY, DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND ELABORATION—THE GREAT CLUBS OF THE WORLD 


—THE TESTS OF PROFICIENCY—THE PATTERNS ON 


HINTS OF AN EXPERT. 


On sounding skates, a thousand different ways 
The then glad world is maddened all to joy. 

N those “thousand different ways 

of the poet’s lie the science and 

art of figure skating. “ A very pretty 

art,” commented the sententious Pepys 

in his diary after he 


2? 


had seen, for the 
first time, skating 


on the Thames. Of 
its origin no man 
knows aught more 
than that it dates 
from the days when 
skates were made 
of deer shanks, and 








“piIe’s EARS.” 





THE ICE— 


when primitive man called them schaat- 
sen, or leg bones. The Icelanders to 
this day call them ts leggir, or ice bones. 

As a sport, skating was popular in 
England in the dark ages. So long 
ago as 1180, Fitz Stephens put on rec- 
ord that “ when the 
great frune or moore 
—which watereth 
the walls of the citie 
on the north side 
is frozen over, many 
young men play on 
the yce. Some stri- 
ding as wide as they 
may, doe slide 
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swiftly; some tye bones to their feete 
and under their heels, and shoving 
themselves witha little picked staffe 
do slide as swiftly as a birde flyeth in 
the aire or an arrow out of a crossbow.” 

Since then skating has advanced, if 
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certain lakes in Switzerland; in Canada 
and the United States. Of these the 
most important are the British, the 
Swiss, and the American. Holland ex- 
cels in short distance skating, in speed 
contests over distances between a hun- 


























JOSEPH DONOGHUE, THE GREAT AMERICAN SKATER, LEADING A PACK OF RACERS ROUND THE COURSE 


AT ST. MORITZ. 


not by leaps and bounds, certainly by 
glides and rolls, until today it is a high- 


ly developed science. In Holland, some 
three hundred and eighty years ago, 
the Spaniards found the Dutch fleet 
frozen in at Amsterdam, and had, as 
they thought, the crews at their mercy. 
They were chagrined to find the entire 
force of Hollanders sally forth on 
skates, to attack and rout them. There 
are times when skates have their prac- 
tical as well as their esthetic value. 


WHERE SKATING 
FLOURISHES. 


Today the great 
schools of skating are 
in Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark; 
in Great Britain, and on 


“THE TWO FOOT SPIN.” 


NOTE THE AWKWARD STROKE OF THE ASPIRANT IN THE REAR. 


From a photograph by 


sment, New York. 

dred and fiftv yards and half .a-mile. 
Recently, however, the Dutch authori- 
ties have accepted the international 
mile test in speed competition. . Eng- 
land possesses a group of very fast 
skaters among the men of the fens and 
Norfolk broads, who are forced: to the 
use of skates by the marshy nature -of 
their surroundings and the compara- 
tive severity of the winter. 

In the United States, figure skating 
has made great advances since the for- 
mation of the Philadel- 
phia Skating and Hu- 
mane Society-in 1858. 
The object of this asso- 
ciation was to foster 
the art of skating and 
to save life on frozen 
rivers and lakes. At the 














beginning the club members appeared 
with a reel of rope to save unfortunates 
who fell through the ice, but the pau- 
city of claimants for their services soon 
turned the apparatus into a mere badge 
of membership. 

The club held its first competition in 
1863, and from that dates the real 
growth of American figure skating. 
Rinks were constructed in half a dozen 
cities, and when the American Skating 
Congress held its first competition at 
Pittsburg, in February, 1868, there was 
an excellent turnout of contestants. At 
that congress the canons of the art of 
skating in America were laid down. 
Those rules maintain the general ideas 
current in England, but lay somewhat 
greater stress upon grace of movement 
in executing figures. 


THE SKATING IMMORTALS. 
In Great Britain the chief nursery 
of figure skaters has 
been the British 
Skaters’ Association. 
This is the most ex- 
elusive club in the 
whole world of ska- 
ters. Its total mem- 
bership is only forty 
eight, although the 
number of appli- 
cants last year 
amounted to three 
hundred and sixty. 
It is to the world of 
skating what the 
French, :cademy is 
to the realm of let- 
ters—an institution 
granting a diploma 
for supreme excel- 
lence. To obtain 
entrance to it, a 
candidate must pass 
through three class- 
es, and execute 
without a mistake 
three hundred and 
sixty figures as de- 
scribed in the man- 
ual issued by the as- 
sociation. Frequent- 
ly, years have gone 
DOUBLE GRAPEVINE, past without a single 
WITH VARIATIONS. addition to the 
2M 
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membership of the 
association. 

Figure skating in 
England, and_in- 
deed throughout 
Europe, has been 
an accomplishment 
of the rich and lei- 
sured classes. Be- 
fore the formation 
of artificial ice rinks 
its home was St. 
Moritz in the Swiss 
Engadine. Thither 
went many of the 
leaders of British 
society, eager to es- 
cape the fogs and 
discomfort of their 
native winter, vet 
anxious to avoid 
the relaxing effect 
of the Riviera cli- 
mate, Thither, too, 
have gone many 
athletic | English- 
men threatened 
with diseases of the 
lungs. Their phy- 
sicians encouraged 
them to skate as an incentive to exer- 
cise out of doors, and as a remedy for 
the listless despondency that is so fatal 
in consumptive cases. 

Skating round and round a lake was 
found to be monotonous, so the health 
seekers conceived the idea of perform- 
ing tricks. These were in time devel- 
oped into a complete code of figures 
strictly defined and artistically designed, 
out of which grew the manual of figure 
skating issued by the British Skaters’ 
Association, the ice man’s Bible. 





DOUBLE GRAPEVINE, 
WITH CUPID’S BOW. 


THE FOUNDATION OF FIGURE SKATING. 


These figures all depend upon three 
elementary movements—the outer edge, 
the inner edge, and the Dutch roll. 
The outer edge is a gliding movement, 
forward or backward, performed on the 
outer edge of the runner. The inner 
edge is the obvious converse, and the 
Dutch roll is a series of easy and grace- 
ful curves on alternate feet, combining 
to make a straightforward course. 

Out of these three elementary move- 
ments are constructed three hundred 
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THE LONG REACH STROKE, THE MOST DIFFICULT 
IN SPEED WORK: 


and sixty figures, as described by the 
British Skaters’ Association; one hun- 
dred and eighteen, as enumerated by 
the American Association. The differ- 
ence is almost entirely due to the fact 
that in America an entire group is 
classed as one, not as separate units. 
In competition, Mr. G. D. Phillips has 
skated thirty two figures all classed un- 
der the generic term “ grapevines.” 









































JOHN S. NILSSON, CHAMPION OF THE WORLD, 


THE SPEEDIEST SKATER ALIVE. 


The annual contests or examinations 
for admission to the British Skaters’ 
Association are held in England, when 
the winter is sufficiently severe to pro- 
vide the necessary ice surface. In mild 
winters they are transferred to St. 
Moritz, St. Petersburg, or Amsterdam. 
The most typical locality is probably 
St. Moritz, where, on a glorious chain 
of Jakes, six thousand feet above the 
sea, embosomed in the Alps, the best 
skating in the world is every winter 
displayed. Here J. F. Donoghue, the 
United States speed skater, made his 
world’s record of one mile in three 
minutes, nine and four fifths seconds, in 
1891. Here W. Winters, of the Brit- 
ish Skaters’ Association, lowered the 
figure for the mile to three minutes, 
seven and two thirds seconds. Those 
records have both been eclipsed, how- 
ever, by our own champion, Mr. John 
S. Johnson, whose marvelous time for 
a mile is two minutes, thirty five and 
three fifths seconds. 


ST. MORITZ IN WINTER, 


At St. Moritz there is held every 
winter a great international competi- 
tion, to which throng many of the well 
known skaters of the world. On the 
opening day from three to four hun- 
dred contestants are gathered. These 
in their turn attempt the figures called 
for by the “ calling judge.” That im- 
portant official stands in convenient 
proximity to the space set apart for 
the contest, and calls out the figures 
much as an old fashioned master of 
ceremonies calls the changes in a Vir- 
ginia reel. Across the ice one hears, 
to the ringing accompaniment of mov- 
ing skates, the quick words: “ Execute 
the outer edge—glide to the center— 
backward glide to edge—inner edge— 
glide to center—return to edge—Dutch 
roll to center and return—repeating 
three times:” and so on till the compet- 
itor has earned a bréathing space. 

At the conclusion a beautiful and 
vety intricate pattern has been traced 
upon the virgin ice. Much of the suc- 
cess of the candidate depends upon the 
elegance of the pattern he has so curi- 
ously limned. If he survives ten fig- 
ures, he is temporarily retired, to 
await a further ordeal on the following 
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day. At the first failure a competitor 
is withdrawn, so that of the hundreds 
of entrants only eight or ten, as a rule, 
reach the second competition. 

On the second day the remaining 
competitors take turns in essaying the 
figures set them; and the trials go on, 
according to the proficiency of the per- 
formers, until only one is left without 
a flaw in his record. Only once have 
more skaters than one survived to the 
time limit of the competition. In 1897 
four gentlemen were -still competing 
when the Friday night was reached, all 
having successfully beaten the judge 
from the previous Sunday morning. 
This competition may be considered as 
identical with that necessary for mem- 
bership in the British Association, in 
which the candidate must satisfy the 
judges of his ability to skate the whole 
three hundred and sixty figures of their 
code. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 

Here in the United States, a Skaters’ 
Association has been formed to carry 
out the ideas of the British club. Its 
development has been a matter of sin- 
cere congratulation to American ska- 
ters, and its membership includes 
Canadians as well as citizens of the 
United States. A skater, who took to 
the ice for his health, | wrested the dis- 
tinction of champion from George P. 
Phillips at the St. Nicholas Rink in 1897 
and held it till last vear. 

In our association, the conditions of 
membership are not so stringent as are 
those in force in England. Our list is 
much larger than that of the European 
organization, and many of those enjoy- 
ing active membership would not be 
entitled to a similar honor in England. 
Still, the association is doing good work, 
is fostering high class skating, and is 
engendering a genuine love of the art 
in thousands who otherwise would be 
content with the modest attainments of 
a winter day’s sport. Its best men are 
exponents of the art well able to hold 
their own in European contests. 

In organization and general system 
of development, the association is based 
largely on the plan of the American 
Baseball League. It has a membership 
of more than six hundred skaters. Dele- 









































J. C. HEMMENT, HOLDER OF 200 YARDS WORLD'S 
RECORD IN 16 2-5 SECONDS. 


gates are sent annually by all of the 
subordinate associations to the parent 
club at its headquarters in the St. Nich- 
olas Club Rink, where a conference is 
held, alterations of rules are deter-! 
mined upon, skating problems are dis- 
cussed, and the usual business of an 
athletic organization is transacted. 

Last year Mr. Harry Perkins of St. 
Paul, Minn., with 110 points won the fig- 









































HOWARD P. MOSHER, CHAMPION SPRINTER, HOLDER 
OF 220 YARDS AND 440 YARDS WORLD’S RECORDS. 
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ure championship 
in his own town. 


THE CANADIAN 
CLUB. 

Canada also 
has a club—the 
Canadian S ka- 
ters’ Association 
—fromwhich the 
standard for 
North American skaters is taken. The 
Canadian headquarters are at Quebec, 
and among the members are some of 
the best and most talented skaters of 
the generation. The figure skating 
champion of Canada is a French Ca- 
nadian, named La Fitte; the speediest 
skater is a Scotsman; MacDonald of 
Quebec. 

Altogether outside of the art of fig- 
ure skating, but well within the realm 
of remarkable performers on 
the ice, is Walter Monroe of 
Toronto. One of his favorite 
feats, and one unrivaled in 


“THE MALTESE CROSS.” 


the history of the sport, is 


his trick of jumping over four 

barrels standing in a row be- 

fore him. Occasionally he 

varies this feat by seating a 

man on one or other of the 

barrels and leaping over the barricade 
so formed. On glassy ice, with heavy 
racing skates screwed to the soles of 
one’s hoots, these things are less simple 
than might be imagined from the ska- 
ter’s sang froid. They do not enter, 
however, into legitimate skating. 


HOW TO MAKE A SKATER. 


Opinions differ widely among experts 
as to just how long it does take to make 
an all around figure skater. Mr. Phil- 
lips, the head of the St. Nicholas Rink, 
who has himself captured — several 
championship medals, says that under 
favorable conditions he can usually 
bring a man into form sufficiently good 
to justify his training for one of the 
international tournaments in about 
four seasons. Experienced experts usu- 
ally take some three months’ constant 
practice in order to get into satisfac- 
tory condition for a contest. They go 
through a system of training which dif- 
fers very little in eating, sleeping, and 
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exercises from that followed by the best 
athletes in other branches of sport. One 
can count, therefore, on its taking the 
better part of five years of constant 
practice, on roller skates in summer 
and on ice skates in winter, for an as- 
pirant to come within competing dis- 
tance of any of the great events. 

The figures accompanying this ar- 
ticle demonstrate most of the moves 
necessary to the proper mastery of 
fancy skating. When the skater has 
become proficient in all of them, he is 
ready to proceed to the simpier com- 
binations of the tournament figures. 
The beginner in the art of figure ska- 
ting is first set to work to master the 
figure eights, and slow, easy rolls, until 
he has obtained confidence and grace 
of movement. Then come the various 
grapevine patterns and their modifica- 
tions, followed by the turns and bracket 

movements. 


THE INTRICACIES OF SKATING. 


One of the oldest figures in 
fancy skating in this country 
is the double Philadelphia 
grapevine. The single grape- 
vine is said to have come from 
Canada, where it was devel- 
oped from the simple “ over 
and over” familiar to every Northern 
boy. Witham, in his book on figure 
skating, relates the following anecdote 
concerning his first meeting with this 
purely American figure: 

Many years ago I was skating at the Penn 
Ponds, Richmond, and I saw a man skating a two 
footed figure that was quite new to me—a juggle 
of the feet which was impossible to follow, and yet 
which had in it a rhythm and go that excited my 
emulation. I asked the stranger the name of the 
figure, and if he 
would show me how 
to do it; to which 
he replied: “I guess 
they call it a grape- 
vine in my country, 
but I can’t tell you 
how to do it, as I 
don’t know how I do 
it myself.” 

Mr. Witham 
eventually 
found a method 
of teaching it 
after he had 
mastered its in- 


tricacies, but to “THE BRACKETS.” 
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this day it remains one of the most 
difficult of all the figures to master. 
The double grapevine is the same as 
the single, except that a loop is intro- 
duced at the beginning and also at the 
end of the figure. It is executed, as in 


the single grapevine, by passing the 
right foot in front of the left with the 
chain step; but instead of making a 
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the breath of both the performer and 
the spectator. If the balance is correct, 
a skater will rotate fourteen or fifteen 
times, and at the beginning will whirl 
so rapidly that his features will be in- 
distinguishable. 

The bracket figure was invented by 
Mr. Witham, and has now been incorpo- 
rated in the codes of the societies of 






































WALTER MONROE, OF TORONTO, LEAPING OVER FOUR BARRELS AND A CHAIR—THE MOST REMARKABLE 
SKATING FEAT ON RECORD. 


From a photegraph by Hemment, New Vork 


half revolution, as in the single, the 
body is swung completely round by 
means of two turns on the right foot 
and an inside loop on the left. 


THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENTS. 

The Pig’s Ears, double and single, 
consist of intricate curves performed 
on alternate feet. The same is true of 
the Maltese Cross, one of the most 
beautiful of ice patterns. Here the 
skater executes his curve on one foot 
with a glide at the end, makes a re- 
turn curve on the other foot, and so 
on, till the figure is completed. 

The two foot spin is one of the most 
sensational movements in figure ska- 
ting, and is caleulated to take away 


continental Europe, Canada, and the 
United States. It is executed by a 
turn from an edge in one direction to 
an edge in another, but without any 
rotation. 

Such are some of the more impor- 
tant of modern skating figures. They 
are all interesting in conception, dar- 
ing in performance, and beautiful in 
successful accomplishment. To gain 
proficiency in them one must be strong 
of ankle, fairly muscular, with a well 
developed sense of balance. Without 
constant practice over a prolonged pe- 
riod, no man may hope to enter the 
championship class in skating. To ex- 
cel, one’s physical tone must be perfect 
as a juggler’s. 





a2rHE LAZY LEVANT. 


BY DOUGLAS STORY. 


THE DREAM PICTURE OF THE ORIENT—AS A HOLIDAY PLACE, 
THE SOUTHERN SHORE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN OFFERS TO THE 
JADED WORKER PEACE, REST, TRANQUILLITY —TO ENJOY IT 
ARIGHT, ONE SHOULD SHUN THE DRAGOMAN AND THE EUROPEAN 
HOTEL, AND HOLD TO THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE EASTERN, 
WHICH ARE NATIVE AND INDIGENOUS. 


IME was when the 
Americans were the 
least nomadic of peo- 

ples, when their own hills 
and prairies sufficed them 
for abl the changes of a 
none too stable climate. 

That was in the days of 

the fathers, when a hap- 
pening American sat 
among the visionaries in 
Munich, painted strange 
landscapes at Barbizon, 


or sent a New England college whoop , 


resounding up the narrow alleyways of 
Montmartre. Only in Rome had he 
aught of a settlement and a distinctive 
national entity. Elsewhere upon the 
Continent he was classed along with the 
inhabitants of Cockayne and Beeotia, as 
a barbarian, a disturber of the comity 
of nations. 

That was before Cook annexed Egypt 
and the whole north coast of Africa, be- 
fore one could buy in Broadway tickets 
of admission to the pyramid of Cheops, 
the residency at Omdurman, and the 
temple of Phila—with five minutes’ 
stop at the tomb of the Sacred Wolf 
and ten minutes’ at the ruined Rame- 
seum. 

For the sum of one thousand dollars— 
payable in advance in New York—one 
may visit Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece; may spend three weeks on the 
Nile and enjoy eight days in the Holy 
Land, returning brain weary and dis- 
traught with a cinematographic knowl- 
edge of the mysteries of the east. Of 
such are the Philistines of the earth. 
Ruthlessly they trample down ideals, 


kill sentiment, and turn the poetry of 
existence into ugly and sordid prose. 
THE LOTOS EATING ORIENT. 

But the east is a leisurely place, jeal- 
ous of its beauties, slow to give up its 
secrets. Not all of Egypt can be seen 
from the piazza of Shepheard’s and the 
deck of a Nile tourist steamer. A thou- 
sand years are as a watch in the night 
in the Orient, and one must woo long 
and diligently if she is to yield aught of 
her mysteries. 

One has not known the east until the 














THE REIS, OR CAPTAIN, OF A NILE DAHABIYEH. 
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checkered morning 








light has waked one 
through the intersti- 
ces of a native’s lat- 
ticed window. One 
has not seen the east 
until he has peered 
at his first waking 
upon some cool and 
silent courtyard, re- 
mote as Elysium from 
the hotel vestibule. 
One has not felt the 
mystery of the east 
till he has lain upon 
the warm sand of the 
desert at night time, 
lazily following the 
bright star that led 
the wise men to Beth- 
lehem. One has not 
understood the east 
till he has loved in 
the east—not a belle 
of the hotel ballroom, 
not a dancing girl, 
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but a Rebekah com- 











ing from the well, the 
proper genie of the 
Orient. 

In Egypt there are pyramids and 
sphinxes, in Algeria mosques and mina- 
rets, in Morocco palaces and slave mar- 
kets. These are for the others, for the 
weary globe trotters who, by reason of 
much seeing, see not; by reason of much 
gazing at the tops of steeples, miss the 
very essence of the east strewn about 
their feet. That is the east I love, the 
east I commend to the jaded brain 
worker seeking a holiday. 


THE BACK DOOR TO THE EAST. 


One enters the Orient by the back 
way, past the coal hole of Port Said. 
The fools go ashore there, eager to poke 
their noses into that pestiferous abode 
of filth and vice. Returning, they won- 
der that their appetite for Arabian 
nights should have been so summarily 
checked, so suddenly replaced by nau- 
sea. At Ismailia they and their fel- 
lows leave. Thenceforth we are alone 
with the stars, and the mud, and the 
ghosts of the departed, with the glorious 
company of solitude. 

To the right and the left the ship’s 


“ONE MUST FOLLOW WITH INTELLIGENCE THE FEEBLE WAILINGS OF THE 


NATIVE FIDDLE.” 


searchlight throws up the steep mud 
banks of the canal, pierces the gloom 
ahead with a fan of cold light that re- 
veals in the passing the lonely huts of 
the watchers. At Port Tewfik our 
bond with the great steamer ends, We 
are free to enter the east. 

And so in a tug, for an hour of por- 
tentous puffing, we vovage to Suez. No 
word on the atlas is more universally 
familiar than that of Suez, the name 
father of the canal; vet few have seen 
the little, old town straggled along the 
backwater, not one of thousands has 
visited it. It sleeps there on the sour 
silt of the ebb, with its mud streets 
sweating nightly an unhealthy ordure 
on the verge of the great desert. 

Denied the dignity of ruins, the pros- 
perity of cotton wharves and coal sheds, 
it looks gloomily out, over the canal 
dike, at the mast heads of the great ves- 
sels passing in the world’s waterway a 
short half mile across the bay. Its in- 
habitants are slatternly and discontent- 
ed, French and Italians, the remnants 
of the great army that built the canal. 
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The Anglo Saxon abroad is a more eager 
seeker after pleasure than the Anglo 
Saxon at home. The Frenchman abroad 


imports a wife, or her deputy, and sinks 
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ers, blushing at their boldness from over 
the walls of gardens, past the gateway 
of the jail is the Arab quarter—mean 
houses of mud, square built and dirty, 
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with her into the squalor of an unavail- 
ing regret for an unattainable Paris. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF SUEZ. 


All of Suez is not French or Ital- 
ian. There are the clerks of the cable 
company, the captain of coast guard, the 
chief of police, and the collector of cus- 
toms—good fellows all, boys in fez caps 
who were yesterday members of their 
school elevens, today are helping build 
an Egypt out of mud and fly bitten fel- 
laheen, out of corrupted native officials 
and drink sodden European officers. 
For a moment it is good to look in upon 
them at their club, the home of some 
departed Turkish pasha, whose windows 
look out upon the lagoon and the tops 
of the steamers pointed homeward. 

But they are not of the east. Exotic 
as we are, their influence is not for good 
at a first coming. Down across the little 
square, under clusters of purple climb- 


GRACEFUL LATEEN SAILED BARGE OF EGYPT, THE 
ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA DREAMILY DOWN 


BARGE 
THE NILE. 


THAT CONVEYED 


At the doors of some sit, cross legged, 
the outcast women, chanting the invi- 
tations of their trade. Out from the 
filthy, fetid settlement is the graveyard, 
fenced in from the desert. On Friday, 
the Mohammedan Sabbath, the better 
class women come here to mourn their 
dead—their solitary outing of the week. 
- AN ARAB CEMETERY. 

There is something to me of fascina 
tion in an Arab cemetery, with its tombs 
aimed at Mecca, each with its head and 
foot uprights of stone, with its contain- 
ing slabs of slate. They are silent, 
mournful, hopeless, as the women in 
black who sit and guard them. 

While one is gazing, a little procession 
of figures in black winds down from the 
cluster of houses. On the shoulders of 
the four leaders is an open coffin, be- 
hind these the women. ‘They come 
slowly across to the graveyard. Out 
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from a mud walled mausoleum emerges 
a hermit, watcher of the tombs, peering 
with ophthalmia poisoned eyes at the 
newcomers. ‘The lean and hungry dogs 
are chased howling into the wilderness. 
It is a funeral, and the delicacy of one’s 
early upbringing leads one almost re- 
gretfully away from the last sad cere- 
mony. 

It is somewhat unconventional to lead 
one at his first introduction to the east 
to a humble, undistinguishable Arab 
cemetery; but Egypt is one huge grave- 
yard, with the pyramids for tombs and 
the obelisks for memorial stones. Like 
the Trappists, in their monastery on the 
plateau above Algiers, Egvpt teaches but 
one lesson, and that with patient reit- 
eration—memento mori. Besides, the 
cemetery is the only place of amuse- 
ment in Suez. 

- A 
THE CITY OF THE GIAOURS. 


Out from Suez, straight under the set- 
ting sun, lies Cairo. In the desert be- 
tween are Bedouins, the nomadic tribes 
of the Sahara, caravans from unknown 


distanees in the interior, a drink of 






































“THE WOMEN OF SYRIA, BEAUTIFUL AS WAXEN 
FIGURES, FRAIL AS CHINA, DAINTILY 
GARBED IN RARE SILKS.” 






































IN THE LEVANT CHUBBINESS IS THE GREATEST 
BEAUTY, AND THE YOUNG MAIDENS ARE 
FATTED FOR THE MATRIMONIAL MARKET. 


water at Muktala and at Dar el Hamra 
—some seventy miles of shingly ‘desert, 
without an incident to afford a tourist 
agent a three minutes’ stop. 

The alternative is the train by Ismail- 
ia, past Tel-el-Kebir and Zag a Zig. By. 
it one sees much of the country of the 
fellaheen, sees the bronze limbed sons 
of Lower Egypt waist deep in the irri- 
gation canals dredging for fish, sees the 
dirty little babies—unwashed for the 
first twelve months of their life—strewn 
about the low doors of the mud houses, 
sees the faithful on their mats, slipper- 
less and devout, beating their foreheads 
on the station platforms in submission to 
the deity. Along the sides of the rail- 
road track great flat footed camels flop 
disjointedly, flapping loose hinged 
mouths in unavailing disapproval at the 
train. On their backs, high perched 
upon bales of merchandise or of forage, 
is the favorite wife of the Arab, veiled 
to the eves, inscrutable. 

And so it is till the train creaks wear- 
iedly into Cairo—modern, theatergo- 
ing, afternoon calling, five o’clock tea 
Cairo—into the Mecea of the personal- 
ly conducted tourist. Yet even we can- 
not afford altogether to despise Cairo. 





““THE WHOLE CAPTIVA- 
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There are hotels in 
plenty to swallow up 
the chattering, empty 
pated visitors to this 
strange Oriental cir- 
cus, vast palaces of 
brick and _ stucco — 
vulgar insults flung in 
the teeth of the Pha- 
raohs. 


REPOSE OF THE 
EAST. 


THE 


For us there is a 
waiting arabeyah, and 
a drive—rapidly past 
the hotels; with dig- 
nity past the carriages 
of the pashas’ ladies, 
marked by their jeal- 
ously closed — blinds, 
with the_ bloated 
guardian of the harem 
on the box seat in 
front; slowly past the 
kiosks of the harems 
in the palaces of the khedival princes— 
almost to the Nile. Then a sharp turn 
to the left, and there among the great 
houses of residential Cairo, through a 
Moorish arch into a marble court fra- 
grant with myrtle, we reach home and 
rest. 

To understand Cairo aright, one must 
wander about its streets at midnight 
and at sunrise, must learn to journey 
without a dragoman and to speak simple 
sentences without an interpreter. One 
must make friends with the merchants 
in the Muskee, and must follow with in- 
telligence the feeble wailings of the na- 
tive fiddle. 

Then it is possible to move slowly 
up the steep_native alleyways, beneath 
overhanging mushreebeyahs, or windows 
of lattice, to where little gleams of the 
hidden gardens filter invitingly through 
to one. In the inner courts there are 
glimpses of swift moving maidens, ma- 
trons bedecked with turquoises and 
pearls, with bangles of gold on their 
ankles and round their arms, with flash- 
ing girdles of jewels. 

Out on the road over the Kasr el Nil 
bridge, and on to the palace of Gezireh, 
are the carriages of the pashas. some 
with their interiors showing. Inside are 


TING MYSTERY OF THE 
EAST COVERING HER 
AS A GARMENT.” 
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the women from Syria and the Caucasus, 
beautiful as waxen figures, frail as china, 
daintily garbed in rare silks, ‘with veils 
of delicate lace or muslin. Swarthy as 
are the people of Egypt, these women 
of the harem are fair as Norse women, 
bleached in the heavy languor of the 
kiosks. 
THE NATIVE QUARTER, 

High up, six hundred feet above the 
river, is the Citadel. To reach it, one 
must climb through winding native road- 
ways peopled with old men and women, 
teeming with children. In holes in the 
walls are seated the merchants—the 
silversmiths, the goldsmiths, the ar- 
morers, the saddlers, the jewelers, and 
the shoemakers. Each has the tools 
of his trade spread out on a little brass 
table before him. Sitting cross legged, 
he taps gently, persistently, as a dentist 
might at a gold filling. In his wonder- 
ful hands the little sheet of battered 
metal awakes, takes shape, becomes a 
bangle ora nose ring. It may take a day 
or a week or a month to make a single 
ornament. Time is nothing in the Mus- 
kee, save when the carrying voice of the 
muezzin is heard call- 
ing to prayers: “ Al- 
lah, iesa merua, Allah! 
Allah, tesa merua, Al- 
lah!” Then the sound 
of tapping ceases, the 
merchant climbs to 
his roof to pray, and 
all of Mohammedan 
Cairo is given over to 
God. 

Up there, above 
the Citadel, is an an- 
cient palace of Cairo, 
now a hospital, with 
fever racked soldiers 
stretched on pallets 
in the reception rooms 
of the Mamelukes, 
under great vaulted 
roofs: made gorgeous 
with frescoes. Up the 
wide marble staircases 
hospital orderlies bear 
stricken men in 
stretchers, downward 
carry those who have 
ceased their troub- 


THE BRIGHTLY DRESSED 
WOMAN OF TUNIS. 
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“THE WOMAN OF THE EAST”—FROM THE PAINTING 


BY CABANEL IN THE METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM, 


From a thotograph by Charles Balliard 


ling. At the palace gateway is a senti- 
nel in kilts, in the roval antechamber 
are army nurses decorated with the 
badge of St. John. 


EARTH’S MOST GLORIOUS SUNSET. 


From the flat, broad extended roof 
of that hospital may be viewed the most 
glorious sunset this world may offer. At 


one’s feet, and stretching outward to the 
right and left, are the jagged minarets 
of three hundred and sixty mosques, 
marvelously varied. Out to the right 
are the green fields bordering the Nile, 
the trees skirting the irrigation canals. 
To the left are the grim ruins of Old 
Cairo, the skeleton of Cesar’s aqueduct, 
and the pyramids of Sakkarah. Down 
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THE TYPICAL NATIVE OF THE INTERIOR. 


the middle distance, in a broad, dull 
ribbon of oxidized silver, is the Nile. 
Away out over.the Kasr el Nil barracks, 
out over the green acacias of Gizeh, the 
round, new minted sun is dipping to its 
bed behind the pyramids. 

As one gazes, a triangle of deepest 
amethyst chisels its way into the setting 
sun, the Libyan Hills become vivid in 
their purple, a low level beam shoots 
out, burnishes the Nile momentarily into 
brightest silver; then, slanting upward, 
kisses the highest peak of the minaret 
of Sultan Hassan. The sun has retired 
behind the pyramid of Cheops. The sky 
deepens from turquoise into densest sap- 
phire. And it is night. 

The tombs of the Mamelukes and the 
gay life of the bazaars fade into noth- 
ingness. From the disappearing®mina- 
rets comes the moan of the muezzin: 
* Allah, iesa merua, Allah!” 

I had rather see that sunset to re- 
member it and straightway leave the 
east than enjoy seven minutes’ stop at 
every tomb from Cairo to Omdurman. 


THE NILE AS A DRIFT PLACE, 


Not that I despise the Nile, but the 
treasures of the river’s garnered experi- 
ence are not lightly yielded to irreverent 
iravelers by the tourist steamers. Those 
vast ferry boats—tier upon tier of cu- 
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bicles—would discompose personages of 
les#settled convictions than old Father 
Nile. The boat of his approval is the 
slow moving dahabiyeh, the graceful 
lateen sailed barge of Egypt, the barge 
that conveyed Antony and Cleopatra, 
the boat that makes a home. Time is 
nothing more to a dahabiyeh than it is 
to the river it floats upon. Sand banks 
and contrary winds are mere incidents 
of travel in the Orient, welcome excuses 
for tarrying by the way. 

Strewn along the banks of the Nile 
in imperial profusion are tombs and 
pyramids, colossal monuments, ruined 
columns, and dilapidated temples. But 
are not the histories of these written in 
the guide books, and are not those who 
visit them as ignorant of the span of an 
Egyptian dynasty as of the method of 
construction of the pyramids: at Gizeh? 

Wherefore I beg of you to shun all 
monuments and to content yourself with 
the far stretching, dull, dun desert, with 
the quaint customs of natives by the 
riverside, with the glimpses of fair 
fellaheen, and the study-of the dahabi- 
veh captain and crew. In those are con- 
tained sufficient food for conjecture in 
time of holiday. 

In one’s crew alone lies interest. suf- 
ficient for more than the whole of a 
season’s stay in Egypt. Nightly, under 
the leadership of their reis, the captain 
of the dahabiyeh, they chant strange 
minor melodies, stories of the deeds of 
the, great dead handed down from the 
days of Rameses and Thotmes and Sethi, 
quaint songs of love that echoed in the 
ears of Cleopatra. 

THE IRRITATION OF A GUIDE. 

And so we go drifting lazily on the 
broad bosom of the Nile, tying, up 0’ 
nights at villages we do not trouble to 
distinguish, free from the tyranny of 
the dragoman, independent of the watch 
in the official timekeeper’s hands. After 
seven thousand years of history, it seems 
scantily respectful to measure Egypt's 
treasure by the second hand of a stop 
watch, and my gorge rises against the 
garbled Egyptology of a mongrel guide. 

At any time a guide is an excrescence. 
a confession of weakness on the part of 
the traveler. In Egypt a guide who is 
an illiterate Turk, Armenian, or cosmop- 

















olite of the east, whose knowledge of 
the English language makes up in pic- 
turesque misconception what it lacks in 
vocabulary, whose acquaintance with 
tombs and dynasties 
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The servant, having discovered in Re- 
bekah the promised wife of his master’s 
son Isaac, gave her a golden earring of 
half a shekel weight and two bracelets 





and mummies is a mat- 








ter of hazardous par- 
rot lore—such a guide 
is an abomination, a 
being to be shunned as 
one would shun the 
plague or the one eyed 
Caito loafer who seeks 
to inveigle one into 
the Fishmarket. Avoid 
him and come with 
me to view the sun- 
rise, the wild coloring 
of the dust storm, the 
glorious lemons and 
oranges and crimsons, 
the deep purples and 
the amethysts, of the 
sunset. These need 
no guide; they are God 
given, not to be blas- 
phemed by a drago- 
man; and they are the 
best thing the east 
has in her gift to offer. 

If it be true that it 
is better to be a live 
dog than a dead lion, 
then is it better to see 
one live fellah woman 
than a whole inuseum 
of mummies. 


AN EASTERN LOVE TALE. 

There has always 
been a quaint charm 
for me in that little 
castern love tale of 




















Isaac and his wife, 








Rebekah: 








And the servant of Abra- 
ham made his camels to kneel 
down without the city by a 
well of water at the time of 
the evening, even the time that women go out to 
draw water. And behold Rebekah came out, who 
was born to Bethuel, son of Milcah, the wife of 
Nahor, Abraham’s brother, with her pitcher upon 
her shoulder. And the damsel was very fair to look 
upon, a virgin: atid she went down to the well and 
filled her pitcher and came up. 

And the servant ran to meet her, and said, “Let 
me, I pray thee, drink a little water of thy pitcher.” 
And she said, “Drink, my lord;” and she hasted and let 
down her pitcher upon her hand and gave him drink. 


‘‘, MOORISH GUARDIAN OF THE HAREM”——FROM THE PAINTING BY 
G. CLAIRIN IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


From a photograph by Charles Balliard. 


of gold for her wrists of ten shekels 
weight. Then with her parents’ con- 
sent did Rebekah set out on her long 
camel back journey from Mesopotamia 
to Canaan: 


And Isaac went out to meditate in the field at 
the eventide : and he lifted up his eyes and saw 
the camels approaching. And Rebekah lifted up 
her eyes, and when she saw Isaac she lighted off 
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the camel and took a veil and covered herself. And 
the servant told Isaac all things that he had done. 

And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s 
tent, and Rebekah became his wife; and he loved 
her ; and Isaac was comforted after his mother’s 
death. 

Nightly, one may see the elements of 
just such a romance—the silent, veiled 
maiden, her black eyes flashing over her 
burko, her earthenware pitcher . poised 
on her shoulder or her head, her free 
swinging body revealing lines to madden 
a sculptor, her ankles jingling with 
rings of metal, and the whole captiva- 


ting mystery of the east covering her as’ 


a garment. Our western civilization 
holds nothing so womanly, so eminently 
feminine, as the girl at the well. 

Westward along the Levant there are 
other types, all dreamy, all enthralling. 
In Tunis the Jewish women captivate 
one on the Esplanade in the twilight, 
with their great, soulful, almond shaped 
eyes, their glo:=. raven hair, their black, 
heavy eyebrows, their trailing eyelashes 
and gleaming white teeth, their shapely 
Jimbs in skin tight trousers of silk or 
white muslin, their tiny feet in neat fit- 
ting crimson shoes, their bosoms in ]oose 
jackets of rich orange or crimson or 
blue—gay flowers with which to deco- 
rate gardens sloping down to the deep 
toned Mediterranean! 

For myself, I love Algiers, with its 
terraced Mustapha hills, its Moorish pal- 
aces and mosques, its nestling French 
villas, its vivid green vineyards fenced 
with cactus, and the glorious intensity of 
the blue Mediterranean beyond, One has 
not known the beauty of sailing craft 
till he has seen the swallow winged Le- 
vantine barques skimming, like great 
dragon flies, back and forth across a seé 
of lapis lazuli under an African sun. 
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From Algiers westward to Oran is a 
journey through a garden of marigold 
and heather, rich in color beyond the 
dream of an artist. Life there is little, 
a happening camel upon the horizon, a 
pair of bronze statues motionless in the 
foreground. If it be the season of har- 
vest, in the little patches of grain are 
reapers—magnificent figures of men 
naked to the waist, mahogany brown, 
wielding the sickle with the grace of a 
Venetian gondolier. 

Tangiers the white, starting point or 
leave taking, is one of the most dramat- 
ic of all the Levantine towns. More 
barbaric than Algiers, without one guide 
book feature as have Tunis and Cairo, 
it, the most western city, smells most 
truly of the east. The Arabs ride in 
fresh from the oases of the Sahara, tall 
men wrapped in snowy burnooses, fierce 
horsemen on. Arab stallions, slave deal- 
ers from the interior. At the kiosks of 
the harems stand Moors on guard, at- 
tired as they were when the Romans 
named their city Tingis, armed as they 
were when the corsairs swooped out 
upon the shipping of the Mediterra- 
nean, soldierly, majestic. 

And so it is from Tangiers one bids 
farewell to the Levant, sails away from 
its gleaming white houses, dazzling in 
the sunshine, from its olive trees and 
its date palms, from its dark alleys 
dipped in the blue waves of. the 
Mediterranean, from its keen pointed 
minarets and the swelling green hills 
beyond. 

As it dims on the horizon, the words 
of the Arabic saying come back to me: 
“T brought you good will and a blessing : 
I carry back a blessing and good will. 
Salaam aleyk! Peace be with you! ” 





















































THE KAISER WILHELM. 


Born January 27, 1859. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY, WITH THE PASSAGE OF YEARS, HAS 
BEEN REVEALED AS A STATESMAN INSPIRED BY DEFINITE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF GOVERNMENT, BY A DEFINITE POLICY OF EXPANSION 
—HIS SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF DIPLOMACY DURING HIS 
THIRTEEN YEARS’ REIGN HAS BEEN REMARKABLE. 








}* a youthful age the 

most notable of all 
young men has passed into 
middleage. OnJanuary 27, 
the Emperor of Germany, 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, will 
celebrate his forty third 
birthday. Already his 
reign has spanned thir- 
teen years—years remark- 
able for the development 
of the empire he controls, 
for revolution in his na- 
tion’s policy. 

The man who was 
deemed a rash, hot headed 
youth a dozen years ago 
has revealed himself a 
statesman, shrewd, far 
seeing. The creator and 
controller of a definite 
policy, the Kaiser has pi- 
loted his nation through 
many devious channels in- 
to open water. 

To achieve this end, the 
Kaiser has needed to revo- 
lutionize German policy, 
has found it necessary to 
dismiss the Iron Chancel- 
lor and his theories. 

Bismarck was a states- 
man whose life’s work was 
the unification of Ger- 
many, the maintenance of KAISER WILHELM Il, THE MOST TALENTED MAN IN EUROPE. 
the German Empire. From 
early manhood he had striven to the a united Germany, was freed from much 
attainment of this great national ideal. that limited the vision of Bismarck. 
y R : For him the prospect of German de- 

z THR RABEES ASPIRATION. velopment did ag end with the 18th 

Kaiser Wilhelm, coming to the throne of January, 1871, as it had done with 
seventeen years after the formation of Bismarck. It only began then. Ambi- 
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FRIEDRICH WILHELM, CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY, 
BORN 1882. 


tion was born on the day of unification, 
and the opportunities of imperial de- 
velopment then, for the first time, be- 
came infinite. To seize those opportu- 
nities, to compel them to the service of 
Germany, has been the constant care of 
the Kaiser. 

Of all nations, Bismarck feared Rus- 
sia the most. To gain her neutrality, 
if not her friendship, he subordinated 
all other national interests. He even 
played false with Austria that he might 
curry favor at St. Petersburg. To 
please Russia he carefully cultivated -in 
his people a hatred of England that 
is bearing evil fruit today. By these 


means Bismarck insured the preserva- 
tion of his united Germany, but limited 
the expansion of the empire. 

The Kaiser ascended the throne. to 
find the nation bound by treaties and 
secret understandings—a rampart of 
defense so cunningly constructed that 
the Germans could no more get out 
than the enemy could get in. Wilhelm 
Il needed freedom for expansion. He 
straightway approached Great Britain, 
and in exchange for the island of Heli- 
goland permitted her an extension of 
rights in Zanzibar. His people, igno- 
rant of the final purpose, muttered at 
this early dealing with the English 
devil. The English, schooled in the 
Bismarckian philosophy, were none the 
less denunciatory of Lord Salisburv’s 
action. 


THE WORKINGS OF A GREAT POLICY. 


Then came the day when Japan, hay- 
ing triumphed over China, sought her 
reward in territory. The Marquis Ito 
stretched forth his hand to grasp the 
status of a world power. It met the 
mailed fist of the German minister in 


company with those of France and Rus- 


sia. “ Thus far shall ve come and no 
farther!” It was the voice of the 
young man in Potsdam, and poor Ito 
in a single phrase heard the fate of his 
life’s dream. 

From that early morning visit of the 
German minister developed all of the 
present Chinese situation, the seizure 
of Port Arthur and the occupation of 
Manchuria by Russia, the seizure of 
Kiao-chao by Germany, and the leasing 
of Wei-hai-wei by Great Britain. By 
means of it the Kaiser had done more 
in a single morning for the interests of 
Russia than had Bismarck in twenty 
vears. Russia was appropriately grate- 
ful. 

Her gratitude, however, was neither 
material nor permanent: Germany 
joined Russia as a lease holder in China, 
as a rival estate owner in the far east. 
She opposed serious obstacles to Rus- 
sia’s expansion in a field she had con- 
sidered her own, or shared only with 
Great Britain. Now Russia can move 
only after compensating Germany for 
the trouble caused her. Russia feels 
no welcome for Germany in China. 
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In the near east Russia hitherto 
has found her only serious opponent in 
Britain—the friend and supporter of 
Turkey. When the Armenian atrocities 
became too pronounced Russia set her 
old policy to work to crush the Ottoman 
Empire. She sought to achieve her end 
by means of the “ steam roller” of the 
Concert of Europe. The Kaiser domi- 
nated that concert, rendered the steam 
roller ineffective, and earned Turkey’s 
lasting gratitude—a gratitude that was 
displayed by rich concessions to German 
traders and by the ousting of British 
manufactures. 


THE EMPEROR’S SUCCESS. 

In the Greco “urkish war the 
Kaiser espoused the cause of the Sul- 
tan, lent him a capable chief of staff, 
and won the war for him against his 
own sister. In the negotiations that 
followed the defeat of Greece he se- 
cured the assignment of funds to pay 
the German holders of Greek bonds. 
England and Russia had pulled the 
chestnuts out of the fire for him. 

To the Cretan affair he sent only 
an inferior war ship, and withdrew it 
long before the settlement of the is- 
land. He secured, however, the elec- 
tion of his nominee as governor. 

Turkey was practical in her grati- 
tude. She granted to Germany the 
right to build a railway—a railway 
ardently desired by Russia, a railway of 
enormous consequence to Great Britain 
—across Asia Minor from the Bosporus 
to Bagdad, and from Bagdad to the 
Persian Gulf, within four days of Bom- 
bay. 

More than the control of the Suez 
Canal ever was to Great Britain, the 
possession of the Bagdad railway will 
be to Germany. It means, practically, 
an overland route to India, a journey 
from London via Munich and Vienna 
to the Persian Gulf in eleven days, and 
from London to Bombay in fifteen days. 
It means the complete Piisicing of Rus- 
sia in Asia, the strangling of British 
trade in Persia and throughout Asia 
Minor. 

In China, eighteen months ago, the 
Kaiser secured the tacit recognition of 
his general in command as commander 
in chief of the allied forces. That lent 
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Germany a prestige altogether unwar- 
ranted by her part in the operations, 
an importance sullenly resented by 
Russia. 

And so the Kaiser has broken down 
the barriers of the Bismarckian policy, 
has destroyed them, and has led Ger- 
many out into new fields of commercial 
and national expansion. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE. 

His life’s work, however, is only just 
beginning. On his borders is a great 
empire ruled | 7 an-emperor of seventy 
one. Austria Hungary is a union of 
two states joined by an unnatural mar- 
riage. Austria is western and German, 
Hungary is eastern and Slavonic. With 
the death of the Emperor Francis Josef 
will come the possible dissolution of the 
empire, the inclusion of the great west- 
ern section in the empire of Germany. 

The question is, should this oceur, 
what will become of the great Slavonic 
portion? Will it form itself an indepen- 
dent monarchy? Will it endeavor to 
form with. the Baltic provinces a Sla- 
vonic empire? 

To those questions the Kaiser is 
bending all the strength of his re- 
markable intelligence, all the energies 
of his indomitable will. The result is 
not yet; but no student of contempo- 
rary politics questions his possession of 
a definite policy: The idea of a rash, 
hot headed youth playing with the 
edged tools of empire has long ago 
been dissipated. Men recognize in 
Kaiser Wilhelm a master mind, a sure 
eye, a firm hand, the most brilliant man 
of affairs in the world today. 

The Kaiser is a man of rapid impulses, 
leaping at the thing he desires without 
in all cases counting the breadth of the 
jump. He fears. no experiment in 
policy, and differs from the rest of the 
great men of Europe only in so far as 
he possesses a judgment to stop mis- 
takes before they have seriously com- 
promised his country. Some of them, 
however, have been difficult of complete 
arrestment. His impulsive telegram to 
Mr. Kruger at the time of the Jameson 
Raid had consequences that have not 
been completely arrested yet. 

To him on the 27th of January a 
happy preeey 
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THE CIRCLET OF FLAME. 


BY FRANCIS W. VAN PRAAG. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW AMERICAN WRITER—A STORY OF ADVENTURE, 
TRACING THE STRUGGLES OF ONE BORN TO A HERITAGE OF EVIL AND 


TRIED AS IF BY FIRE. 


I 


HE amber light of dusk was tipping 
the hills across the river, and gild- 
ing the sails which flitted past the end 
of our cove. I had tired alike of draw- 
ing pictures in the sand of the public 
floor and of waiting for the shadow of 
the chimney to top the cabbage patch 
to the right of the smoke house—the 
augury that night was near upon us. 
The room was darkening, too, and I 
knew it was time for my mother’s daily 
question. 

I glanced over my shoulder. Mother 
was behind the coffee urn, a lingering 
ray of light illuminating her pale, 
weary face so that it stood out in almost 
startling contrast to the enveloping 
gloom. She was pretty—far too pretty 
to be darning stockings in the rough, 
low browed public room of an inn; and 
she had a trick of the head, when 
roused or angered, which I had often 
noticed on the gentry ladies at church 
of a Sunday. Indeed, being an imagi- 
native young person, I whiled many an 
hour in weaving romances around this 
peculiarity of hers. I fell deep in one 
then, and had settled to my full satis- 
faction that she was a daughter of the 
governor, or at least of some lord in 
England, when her “Bertie, come 
hither,” brought the present out of the 
clouds. 

I rose and went around the end of 
the counter to her. 

“Bertie, hast done aught of a dis- 
honesty today?” 

Even as I was saying solemnly, “ No, 
mother,” I noted the quick, timid look 
she cast at the door near to the kitchen 
entry, which opened into father’s den. 
Though the glance was the invariable 


accompaniment to these evening words, 
its significance, somehow, struck me 
that day for the first time. 

“ Are you afraid, mother, that father 
will hear you?” I asked, with a four- 
teen year old boy’s ingenuous brutality. 

“Hush! You must not ask such 
questions,” said mother, laying her 
hand quickly across my mouth; and 
again, “ Hush!” as the door at which 
we both stared opened. 

Father was sober—or sober as we 
accounted his condition. With him was 
Mr. Stephens, the ship chandler of 
Little Dock Street in the city. Ste- 
phens was as big nosed, small chested, 
undersized a little man as ever sold a 
bolt of canvas or guzzled a pot of ale. 
He and father had been closeted long, 
and the rum was apparent in him. His 
thin, weazel face was unwontedly 
flushed; and while he walked straight 
enough, the effort was evident. Seeing 
me beside mother, he stopped. Indeed, 
I am not at all certain he did not take 
my presence as an excuse to break the 
journey to the door. 

“ Culliford,” he hiceuped to father— 
“ Culliford, would that I had a son of 
so fine a favor! Ye are blessed, man 
—hlessed with a son of so fine—hic—a 
favor!” 

Father bade me stand forward and 
acknowledge the compliment. 

“ Aye, sir, he’s a lad as’ll some day do 
his father proud,” he said. “In foul 
weather and fair, sir, I’ve kept him to 
his schooling. Being Oxford bred my- 
self—though a bit roughed, I’ll not 
deny—I take pride in schooling, sir.” 

I glanced round our mean, dismal 
home, and at father, unscholarly, to say 
the least, with bloodshot, red rimmed 
eyes and a blue nose—and wondered 
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why learning had brought so mean a 
reward. I met mother’s glance in the 
wandering of my own, and read a sort 
of reflex to my thought; only hers was 
a sad, weary reflex, while mine was 
purely speculative and impersonal. 

“Schooling’s a fine thing, Culli- 
ford,” said Mr. Stephens. “ But ”— 
here he dug his thumbs playfully into 
father’s ribs and almost lost his hold 
on the counter—“ but gold’s a finer! 
Curse me, gold’s a finer, and no two 
says on the thing! Which of the twain 
would I choose, d’ye say? And which 
will I get, ye say, too? Of schooling 
ve scant measure; gold I'll have— 
we'll have, friend Culliford! We'll have 
gold so long as there’s ways of making 
it and keeping off the dogs. Eh, friend 
Culliford ? ” 

During this (to me) incoherent jar- 
gon, a curious change had come over 
both my parents. Mother gave a half 
ery and threw an arm about me; father 
turned as white as he could from rum, 
and seemed at a loss whether to rage or 
laugh. He steered a middle course, | 
might say, and roughly shook his visit- 
or’s shoulder. 

“Batten down!” he growled. He 
peered into the darkening corners of 
the room in a way that was eloquent of 
fear of the chandler’s babble. “ Batten 
down! D’ye want to land us in the 
cooler, jobbernow]l ? ” 

“ Now, Culliford, ye’ve no right to 
blacken me with names,” Stephens 
whined. “ Ye’ve no right! Do I not 
live within the law? On the side I go 
a point to wind’ard, ye’ll say. But it’s 
only on the side, Culliford; ve know 
that. If so there’s a job as promises 
rich—a matter of satins to be put on 
the market, or tobacco to be sent out— 
then, perhaps, [ll go a point to wind- 
‘ard. But generally I'm within the 
law, Culliford; generally within the 
law, as you'll allow! ” 

Father was actually livid now. Twice 
he tried to speak, and failed beyond 
a harsh gurgle. Then Mr. Stephens 
eased matters immensely by ambling 
towards the door. 

Our threshold was a few inches below 
the yard level. The chandler either 
did not see the step or miscalculated 
its height, for he pitched over it into 
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the mud; and, being at the stage when, 
once down, equilibrium was a thing to 
be whistled for, lay on his belly and 
cursed, 

“ Pick him up,” growled father to 
me; and when I had obeyed the com- 
mand, he added, “Set him right at 
the gate, curse his lamps! ” 

The chandler proved a docile follow- 
er, though, by his mutterings and nod- 
dings and exclamations, he was not at 
peace with himself. At the highway, 
with drunken gravity, he thanked me 
for my attentions, and I watched him 
reel up the deserted road, a poor enough 
specimen of God’s handiwork, Heaven 
knows! 

When I regained the door, mother 
was lighting the lanterns—one above 
the sign; a second near the coffee urn; 
and the third and last beneath the 
center rafter of the ceiling. Father 
was in his chair beside the fire, sipping 
his evening toddy. My supper was 
waiting me in the kitchen. However, 
the exertion of supporting our guest 
had robbed me of breath; and with no 
intention other than that of regaining 
this very necessary adjunct of life, I 
sat down on the bench outside the door. 
The table, with father and mother at 
opposite sides, was visible from my po- 
sition, but I did not realize until later 
that the darkness hid me. So, uninten- 
tionally, I played the eavesdropper— 
and, as a matter of course, heard noth- 
ing good. 

When father laid down his mug 
mother stood off, regarding him sternly. 

“What did he mean?” she said at 
length, nodding her head in the direc- 
tion of the town to make the pronoun 
clearer. “ What did Stephens mean 
about having gold and being within the 
law?” 

“He meant what he said,” snapped 
father. 

“More devil work, I suppose,” said 
mother bitterly, “that will likely land 
you on the end of a rope, and me in a 
widow's cap with a son whose father 
was a felon and hanged! I’ve stood by 
you through storm and calm, John Cul- 
liford, but I'll not have my son dis- 
graced by you!” 

Father was blowing on a spoon of 
toddy. The fierce defiance bristling in 
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mother’s words caused the spoon to 
halt midway to its destination. 

“ Curse the woman!” said he. “ Are 
you daffy? ” 

“T want to know what this new af- 
fair is. If I’m daffy, there’s the reason.” 

Much as I longed to run to mother 
and beg her not to anger father be- 
cause of me, I was held back, just as 
father was impressed, by the frigid 
calm of her manner. 

“Why should you want to know of 
the matter? ” he asked at length. “ Pro- 
viding I get money, what’s the odds 
how I get it?” 

“Ts it nothing, think you, to have 
my son’s life ruined by your wicked 
acts and shameful death? ” 

“Stow it! Stow it! Death, eh? 
Seems to me you're sailing mighty free 
with the future, old girl. Well—since 
you’re so blessed ready with your ques- 
tions—the scheme’s to get rid of a 
cargo Chris is bringing in the Good 
Adventure. There! That’s the se- 


cret; and a musty one it is. And Ste- 
phens is in it to pass the stuff to the 


mollyheads that can’t be got at without 
him. Hope you approve the thing.” 

For a time mother stared at the fire- 
less hearth, her lined, careworn face 
gone white, and a horrible apprehension 
in her eyes. Once or twice father 
looked up; but as each furtive inspec- 
tion had the effect of drawing a rigid 
glance upon himself, he presently ap- 
plied himself unreservedly to his liquor. 

“ Well? ” he said at length, irritably. 
“Out with it, can’t you, and leave me a 
moment’s peace! ” 

“ How — what — Christopher won't 
dare come here?” 

Father laughed. 
But he will.” 

“And you’re—you’re to pass his 
cargo? ” 

“Every keg and rag and_ bale.” 
Father raised his mug and drained it. 
“ And that’s to luck, and good prices, 
and many crowns v5 

The toast ended abruptly, with 
mother’s hand on the upraised arm and 
her face quivering near the flushed 
cheeks. 

“Tt’s death if you’re caught!” she 
whispered. “Only last week the law 
was cried from the Bowling Green.” 


“Oh, won’t he? 


“Pish! D’ye think Chris is a fool 
to tell how he got his stuff? -D’ye think 
I’m a ninny to tell what trade the Ad- 
venture’s been running in? Or d’ye 
think Stephens’s loon enough to split 
who his clients are?” Father shook 
himself free with an oath. “ We’re not 
fools, any of us. Itell you, Chris has 
more than enough to buy this beggarly 
shanty a dozen times; and I'll have a 
good bit of the brass in commissions or 
know the reason.” 

“ Which will go as the other has gone 
—in drink and dice and clothes and 
carriages—for a month—if Stephens 
doesn’t let the constables know before 
the thirty days.” 

This contingeney seemed to sober 
father. He tilted back in his chair and 
stared at the ceiling, a frown cut be- 
tween his black brows. 

“Shiver my sides! You’ve a way of 
putting things that gives one the 
creeps!” he said. “I can only take my 
chances with the rest and ” he 
happened to look over his shoulder and 
spy me. “ What are you doing there, 
boy?” he bawled, and shook his fist at 
me. “Jump, or I'll rope’s end you for 
a listener! ” 


IT. 


Ir was my daily duty to open ‘and 
clear the house in preparation for pros- 
pective custom. When I awoke the fol- 
lowing morning the sun was above the 
tree tops, which fact pulled me out of 
bed double quick and set me to dress- 
ing. Should father find the tables and 
counter and windows uncleaned, my 
back would suffer. 

I had reached the shoe lacing stage, 
and was performing the duty with one 
foot on the sill, when a creak of blocks 
caused me to glance out of the window. 
A sharp nosed brig was rounding the 
point. While I watched, fascinated at 
so unusual a proceeding—for, while 


many craft passed, few entered our 


cove—the anchor splashed with a rattle 
of chains and a prodigious fountain of 
foam, and the main sheet and jib came 
rattling down. And then, there being 
a strong flood tide, the stranger swung 
athwart the river, stern to me. So 
clear was the air and so perfect the 
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light, the sun as yet not having come 
high enough to reach the water, that the 
vessel’s stern was clearly discernible. I 
could even descry a knot of seamen 
lounging in the waist, and two figures 
pacing the quarter deck and gazing 
landward from time to time. 

The “Good Adventure ”! Here was 
the name father had used in connection 
with his dream of wealth, or “ commis- 

“sions,” as-he had put it. I wondered 
what commissions meant, and how they 
were connected with the craft in the 
cove, and why mother had been so dis- 
tressed when father had talked of them. 
Then, before my speculations could ex- 
tend further, father’s husky bass rolled 
up from below and drove all interest 
in mundane affairs from me. 

“Why ain't the public room 
cleaned? ” father bellowed, when I had 
scrambled into my coat and flown down 
stairs to him. “ You lazy lubber! Vl 
teach you to oversleep! ” 

“Twas the ship made me late,” I 
whimpered. “Iwas the ship made me 
late, father. She came to anchor, 
and x 

“Then you'll take double allowance,” 
said father ruthlessly, “for being about 
and shirking.” 

He made a step towards me, and I 
sprang behind a table. 

“ But it’s the Good Adventure,” I 
said desperately, with no object in giv- 
ing the information other than the 
gaining of time until mother could 
come down and interfere to spare me 
the threatened beating. 

This was the cause of my words; the 
effect was startling. Father’s animos- 
ity vanished. With an oath, he flew 
to the door and shaded his eyes towards 
the sparkling river. So much tense 
eagerness, fierce impatience, and— 
which struck me a strange companion 
to the other expressions—such an ap- 
parent and inexplicabie dread alter- 
nately lightened and darkened his 
features, that I watched him instead 
of seizing the moment to make my 
escape. 

“Poth! It’s the Adventure, sure 
enough! ” he muttered. Going straight 
to the rum keg, he drew a eannikin and 
tossed it off neat. The liquor brought 
only a glimmer of his former color; 
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and when, not a minute later, a boat 
was lowered from the brig, he went 
pasty and took another drink, like a 
man striving to brace his nerves for an 
ordeal. 

It did not take the six rowers who 
manned the boat long to make the 
shore. When they had run the nose of 
their craft into the mud of our side 
yard, a man leaped out, spoke a few 
words to the boat crew, and stood on 
the shore while they pushed off. Not 
until they had regained the brig did he 
come up the yard towards us. Then he 
unhitched his sword and sauntered 
through the cabbages, cutting at the 
big green heads and whistling as he 
came, as much at home as if the place 
were his lawful habitation. He had a 
hump between his shoulders, and a 
long, white face atop. 

When he had covered half the dis- 
tance to the threshold, father cleared 
his throat and stepped forward. 

“How d’ye do, Chris? ” he said. And 
for all his preliminary fortifying, his 
voice was husky. . 

The hunchback looked up; and never 
in all my life had I (nor have I since) 
beheld a face so absolutely terrifying. 
It was devoid of blotch, or whisker, or 
any physical disfigurement; but it was 
the very smoothness, the steely glitter 
of the gray eyes, the feline suavity of 
the thin, bloodless lips, that made the 
man so fearful. He was dressed richly 
in watered silk coat and shorts, claret 
colored stockings, and buckled shoes; 
and his sword was jeweled, and hung 
from an embossed leather belt. The 
richness of the clothes only drew at- 
tention to the deformity; and with the 
horribly still countenance overtopping 
the whole, the stranger was in very fact 
a bogy. 

All this had impressed itself upon me 
during the time it took father to hold 
out his hand and add to his first salu- 
tation, “ Have you no words after five 
years’ parting, Chris? ” 

The other stopped in his whistling. 
“Words?” he echoed, and his voice 
was as terrifying as his appearance. 
“ Bah! . You’ve softened since we went 
the rounds in the Merchant. Words, 
forsooth! Talk to the pump if talk 
you must; for me, I nod when I can, 
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and act when I can’t nod.” Which 
statement I had good reason to re- 
member in later days. 

This rebuff sent a flush through 
father’s face and neck. The impassive- 
ly insolent countenance of the new- 
comer, however, never altered, even 
though father angry was a thing to be 
feared by a six foot seaman drunk. 
Father made an attempt to laugh the 
affair off; but by the time he had de- 
clared that Chris was a short dog and 
always had been one, he was in the 
house, and his companion was gimleting 
me with a pair of passionless eyes. 

“Who's this?” said he, meaning me. 

“Tis Gilbert,” said father. 

“Oh, ho! Gilbert, eh? Brats change 
in five years. Come here, boy.” I went 
reluctantly enough and suffered myself 
to be scrutinized as if I were a bale of 
tobacco or a blackamoor slave. “ H’m! 
The son of his mother, more’s the pity! 
How old are ye, boy?” 

I gave my age briefly—*“ Fourteen, 
come Candlemas.” Indeed, I was so 
pointed in my brevity that the anger 
which father would not visit on his 
brother flared upon me. 

“Curse you for a hulk!” he cried. 
“Have you lost your tongue, you 
shrimp? Shake your Uncle Chris’ 
hand, or I'll teach you manners! ” 

Uncle Chris was no more anxious to 
shake my hand than was I to shake 
his. Just as love comes to one at sight, 
so had repugnance for him come to me; 
and apparently the sentiment was re- 
ciprocated. He said: 

“Nay, I’ll not trouble the boy; he’s 
too fine for a plain man; ” and, dismiss- 
ing me with a gesture, gazed around 
the room. “ You've not prospered, I 
take it, Jack.” 

“ No, curse the luck! ” 

“Twas never cursing filled a panni- 
kin or a purse,” he said. “ Nor, by the 
Power, does cursing go far towards fill- 
ing the wants of a man. I’ve seen a 
whole ship’s company cursing in the 
tropics, with the pitch bubbling and 
the water casks like bowls of gruel: 
and not so much as a catspaw came to 
help ’em. Up and do, man! ” 

The lecture agreed ill with father, 
yet he swallowed it in a truly marvelous 
manner. And Uncle Chris continued: 
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“ What are the arrangements for dis- 
posing of the cargo?” He jerked his 
thumb towards the open door, framed 
in which was the brig on a parallelo- 
gram of sparkling water and wood. 
“ You’ve considered speed, I hope? ” 

“Stephens is to handle the city end 
—Stephens, who put through Teach’s 
stuff.” 

“ A man we can trust?” 

“He’s fond of guineas—that should 
be his guaranty. What have you to 
pass? ” 

Uncle Chris pulled out a_ chair 
and leaned back luxuriously. “ Every- 
thing from silk brocades to linen and 
tea. Four East Indiamen, one after 
the other, off the Cape Verdes. The 
last was nasty, but The colorless 
lips parted in a indescribable, evil smile 
so that my blood ran cold. “They had 
bullion, too. But that’s where J can 
get at it when I’ve retired.” 

“H’m!” said father. “ Retired! ” 

“ Lord, yes, brother Jack ;retired and 
become a squire, and put a new roof 
on the church, and had a window in- 
stalled to my good works. Trust me 
for knowing when the pile’s big enough. 
Come here, boy,” he added, addressing 
me with a suddenness that made me 
jump. “ D’ye like the sea?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“ And do you like your Uncle Chris? 
He’s a handsome man, and a shapely, 
eh?” 

“ J—I’m very glad to seeyou,” said 1. 

Father spared me a further lie by in- 
terrupting impatiently: 

“ Blast it, Chris! What’s the sense 
of this rot? Have done and get to 
business. When’ll the stuff be ashore? ” 

“ Now, that’s what I call handsome— 
business first, last, and in the middle,” 
said Chris. “I take it this is the cause. 
of your blessed opulence. However,” 
he went on, lavghing insolently at 
father’s discomfsare, “we'll talk no 
more rot. You can expect the stuff 
ashore as fast as we can get it out be- 
tween sun down and sun up—say in 
three days. Where will you store it?” 

“Tn the wood.” ‘i 

Uncle Chris glanced out the window 
at the underbrush all glistening with 
dew, and shook his head. 

“T won't have it ruined there. 
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Where’s the sense of risking the yard 
arm if the fruit of your work is to be 
rotted by rain?” 

“We could put up a shed,” said 
father, 

“Shed your eye! The stuff’s to be 
under cover here in the house.” 

Father jumped to his feet. “In the 
house!” he cried. “I daren’t, Chris! 
I’m not a model citizen and—I daren’t. 
The revenue officers % 

“ Are fools, brother Jack. Did they 
find the stuff in the ship? Not they; 
they liked my rum too well to go far 
from it. And did they recognize the 
pretty merchantman as the Good Ad- 
venture of a certain fame? Not they, 
the lubberly scows! So I say they— 
and you, brother Jack, for your fears— 
are fools! There’s no more danger in 
putting the stuff in the house than 
there is of choking over porridge eaten 
with a spoon.” 

Father thought otherwise, however, 
and set about the proving of his con- 
tention, blustering first, and then, as 
his brother ignored him, going about 
on the other tack. 

“would be the ruin of me, Chris,” 
he whimpered. “*T'would be the clap- 
ping of me into limbo; and that you 
know. How could I hide so much as a 
bolt of silk here? What could I say 
y), PRBEETES 

“ Jack,” interrupted Uncle Chris, 
with a yawn, “ you know what I’ve al- 
ways held you to be; when you’ve had 
the chance to make, you’ve howled 
small, and when you haven’t had the 
chance, you’ve barked big. Now I put 
the thing to you plain and square—the 
stuff comes here and you get your com- 
missions, or it stays in the Adventure 
and you don’t get so much as a smell 
of the dust. D’ye follow me, Jack?” 

Father did follow, and, perceiving the 
folly of wasting further breath in argu- 
ment, sullenly gave in. 

“So!” remarked uncle grimly. “Now, 
where’s a likely place for the stowage? ” 

Father mentioned an unused portion 
of the cellar. Uncle Chris wished to 
see the place, and the twain departed. 
When they came aboveground again, 
they went straight to the shore. Uncle 
whistled. After a long delay the boat 
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put off; and without a look at father 
standing beside him, he went across the 
sunny water to his idle ship. 


lil. 


I stoop in the doorway until the 
boat had gone alongside and Uncle 
Chris ascended from her. As I turned 
away, mother, pale to the lips, crept 
into the room. Father came up the 
yard and disappeared into his den with 
a prodigious slamming of doors and 
rumble of curses. Mother sent his 
breakfast in to him, and she and I ate 
alone, she silent and abstracted, I curi- 
ous to know of this uncle whose ex- 
istence I had almost forgotten. 

“Gentleman of fortune” he was, 
father had once told me. At the time of 
the telling the term had conveyed no 
meaning other than a deep awe for its 
fine sound. Now, however, the refer- 
ence I had heard to the four East In- 
diamen, and, still further, my uncle’s 
personality, roused my doubts as to 
the lawfulness of his profession. I 
glanced out at the brig, a double ship, 
each mast and rope and spar reflected 
tremulously in the still waters of the 
bay, and felt a longing, as unaccount- 
able as it was perverse, to be on her. 
When I said as much to mother, she 
gave a smothered scream and leaped up 
and threw her arms around my neck. 

“No, no! Not on that ship, Bertie! 
Not on that ship, dearest!” she cried, 
and went on like one possessed, peering 
over her shoulder as if the brig were 
a phantom, and goblins were about to 
spring therefrom and hurry my soul to 
perdition. 

“ Nay, mother, if you say I must not, 
I must not,” said I. Then, with boyish 
insistence: “ But why shouldn’t I go 
abroad? ” 

“ Because—because—oh, you must 
never leave your mother, Bertie! ” 

Before I could ‘object to this illogical 
reason the creak of oars and a series 
of hoarse commands had come from the 
end of the yard. Looking out, I saw 
a boat grounding on our shore, and a 
score of shaggy, mahogany colored sea- 
men tumbling to land. The men were 
dressed in grotesque odds and ends of 
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finery—a red shirt, perhaps, with sky 
blue satin shorts filthy beyond descrip- 
tion, or a laced beaver and coat topping 
nankeen trousers and bare legs. All 
were armed with cutlass and pistols, 
which, with the garments, gave the 
wearers a quaking bad appearance. 

The leader—at least, the one I took 
as such, being that he talked loudest 
and swore the most—came up the yard 
alone, leaving his mates clustered on 
the gunwale of the boat. 

“ Avast there, matey!” he called, as 
I turned away and started on a run to 
apprise father of the invasion. “ Heave 
to, my jolly, and—ho! Dames aboard, 
eh? Mornin’, ma’am.” He pulled off 
his cap and knuckled elaborately. 
“Dames is my werry special likin’; 
after rum an’ a swingin’ of cutlasses, 
dames is my werry special likin’, sink 
me if they ain’t!” 

Mother had risen. Indeed, the new- 
comer’s lean, fierce face, the beauty of 
which was not enhanced by a thick mat 
of whisker and a pair of gold earrings, 
was not such as invited confidence or a 
desire to tarry. 

“You wish to see my husband, Mr. 
Culliford? ” she said. 

“ Aye, if so it be as Mr. Culliford’s 
skipper of this here craft. And where 
may he be?” 

The query was answered by father 
himself. 

“ Who’s this?” said he, pushing me 
aside to face the seaman. 

“Your humble and obedient, as is 
called Jim Cant, mate o’ the trader 
Good Adventure, four weeks out o’— 
where the devil was we ter be out 0’? 
Well, I can’t just think as where we 
was out 0’, but me and my mates is 
here to rig up a bulkhead somewhere 
in this here hulk. Capting’s orders. 
Timber and men’s in the dingey.” 

This was evidently an expected visi- 
tation, for without more ado father took 
Cant into the cellar, where we heard 
the two stumbling about in the dark- 
ness of an old wine room. Presently 
the seaman reappeared, shouted to his 
men, and a procession of tatterdema- 
lions, each with a plank on his shoulder, 
started up the yard. 

All morning there was a_ hideous 
clamor of hammering and talk in the 


cellar. At noon the former ceased and 
the men tumbled up to the yard. By 
their conversation, I gathered that the 
partition was erected. At the boat they 
fell to quarreling as to who should re- 
turn to the brig and who stay to receive 
the cargo as it came ashore. At one 
stage of the dispute it seemed as if 
knives would surely be drawn. Their 
harsh voices arose in a stream of 
clamorous profanity, which, with their 
flushed faces and twitching fingers, 
seemed to assure the commitment of 
murder before our very eyes. 

In the height of the turmoil a cold, 
quiet “How now, gentlemen!” sur- 
prised us all; and there was Uncle 
Chris, twirling his handsome sword on 
the toe of his boot and dispassionately 
regarding the brawlers. Every man, 
from Cant to the tarriest A. S., shrank 
from the cold gaze, like schoolboys 
caught cribbing by the head master. 

“So!” went on my uncle slowly. 
“When I am not present you must 
jangle and fight and all but tell the 
constables in town who and what you 
are! When did a peaceful merchant- 
man carry a set of riotous rogues and 
a mate worse than the worst? Thomas, 
Watts, Dally, and Wicket, stay here; 
the rest of you, back to the brig! ” 

One huge, red haired ruffian threw 
down his cap. “ Dashed if I go!” he 
bawled. “Tl have my share of easy 
berths, captain or no captain, or e 

Uncle Chris, his eyes like bits of 
glass in an oval of brown ivory, drew 
a pistol. The very lack of haste or 
passion in the gesture was terrifying. 

“You won’t go, Mr. McWilliams? 
But I think you will. And if there’s 
any man here who wants to mutiny, let 
him say so now. He'll find the road to 
hell easy traveling! ” 

It was wonderful—one undersized 
man dominating the score of brawny 
brutes. For dominated they were. ‘The 
incipient mutiny vanished. When I 
turned away to go about my sorely neg- 
lected work, the dingey was alongside 
the brig, and the gig which had brought 
Uncle Chris ashore was pulling after it. 

I was busy polishing the coffee urn 
five minutes later, when three of the 
sailors—whether Thomas, Watts, Dally, 
or Wicket, I, of course, knew not—came 
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stamping into the public room, calling 
loudly for drink. 

I asked what I could serve the gen- 
tlemen, and the one nearest the door 
took me in from head to foot, and burst 
into a guffaw. 

“Shiver my timbers! Here’s a clip- 
per askin’ of what we'll have! Did ye 
ever hear, matey, of a gen’leman of 
fortin takin’ aught but rum? If ye 
did, trot out the lubber, an’ we ll take 
a look at his canvas.’ 

This reply did not help me greatly, 
but I gathered the men would have 
Santa Cruz, and drew them each a 
pannikin. 

“ Here’s luck! ” 
raising the drink. 

“ An’ plenty o’ gold when the divvy’s 
made,” said a second, and broke into 
the stave: 


said the spokesman, 


“Ho, ho, for a crew and a captain bold, 

Ho, ho, for a pannikin of rum! 

Ho, ho, for the jewels and the glittering yellow gold, 

Ho, ho, for the Jolly Roger’s flung !” 

He trolled it out in a roaring, un- 
musical voice that seemed to shake the 
soot from the rafters. The tune was 
that which Uncle Chris had whistled 
when he first landed. It was fairly 
catchy, but the words were bad and the 
spirit of them worse. 

“Tommy can tip a stave,” said the 
third man admiringly, when the song 
was ended and the rum downed. Then 
he produced a set of dice and a box, and 
the three began to game, with their 
heads together and such interest in 
their varying chances that soon even 
the pannikins lay unheeded at their 
elbows, though I had refilled them as 
father had taught me—as soon as they 
were empty, and without asking the 
guest. 

When the room had long been silent 
but for the rattle of the ivory cubes 
and the muttered curses of the game- 
sters, mother appeared at the pantry 
door and beckoned me. 

“ What is it?” I asked breathlessly, 
for her face and manner were patent 
of catastrophe. 

“ Your—your father!” she gasped, 
and hauled me through the pantry to 
the kitchen door. There she halted, 
and I, behind her, was rooted to the 
spot for horror of what I beheld. 
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The kitchen was a long brick room, 
with hearth and dresser and table for 
furnishings. The table had been 
drawn to the window, and was littered 
with cards and the slops of an over- 
turned ale mug. In the center of the 
floor, each with a hand on the other’s 
throat, and each with a knife in the 
free hand, were father and the fourth 
seaman, swaying to and fro in silent 
fury. 

The clatter of a knife dropped to 
the floor roused me and opened the 
valves of mother’s voice. While she 
screamed, I saw that it was father who 
had been disarmed, and dashed into the 
room. I had no thought nor plan of 
action, but father’s peril infused me 
with a sort of reckless energy. 

Fortunately, I was not called upon 
to expend my puny strength in the 
quarrel. Father, finding himself at a 
disadvantage, wriggled out of the 
other’s grasp, and, springing back, seized 
the poker from the hearth and dealt 
the man a crashing blow across the 
head with it. Without a groan, the fel- 
low doubled up. 


“Shark meat!” father. 


panted 
“You'll cheat at a gentleman’s game, 
will you? You'll say black’s red, will 


you? Curse you, Ill ” He broke off, 
and, with the inspiration of some 
thought, stared at the huddled heap at 
his feet. “Why not?” he muttered, 
and had plumped down on his knees 
and was going through the fellow’s 
pockets before I had grasped the sig- 
nificance of the action. 

“John!” gasped mother. 

He looked up and scowled.~ “ You 
mind your pots. and kettles, old wom- 
an! And you, Bert, light out, or I’ll 
blacken your back!” 

I crawled away, shaking with fright, 
and had no more than regained the 
public when father came in also. 

“Well, lads,” he cried, and gave 
each of the players a slap of swaggering 
good fellowship, “how’s luck, eh? 
Fetch me a chair, Bert. Dashed if I 
don’t have a go with these sea dogs, 
just to show ’em an old hand’s as good 
as the best of ’em.” 

As he spoke, he pulled out a handful 
of gold. Even had I not known that 
every yellow coin belonging to us was 
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sewed up in the feathers of mother’s 
mattress, the very nature of the money 
would have roused suspicion. Such a 
mixture of doubloons and guineas, 
pieces of eight and Georges, and 
squares of gold perforated in the center 
and stamped with outlandish charac- 
‘ters—such a conglomeration of the 
coins of the earth could never have 
found an honest way into an obscure 
country inn. However, the stuff was 
gold, which was all the players cared 
about, I suppose. 

The play had not continued long 
when the pantry door opened again. I 
held my breath. A lean, yellow skinned 
rascal, of a beauty not heightened by 
the addition of a dirty rag of bandage 
on his head, came slouching in. It was 
the fourth sailor. He would seek re- 
venge, his companions would side with 
him, and where would father be! What 
could I do to help? 

But my fears proved groundless. The 
thought of vengeance never seemed to 
enter the beaten man’s head. To be 
sure, he scowled black enough at 
father, like a dog showing its teeth at 
a hated master. But this demonstra- 
tion sufficed him. You may be sure I 
thought him a poor spirited gentle- 
man of fortune. And when, presenily, 
father tossed him a few of his own 
coins, telling him to join the game, and 
he seized them eagerly and obeyed, the 
opinion was not altered. 

All the afternoon the quintet sat 
there, sipping their rum and alter- 
nately lauding and cursing the dice. 
It seemed the cargo was not to be 
landed until dusk, and the fellows were 
bent on making the most of their lei- 
sure—and father on making the most 
of it, too. I, of course, had duties to 
attend to; but each time I passed the 
door, or entered the room, it was to 
find the disheveled heads together, and 
the swollen red faces expressing the 
gamblers’ passions. 

Sundown brought mother with bacon 
and duff for all. Thomas and Wicket 
were for passing the meal in favor of 
play. When the others dissented they 
flew into a rage and cursed like mad- 
men; but the majority ruled and sup- 
per was served. 

I was clearing away the wreck of the 
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meal when the creak of oars between 
thole pins, and the cries of men shout- 
ing as if bent on a picnic, resounded 
through the quiet shores of the bay. A 
fleet had put off from the brig. 

Once the boats landed, I saw they 
were loaded with richest merchandise 
—bales of satins and velvets and bro- 
cades, casks of cognac, and bolts of lace 
wrapped in oiled cloth, the whole rep- 
resenting an amount of money utterly 
beyond my small ken. The value, va- 
riety, and richness of the cargo were 
truly enormous; yet so heedless was the 
discharging and handling of the stuff 
that.more than one keg was smashed 
and more than one bolt dropped in the 
mud, This carelessness seemed to me 
criminal. Not till many years after did 
I appreciate the cause. To those to 
whom riches come quickly value is noth- 
ing; and where can there be care with- 
out value? 

Uncle Chris came ashore with the 
last boat and took the ordering of the 
stowage. A lantern was set at the head 
of the cellar steps; and to see a brawny, 
bearded sailor plunge out of the dark- 
ness and into the strip of light, and 
watch him descend the steep steps with 
a bale or a bolt or a keg balanced on 
his shoulder, was an occupation strongly 
romantic. It smacked of the smug- 
gling cases I had heard discussed so 
often; and I thought what a fine thing 
it must be to be a gentleman of for- 
tune and own a share in such riches. 


By midnight the last of the night’s 


work was done. The last seaman was 
draining a nightcap, and mother was 
locking the front door, with father 
hopelessly drunk on the floor, and me 
in a state betwixt pleasant excitement 
at what I had seen, and bewilderment 
at the yelling and oaths and confusion 
of the last few hours. 


IV. 


I was helping mother tidy the public 
room (which the sailors had left muddy 
beyond description) next day, when 
father called me. He was in his room 
and had on his hat. He bade me get 
mine without telling mother. When I 
had obeyed and rejoined him, we came 
forth. ; 
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“(’m going to Stephens’,” he said 
shortly. 

Mother looked up from her work and 
saw me dressed for the road. “ Why 
are you taking Bert? ” 

“Because I need him,” snapped 
father; and, making a quick move, he 
passed mother, pulling me with him. 

I was so accustomed to domestic dif- 
ferences and evasions that, once the inn 
was hidden in the trees, I was content 
to stride along the road, happy in the 
partial freedom of a journey to town. 
Now and again I glanced up at father. 
That he was in a mood of irresolution 
was evident in the frequency of his 
halts and the impatient oaths with 
which he invariably recommenced the 
journey. This vacillation, too, was such 
an old story that, so long as it was not 
directed at myself, I never spared it a 
thought. Once, indeed, as we turned 
into the Bowery Lane, I asked our des- 
tination ; but my curiosity being rough- 
ly crushed, I contented myself there- 
after with silent speculation. 

At the Collect Lake we turned east 
to the riverside, and passed succes- 


sively the outskirts of the town, the 
Vly Market at the foot of Maiden Lane 
and Queen Street; and so we came to 
the corner of Mr. Stephens’ block— 


Crown Street. Here, in the shelter of 
Farmer Van Vrankin’s apple orchard, 
the reason of my presence was eXx- 
plained. 

“Do you run to the house,” said 
father. “Tell Mr. Stephens the rum 
is served at three of the clock today. 
Remember the word—rum at three of 
the clock today! ” 

I repeated the sentence twice, re- 
ceived a caution against forgetting or 
misstating it, and set forth. 

Stephens lived in a fine pillared man- 
sion set behind a garden of hollyhocks 
and dahlias and hedges of box. It was 
with a certain trepidation that I passed 
up to the door and rapped. The mag- 
nificence of the place awed me. 

The chandler himself answered my 
knock, and, upon my mentioning 
father’s name, ushered me into a fine 
large hall that had rugs on the floor 
and antlers on the wall. Beyond the 
staircase was an open door looking into 
a room lined with books and furnished 
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like an office. A man was there stroll- 
ing in front of the books, reading the 
titles, and now and again taking one 
down with an air of ennui that went 
ill with his pale, sharp face and alert 
bearing. 

“Father says that rum will be 
served at three of the clock today, Mr. 
Stephens,” said I, when the scant sal- 
utations between us had been made. 

Stephens repeated the words in a 
stuttering, uncertain tongue, which 
told that, young as was the day, he was 
in his cups. He then told me to tell 
his dear, dear friend Culliford—l 
should be proud to have so fine a man 
as Culliford for a father—that he 
would be at the inn without fail at the 
time appointed; and I made my exit. 

I had left father whittling a twig on 
the orchard wall. When I rejoined him 
I found him pasty white and his teeth 
chattering, though the day was warm. 
I thought at once of the horrors, which 
curse had fastened upon him the pre- 
vious year. There was a wildness in his 
eye, a desperation in his manner, that 
made my heart jump; and he had a 
long knife, such as sailors use, in his 
hand, which, even though his fingers 
beat a tattoo on the haft, was capable 
of mischief. 

“What is it, father?” I cried fear- 
fully. 

Without answering, he gave a sort 
of gasp, seized hold of me, and ran 
through the orchard. We scrambled 
out into Maiden Lane, cut through a 
vegetable garden, and were presently 
panting in the thicket at the edge of 
the Swamp, the sweat shining on 
father’s face, and I in a dazed wonder 
as to what it all meant. 

“ Was—was there a thin man in Ste- 
phens’?” father gasped. “Speak up, 
can’t you?” and he gave me a shake 
that made my teeth rattle. 

“There was a man in the back 
room,” I whispered, more frightened by 
his strange manner than the pain of 
the shaking. 

“Had he ”—father stopped to clear 
his throat and gulp—“ had he a scar on 
his cheek—his right cheek? ” 

I thought a moment, and then re- 
membered that the man had had such a 
scar, and answered in the affirmative. 
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Not another word did father say. He 
shoved his knife into its sheath beneath 
his coat, and set out for home at a tear- 
ing run. When we reached the yard I 
was soweak from the pace I sank on the 
bench beside the door, my wrists and 
ears throbbing and my head spinning 
like a top. I remember dimly of father 
rushing down to the shore after drain- 
ing a cannikin of rum, and of a shrill 
whistle splitting my head, and of 
father returning and pacing frantically 
on the hearth. 

I suppose a quarter of an hour 
passed between the whistle and the 
sound of my uncle’s voice. 

“ Ah, nephew,” said he. “ Playing 
the gentleman, are you? And why, 
brother Jack, am I disturbed at my 
dinner? ” 

“ Because Williams and Lemp are 
buzzing Stephens,” replied father 
hoarsely. 

I looked up in time to see a black 
shadow cross my uncle’s face. 

“Oh!” said he. “The revenue of- 
ficers! ” 

“The smartest in the colony, blast 
their souls! ” 

Father was evidently badly fright- 
ened; and even I, who knew of Lemp 
and Williams as ordinary children know 
of the Bogy Man, felt that there was 
calamity in the air. Wonderful tales 
had I heard of the arrests these two 
men had made, of the plots against the 
customs they had unearthed. More- 
over, if their names were sufficient to 
alarm father into the horrors, surely 
they were dangerous. At least, that 
was my deduction. 

If Uncle Chris was disturbed, he cov- 
ered the feeling. When father, in a 
shaking voice, had consigned the offi- 
cers to the eternal pit and to every 
torture his imagination could conjure, 
he inquired how the facet had been dis- 
covered. 

“I went to town to tell Stephens to 
be here at three for the invoices, and 
while Bert was delivering the message I 
saw Williams come out of the back 
door. Lemp was in the study with 
Stephens—curse him, and curse the 
whole business! Here I’m ruined, just 
when things were beginning to look 
up. Through you, too! I wish to God 
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you'd been yard armed ten years 
back!” 

Father raved on longer, including in 
his anathemas the Good Adventure, the 
sea, the Jolly Roger (what that was I 
did not know), and many other things 
of which I was equally ignorant. When 
he halted to breathe and mop his face, 
Uncle Chris took up the conversation 
in a manner which contrasted markedly 
with that of his brother. 

“It’s all very well to yell,” he said, 
“but I doubt if yelling’ll save your 
skin—providing the danger’s as black 
as you think. Now attend to me. If 
this Stephens passed Teach’s goods, he’s 
able to look after himself—that’s sense, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Aye, aye,” cried father distracted- 
ly, “ but—to think they’re in the house, 
man! How’ll I deny them? And— 
good God, look there! ” 

He clutched his brother’s arm and 
pointed through the window to the 
wood across the road. I, following the 
direction of the hand, saw only a flock 
of wild pigeons wheeling above the 
limp treetops. Nothing very terrifying, 
I thought. But Uncle Chris had a dif- 
ferent view. 

“Them, d’ye think? ” he asked. 

“Them or the devil!” gasped 
father. 

“Them or the 
them! ” 

Uncle Chris went to the side door, 
which, facing the river, was hidden 
from sight of the road, and beckoned 
to the men in his boat. When they 
joined him he spoke a few quick words 
that sent them back to the beach, 
and, under cover of the bank, down 
stream. The land falling sharply to 
the water, their movements could not 
be observed from the place where the 
pigeons wheeled. I watched them bend 
and duck, spring around a diminutive 
copse of willows, and disappear. 

“Tf it’s the devil, theyll get him by 
the heels!” said Uncle Chris grimly. 
“Gad, Jack, you’ve gotten a poor hod- 
dydoddy, to lose your nerve at the be- 
ginning of the cruise. “Twill do you 
good to make the trip with us this 
time.” 

Father 


devil, we'll have 


replied 


sullenly ‘that he, 
wouldn’t go the trip, and ‘that he 
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couldn’t if he would, because of mother 
and me. 

“Pious man,’ sneered Chris, and 
gave one of his hateful, silent laughs. 
“Ah, here are my lambs. Well?” as 


the three knaves appeared—and villan- 


ous creatures they were, too, brown and 
whiskered and seamed with scars. 
“ Well, what’s yonder? ” 

“Twas a lubber, capt’n,” said the 
foremost, a squat, heavy man, minus 
an ear. “I seen the stern o’ his coat, 
I did, an’ Jerry seen the end o’ his 
heel. But he scudded afore we could 
go alongside. All we got was his 
bloomin’ cap, which here it is.” 

The sailor handed over a crumpled 
black traveling hat. Uncle Chris 
handed the gear to father, who turned 
it bottom up and gave a smothered 
cr 


father’s emotion. 

We all turned, to see Mr. Stephens 
* Jurching up the road. . 

“Stephens, eh?” said my uncle. 
“ Now we'll learn where we stand.” 

Mr. Stephens caught sight of us and 
waved his hat. “Good day, gen’le- 
men!” he bawled; and again, “ Good 
day, gen’lemen,” when he reached the 
door. “A fine—hic—season, gen’le- 
men, with—with guineas rolling in, 
yow’ll say. ‘Rum served at three o’ 
the clock’? was the word. R—hic— 
rum! And I’ve starved for a drop— 
hic—this half hour. You'll say * 

Uncle Chris was not a big man, but 
he seized the chandler*by the slack of 
the coat and shook him back and forth 
and sideways. 

“ That'll sober you, perhaps, I’ll say,” 
said he. “If you’d not seen rum for 
half a year, we’d like be better off.” 

“Eh?” gurgled Stephens. “ Who— 
who the devil—hic—are you?” 

“One who wants to know what Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Lemp, two gentle- 
men in his majesty’s employ, were 
doing at: your house this forenoon. I 
want a true account, my dear sir, or, 
much as it would grieve me, I should 


* Look!” he whispered. “‘T, L’— 
Timothy Lemp! We’re gone! ” and the 
hat dropped from his nerveless hand. 

“ Here’s a craft as may help us out 
a bit,” interrupted one of the sailors, 
before Uncle Chris could speak anent 
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be obliged to put you aboard the brig 
yonder and give you a bath in twenty 
fathoms, with a six pounder shot for a 
float.” 

The threat was delivered with an 
exaggerated respect, yet it made the 
chandler pull his scattered wits to- 
gether. 

“Williams and—hic—and Lemp?” 
he stuttered. “I—hic—sent ’em on a 
fine trail, m’ lad. To—hic—to Boston 
town I sent ’em, with never—hic—a 
hint as how the stuff was here. Trust 
—hic—Albert Stephens, gen’lemen, to 
set a revenue officer by the ear.” 

“ Humph! ” ejaculated Uncle Chris; 
then: “Why did you get drunk so 
early, man? That may go with Teach, 
but, dash my eyes, it won’t do for 
Christopher Culliford.” He espied me, 
eyes and mouth agape at all this excite- 
ment, and cried, “ Here, you boy, out 
of this! We’ve no room for a chatter- 
box.” 

Much as I longed to hear the re- 
mainder of the conversation, the order 
forbade any disobedience. I walked 
sullenly away and sought mother in the 
buttery; but even her company was 
denied me, by reason of a most unheard 
of ill humor. She could do nothing 
but ery and shake her head whenever I 
spoke. And presently she, too, sent me 
away. 

Rebuffed thus on all sides, I wan- 
dered into the yard. Through the 
window I could see father, Uncle 
Chris, Stephens, and the three seamen 
grouped on the hearth, Uncle Chris 
doing most of the talking, the rest 
contenting themselves with an eager 
attention. In the stream was the lazily 
swinging brig, her ports and deck rail- 
ings glistening in the afternoon sun, 
her halyards pencil lines on the sky. 
Some seamen were clustered on the 
forecastle, gaming, I knew, by their 
positions. Straightaway past our gate 
wound the highroad. For the rest, 
north and west and south were the 
cool, misty woods. Work was over until 
tea time; and after the confusion of the’ 
last two days an hour’s quiet egg hunt 
in the trees seemed nigh to Paradise 
for enjoyment. I crossed the yard, 
and, whipping at the daisies that stud- 
ded the path, entered the wood. 
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I had not gone far—in fact, our 
chimney and a patch of open water 
were yet clearly visible through the 
aisles of .brown trunks—when a man, 
stepping noiselessly from a bush, con- 
fronted me. A glance sufficed to show 
the fellow as the lean, restless man, 
Lemp. At his appearance I gave back. 
Before I could run, however, a dozen 
other men, all stout, lusty fellows 
dressed in a blue uniform of serge, 
emerged upon the path. 

“ What’s this?” It was Lemp who 
spoke. “ What’s this—a pup of the 
black breed, eh? Is it spying, eh?” 
he cried, frowning fiercely. 

“ Indeed, sir, no,” replied I. “I was 
walking to find eggs and pass the time 
till tea.” 

“Oh!” said he, and glanced first at 
me out of the tail of his eye, then at 
the rows of his silent companions, and 
then at the patch of silver water 
through the trees. Clearly he was de- 
bating the truth of my story. Then he 
seemed to reach a decision adverse to 
me, and motioned one of his men for- 
ward. 

“Take the lad, Fletcher,” he com- 
manded. “ We can’t risk tale bearing at 
this stage of the game. D’ye know who 
I am, lad? ” 

“Yes, sir—Mr. Lemp,” I answered 
innocently. 

“There, I told you!” the officer 
flashed, as triumphantly as if my 
knowledge of his identity had settled a 
dispute. “ We can’t have him splitting 
that Mr. Lemp’s in the wood. ‘Take 
him with care, Fletcher, and be sure you 
hold onto him. He’s best here out of 
danger, any way, and we'll need him for 
a witness.” 

When Fletcher, a great, bluff, good 
natured constable, took my arm, I be- 
gan to blubber; but presently, when I 
was beside him in the sweet scented 
grass, whither we all repaired after my 
eapture, I bethought me of Lemp’s 
words, “best out of danger.” Then 
there was to be danger—an attack upon 
‘Uncle Chris and his followers, most 
likely. Father’s prospective danger did 
not cause me much concern, for reasons 
which must be obvious; but that mother 


(To be continued.) 


would be exposed to shot and cap- 
ture in company with a lot of detest- 
able ruffians, filled me with an agony 


of horror. I resolved that the thing 
should not be; and while the mood was 
hot in me, cast about for a means of 
gratifying it. 

The day was now far advanced, the 
water shining crimson through the 
trees, and all the insect and feathered 
world stilled to slumber. The shadows 
had gathered black in the hollows, and 
the leafy recesses of the wood appeared 
invitingly dark. Yet with it all I saw 
not a single chance of eluding my 
guards. They lay on both sides of me, 
a line of spots blacker than the dusk— 
the end of a boot here, the top of a 
cap there, the stirring of a bush fur- 
ther away. Occasionally Lemp crept 


_to the edge of the road and peered 


down towards the inn. Several times, 
also, men from a different part of the 
wood came up, and, after a whispered 
conversation with the leader, disap- 
peared as noiselessly as they had come. 
By this I gathered I had fallen in 
with only one portion of the constables, 
and that the land side of our house 
was surrounded. The knowledge did 
not tend to cheer me. But how to get 
away? 

These whispered consultations also 
told me the story of the men’s pres- 
ence—how a boastful word given by 
one of the crew in his cups had hinted 
the character of the Good Adventure. 
Then, as father himself had said, the 
inn’s reputation was not of the best. 
Only the hour to nightfall separated 
the law officers from the honor (and 
reward) of capturing a notorious pirate 
and his accomplices. 

For perhaps two hours I endured the 
suspense of forced inaction. The sun 
went down, and the gray afterlight 
blotted the rich colors from the sky 
and river. In half an hour it would be 
dark enough for the attack. And I 
was a helpless prisoner, and mother in 
danger! The tension on my nerves 
became so great I could have screamed 
as with a physical hurt. 

And then, a Godsend, an answer to 
prayer, came my opportunity. 
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THE PART THEY HAVE PLAYED IN THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


Gigs: history of the soldier is practi- 
cally the history of the human race. 
Mankind has had to fight for everything 
it possesses. In the earliest ages, primi- 
tive man had to battle against the wild 
beast for bare existence. Then, as the 
arts and sciences dawned, civilization 
held its own against the savage only by 
superior prowess with the sword; and 
when culture and luxury forgot how to 
fight they perished, as Rome fell before 
the Gauls, and Constantinople before 
the Turks. Today, the progress of in- 
vention has set the enlightened nations 
too far ahead of outer barbarism to fear 
any peril from it; but fighting has not 
been banished from the earth, and there 
is no present prospect that it will be. It 
is no longer simply might that makes 
right, but the nation that is not pre- 
pared to draw the sword in defense of 
its own is likely to find itself, sooner or 
later, with very little to defend. 

And war, with all its evils, has been 
one of the mightiest levers of human 
progress. No other agency has been so 
powerful in eliminating the weak and 
the unfit, and in leaving the destinies of 
the race in the hands of those strongest 
in body and ablest in mind—for in- 
telligence, rather than brute force, has 
always been the controlling factor in 
warfare. If the peace societies had their 
way, and hostilities ended tomorrow, it 
would by no means be an unmixed bless- 
ing to the world. 

The longest general peace of mod- 
ern times was that which followed the 
tremendous and exhausting struggles of 
the Napoleonic wars. “ It is an honor- 
able characteristic of the spirit of this 
age,” wrote Sir Edward Creasy in 1851, 


“that projects of warfare and violence 
are regarded among civilized states with 
gradually increasing aversion.” Only 
two years later his countrymen were. 
gleefully shouting with Tennyson, as 
their soldiers sailed for the Crimea: 

No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 


Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note ; 
Hail once more to the banner of battle unrolled ! 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ART OF WAR. 


Greece, the birthplace of our civili- 
zation, may be said to have first devel- 
oped warfare into a science. The Greek 
soldier had his predecessors, of course, 
but to us they are only vague and 
shadowy figures, while the hoplite who 
served under Leonidas, under Epaminon- 
das, or under Alexander stands vividly 
before us in the immortal light of Ther- 
mopyle, Leuctra, and Arbela. He was 
truly a magnificent fighting man, worthy 
of the deathless deeds that the poets and 
historians of his country have recorded. 

Never was there a more perfectly 
trained body of soldiers than the army 
of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, or Macedon, 
as each of those states successively rose 
to power. The Greek phalanx was the 
evolution of centuries. In the Homeric 
battles most of the fighting was done by 
a few heroes of fabulous prowess. The 
mass of the opposing armies did much 
skirmishing and hurling of spears, but 
they were poorly equipped and had only 
the loosest organization. They were 
mowed down almost at will by the well 
armed and armored chieftains who swept 
over the field in their swift chariots. 

In historical times, every free Greek 
was a carefully trained soldier. When 
called upon for service—and war was the 
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normal condition of the strenuous little 
states of Hellas—he donned his helmet 


and sallied forth to take his place as a, 


hoplite, or heavy armed infantryman, 
* beside his neighbors and kinsmen. His 
right hand grasped his spear, twice as 
long as he was tall; his left arm passed 
through the straps of a wide shield. 
Drawn up in battle array, the phalanx 
presented an unbroken line of targets, 
with the spear points thrust forward in 
front of them. The hoplites were 
drilled to maintain close order, and to 
charge in a solid mass, several ranks 
deep. 


THE PHALANX AS AN ENGINE OF WAR. 


Not until the development of modern 
weapons, probably, has there been so 
formidable an attack, on _ suitable 
ground, as that of a charging phalanx. It 
was this that gave to the eleven thou- 
sand hoplites who fought with Milti- 
ades—every man of them a hero, if any 
army ever deserved such praise—their 
glorious victory over the vast Persian 
host at Marathon; it was this that first 
taught the European his superiority to 
the Asiatic, and that made it easy for 
Alexander, when once he had consoli- 
dated the forces of Greece, to conquer 
the known world in a marvelously short 
space of time. Its supremacy ended 
only when the warlike spirit of Greece 
decayed in a degenerate age. 

Not that the phalanx was without its 
weak points. Its success depended upon 
its perfect solidity. Standing alone, 
with his unwieldy spear, the individual 

_hoplite was of little use; and the long 
lines could scarcely move over rough 
ground without breaking. For skirmish- 
ing and hill fighting, and sometimes 
for rapid marches or for attacking for- 
tifications, the Greeks relied on light 
armed troops—peltasts, the Athenians 
called them—who carried a small shield 
and a short sword or javelin. These 
men were the poorest citizens and the 
slaves. There were also specially 


trained bodies of archers and slingers; 
but cavalry figures little in the Greek 
wars, probably because the tiny states 
were seldom rich enough to support that 
ornamental and expensive arm. 
Marathon was the most brilliant and 
memorable triumph of the phalanx, but 
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it had not then reached its highest de- 
velopment. A century later Epaminon- 
das, the Theban, increased its striking 
power by adding to its depth. The 
value of the new formation—which sug- 
gests the “ mass play ” of American col- 
lege football—was proved when Thebes 
won the hegemony of Greece at Leuctra. 
But the victors of Leuctra speedily be- 
came the vanquished of Cheronea, 
borne down before the terrible fighting 
line of the Macedonian phalanx. The 
splendidly trained pikemen of the north 
carried a heavy sarissa more than 
twenty* feet long. Moving in a solid 
mass sixteen files deep, the five front 
ranks thrust their great spears forward, 
forming a quintuple row of sharp iron 
points before the line of shields. 


THE ROMAN LEGIONARY. 

It was a degenerate Macedon that col- 
lapsed before the Romans at Pydna. 
Splendid soldier as he was, and tremen- 
dous as is the part he played in the 
world’s history, the Roman legionary 
was not the military equal of the Greek 
hoplite at his best. In the early days 
of the republic, before the genius of a 
Marius perfected her military system, 
her forces were inferior in organization 
and training to those of Sparta or Mace- 
don. . Later, her resources were bound- 
less, but her great armies were drawn 
from her allies and subject tribes, and 
they lacked the intense national spirit 
that added so greatly to the strength of 
the Greeks. Nevertheless, the warrior 
of the Eternal City conquered a wider 
empire than Alexander’s, and held it to- 
gether for centuries. 

The Roman legion normally consisted 
of three thousand men, besides light 
armed auxiliaries and a squadron of 
cavalry. Of the heavy armed infantry, 
the hastati, twelve hundred strong, 
drawn up in ten files, formed the ad- 
vance guard; behind them was posted 
a similar body of principes, and still fur- 
ther back, as a reserve, five files of tri- 
arti. The armament of the three divi- 
sions was practically identical, each sol- 
dier wearing a breastplate and brazen 
greaves and helmet, with a large shield, 
a short cutting and thrusting sword on 
his right thigh, and two javelins, one 


te Ay aad says 24; Grote, who cites Polybius as his author- 
ity, 21. 























light and one heavy. In the attack a 
much more open formation than that of 
the phalanx was used. Instead of fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, the ranks were 
so open that if the leading men were 
weary or overmatched they could fall 
back and allow the soldiers of the second 
file to pass forward through the inter- 
vals in their line. 

It was numbers, discipline, and gen- 
eralship that won cam- 
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shield, and his good right arm wielded a 
long, two edged sword with marvelous 
strength and skill. The historian re- 
cords that at the battle of Canne, fought 
in 1041 on the field where Hannibal 
won his great victory twelve hundred 
years before, the Normans “ struck ten 
times while the Greeks struck once,” 
and that less than seven hundred of the 
northern warriors, drawn up, according 

to their custom, in the 





form of a wedge, met 





paigns for Rome, rather 
than any great superior- 
ity in the equipment of 
her legionaries. That 
they had no great ad- 
vantage, man to man, 
in a pitched battle with 
savages was proven 
many times—as when, 
in the midst of her ca- 
reer of world conquest, 
Rome was nearly crush- 
ed by the Cimbri and the 
Teutones; or again when 
the legions of Varus 
were annihilated by the 
yellow haired warriors 
of Arminius. 





THE MAIL CLAD WARRIOR 
OF THE NORTH. 


When the destroyers 
of Rome’s empire swept 
down from the north in 
successive waves, most 
of their conquests were 
the triumph of mere 
multitude and primitive 
human strength. The 








the attack of a Byzan- 
tine army of ten thou- 
sand men, beat it back, 
and slew till there was 
none left to slay. Count 
Roger, the “great 
count,” first undertook 
the conquest of Sicily 
with sixty knights; find- 
ing, to his apparent sur- 
prise, that his force was 
inadequate, he returned 
in the following year 
with 440 men, took the 
city of Messina, and, re- 
inforeed by 300 more, 
met 15,000 Saracens and 
defeated them with 
great slaughter. No 
wonder that wherever 
these terrible fighters 
went they conquered; 
but they were few in 
numbers, and their do- 
minion was not lasting, 
except in Britain, where 
they fused into one peo- 
ple with the Saxons 

















Goths, the Vandals, and 
the Huns were barba- 
rians who did not repre- 
sent any advance in 
military art; nor did the Saracens, 
who carried the crescent of Islam 
victoriously westward till Charles Mar- 
tel turned it back upon the plain of 
Tours. But when the Northman, or 
Norman, adventured from the frozen 
north to the sunny south, he added a 
new and interesting figure to the gal- 
lery of fighting men. He was a giant in 
stature, the son of a race of wolves; he 
was sheathed in a heavy hauberk, with 
boots of steel, and a helmet that protect- 
edhis face and neck; hecarried an ample 
4M 


THE HERO OF MARATHON—THE HOP- 
LITE, OR HEAVY ARMED INFAN- 
TRYMAN, OF ANCIENT ATHENS. 


whom they defeated in 
the stubborn fight at 
Hastings. 

Just four years after 
Count Roger completed his conquest of 
Sicily, Peter the Hermit’s preaching 
first aroused that extraordinary spirit of 
religious and military insanity which for 
nearly two centuries sent forth host 
after host of warriors from every Chris- 
tian country to assault the Moslem own- 
ers of Palestine, with results that were 
pitifully small when compared to the 
lives they cost and the effort they 
wasted. “With all the glamour of ro- 
mance that history has shed about him, 
it is not for what he accomplished that 
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courteously calling to the army before 
them, “ Gentlemen, shoot first! ” 

Gunpowder was an invention that 
revolutionized more worlds than that 
of military tactics. Making knight and 
peasant equal on the battle field, it 
swept away the whole fabric of feudal- 
ism. Excepting only the printing 
press, it probably did more than any 
other agency to change the medieval 
into the modern. 

At first, as with. most inventions, 
from the iron knife to the automobile, 
its practical development was slow. The 
first gun, the harquebus, was as old as 
gunpowder, which may be dated from 
about 1300 A. D. Indeed, the word 
gun, as an engine for hurling missiles, 
is older still. But two centuries passed 
before it began to play any important 
part in warfare as an infantry weapon. 
France led the way in its improvement, 
and by the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the matchlock musket was regular- 
ly used by her fighting men, though still 
only as an auxiliary to the pike and the 

















A ROMAN CENTURION, THE SOLDIER WHOSE SHORT 
SWORD CARVED ROME’S MIGHTY EMPIRE. 


the crusader is memorable, nor did he 
add anything to the art of war. 


THE INVENTION OF GUNPOWDER. 


The later middle ages increased the 
soldier’s offensive power by the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, and his defensive 
strength by the perfection of armor. 
Knights who could pay for a fine suit 
of steel mail became almost invulnerable 
to sword, pike, or arrow. Such elabo- 
rate and heavy armor came into vogue 
that the wearers could do little more 
than carry it, and there were encoun- 
ters that resulted only in much useless 
tilting, the combatants on either side 
being unable to hurt their antago- 
nists. Then, almost suddenly, it was 
found that musket balls would pene- 
trate the best mail, and armor was per- 
force abandoned. The last steel clad 
soldiers were Cromwell’s Ironsides; in 
the next generation we find Louis 
XIV’s brilliantly uniformed musketeers 
facing the musketeers of Austria. Hol- 
land, and England in battle array, and 



































THE NORMAN, THE MOST FORMIDABLE WARRIOR 
OF THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES. 
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THE CRUSADER OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY, A 
STRANGE AND ROMANTIC FIGURE IN 
MILITARY HISTORY. 


sword. Conservative England, whose 
marvelously skilful archers had won her 
many a battle, still clung to the bow; 
as late as the reign of Henry VIII 
there was a law forbidding the posses- 
sion of the new fangled engine of death, 
lest it should drive archery from popu- 
lar favor. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, LION OF THE NORTH. 
The first great captain into whose 
hands the new weapon came was not a 
Frenchman, but a Swede. Gustavus 
Adolphus was not merely a brilliant 
strategist and tactician, and probably 
the most accomplished general between 
Julius Caesar and Napoleon; he was 
“the father of the modern art of war,” 
as his latest biographer, Colonel Dodge, 
justly calls him. It was he who gave to 
tactical science its first real advance 
since the days of the phalanx and the 
legion. He found armies drawn up for 
battle in great squares of pikemen, or 
halberdiers, with an outside fringe of 
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musketmen. He broke these up into 
small separate oblongs of pikemen and 
gunners, disposed alternately upon a 
longer front. In other words, he sub- 
stituted the line for the mass—one of 
the great principles of modern tactics, 
which found its latest and fullest de- 
velopment when Roberts marched over 
the South African veldt to Pretoria. 
He first recognized the value of fire- 
arms by making them the weapon of 
distinct corps; and he introduced the 
plan, since generally adopted, of pre- 
paring an attack with artillery. 

Under the Lion of the North, the 
stalwart Swede was the most dreaded 
soldier in Europe. He bore off the 
honors, though not the spoils, of the 
Thirty Years’ War, which left Germany, 
both Protestant and Catholic, utterly 
exhausted. For the next hundred years 
France had her historic enemies almost 
at her mercy, and might have crushed 
them had not the military genius of 
Marlborough checked the ambitions of 









































AN OFFICER IN THE ARMY OF THE GREAT SWEDISH 
CAPTAIN, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, “ THE FATHER 
OF MODERN WAR.” 
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Louis XIV by the stunning blows he 
dealt the Grand Monarque’s armies at 
Blenheim, at Ramillies, and at Oude- 
narde. 

It was during this period that the 
musket, imperfect as it still was, slow 
of fire and far from sure of aim, fi- 
nally ousted the pike. The simple de- 
vice, French in origin, of adding a 
bayonet—at first 
fixed into the 
muzzle, later 
fastened with a 
clasp, so that the 
soldier could fire 
without detach- 
ing it — practi- 
cally gave the 
musketeer both 
weapons in one. 
At this time, too, 
the hand grenade, 
another French 
specialty, had its 
day. The gener- 
als of Louis XIV 
selected their 
best and tallest 
men to lead as- 
saults, equipping 
them with a bag 
of grenades, to be 
lighted with a 
fuse and hurled 
into the enemy’s 
ranks. The 
clumsy missiles 
soon went out of 
use, but the 
name “™ grena- 
dier ” was retained by a special com- 
pany of the finest soldiers in each bat- 
talion, and still survives as a regimental 
title, though the idea of picked com- 
panies has long been abandoned. 


ONE OF CROMWELL’S IRON- 
SIDES, THE LAST OF THE 
MAIL CLAD FIGHTING 
MEN. 


FREDERICK AND HIS GRENADIERS. 


The name is specially associated with 
the tall human fighting machines who 
brought about the political renaissance 
of Germany, or rather of Prussia, under 
the eaptaincy of Frederick the Great. 
It was Frederick’s grenadiers, rather 
than the king himself, who won Prus- 


sia’s first triumphs. They beat the 
Austrians at Mollwitz after he had gal- 


loped from the field in inglorious flight, 
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and at Chotusitz, as Frederick himself 
acknowledged—and he was not an un- 
duly modest man—it was their steadi- 
ness, rather than his generalship, that 
gained the day. 

Frederick had inherited his army 
from his father, the first Frederick 
William, a strange monarch whose one 
hobby it was to collect tall men from 
all over theworld 
and drill them. 
Macaulay records 
that the Prus- 
sian ambassador 
in London met 
a huge seven foot 
Irishman, whom 
he determined to 
secure, at any 
cost, for his mas- 
ter’s guards. The 
man demanded 
and received 
bounty of si 
thousand dollars 
—more than the 
ambassador’s sal- 
ary—before he 
would go to Ber- 
lin. Frederick 
continued the 
same system. He 
trained his sol- 
diers as he had 
been _ trained 
himself, with the 
most unsparing 
severity. He had 
a hundred and 
sixty thousand 
men, one seventh of the males of 
Prussia, under arms, and he literal- 
ly scourged and clubbed them into 
a wonderful perfection of discipline. 
They were used to fighting against 
odds. At the crisis of the Seven 
Years’ War, when Frederick, with 
his back against the wall, was strug- 
ling desperately against the over- 
whelming coalition of France, Austria, 
and Russia, within ten months he 
fought a pitched battle against each of 
his antagonists. At Rossbach he de- 
feated the French; at Leuthen, the 
Austrians; and at Zorndorf, the Rus- 
sians, each time beating twice as many 
men as he had himself. 


BOROUGH AND PRINCE 
EUGENE. 





ONE OF LOUIS XIV’S MUSKETEERS, 
THE ADVERSARIES OF MARL- 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


Frederick’s stern system, which made 
a separate military caste of his officers, 
while his rank and file were little bet- 
ter than slaves, needed his iron hand 
to maintain its morale. Twenty years 
after his death, at Auerstadt and Jena, 
Napoleon met the Prussians with an 
inferior force and shattered them at 
a blow. A few days before the battle 
the Duke of Brunswick, who had been 
one of Frederick’s officers, told the 
Prussian king, his old master’s grand 
nephew, that his soldiers were “ unques- 
tionably the finest army in the world;” 
but on the night after the fatal 14th 
of October of 1806 Goethe saw the re- 
mains of that army pour rearward past 
his window in Weimar, a rabble of fugi- 
tives. Next day ten thousand Prussians 
surrendered themselves and the strong 
fortress of Erfurt to five hundred 
French cavalry—the first of a series of 
disgraceful capitulations. Never was 
there a more astonishing decadence of 
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AN AUSTRIAN MUSKETEER OF THE PERIOD OF 
THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 


THE SOLDIER. 






































A GRENADIER OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, THE 
SOLDIER WHO FIRST MADE PRUSSIA 
A POWER IN EUROPE. 


an-army’s fighting spirit than was re- 
vealed by Prussia’s downfall. 


NAPOLEON’S METEORIC CAREER. 


Meanwhile, the old French army had 
disappeared bodily with the passing of 
the Bourbon monarchy, to be succeeded 
by the “Carmagnoles,” the patriotic 
citizens who sprang to arms when their 
country was threatened by the allied 
powers. These raw levies had their Bull 
Run—and more than one—when they 
first heard the enemy’s guns; but in the 
school of war they became excellent 
fighting men, all the more effective be- 
cause, like the American Revolutionary 
soldier of a dozen years earlier, they 
ignored parade ground maneuvers and 
were not hampered by military tradi- 
tions. .When Napoleon, the greatest of 
all masters of strategy and tactics, be- 
came their leader, they conquered 
continental Europe. 
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arms. To this Napoleon contributed by employing 
the best mechanics he could find to make experi- 
ments; among them Pauly and Dreyse, who con- 
structed the first breech loader—or, at any rate, the 
first in Europe, for Hall, in America, made a breech 
loading rifle in 1811, a year before the date of Colo- 
nel Pauly’s patent. The rifle was at first a sports- 
man’s weapon. Our Revolutionary soldiers used it 
and used it notably well—partly because they 
had not a sufficient supply of the regular military 
musket. It was not introduced into European 
armies until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
At Sadowa, in 1866, the 

Austrians’ muzzle loader 

was beaten by the Prussian 

ziindnadelgewehr, or needle 

gun; but that the better 

weapon does not always win 

was shown four years later, 

when the needle gun tri- 

umphed so signally over the 

improved French chassepot. 

Then came the magazine 

gun, the first of this type 

being an American inven- 


























THE VETERAN OF A HUNDRED 
BATTLES—A SOLDIER OF 
NAPOLEON’S OLD 
GUARD. 


The only troops that 
Napoleon thought as good 
as his own were the Brit-. 
ish. “ Had I had an English “ 
army,” he said at St. 


Helena, “I should have = 
conquered the universe.” suaedieial moaned gy 
He must have been an un- west AasemcaN tnee- 


grateful commander if he PENDENCE. 
slurred the soldiers who so 

bravely shed their blood for him upon a _ thou- 
sand battle fields, and so loyally followed his eagles 
from the vineyards of Spain to the snows of Rus- 
sia. Yet he said of the men whose “ thin red 
line” he failed to break at Waterloo: “ They are 
braver than we are. In courage they are to us 
what we are to the Russians, what the Russians 
are to the Germans, what the Germans are to 
the Italians.” 




















THE MODERN PERFECTION OF THE RIFLE. 
A BRITISH LINESMAN OF THE PEN- 


Since Waterloo, military development has de- INSULAR WAR AND OF 
pended mainly upon the improvement of fire- WATERLOO. 
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tion, the Spencer rifle, used during 
the Civil War. Improvement followed 
improvement with breathless rapidity, 
until now the infantry firearm seems to 
have pretty nearly reached its limit of 
efficiency. The small caliber magazine 
rifle of today will 
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large and much disputed question—the 
citizen soldier, provided only that he 
can shoot well, has advanced in value 
as compared ‘with the regular. The citi- 
zen soldier is not a new thing. He won 
the United States their independence, 

and he saved the first 





shoot faster than a 


French Republic. 








soldier ought to fire, 
and farther than he 
can see to aim it, un- 
less it has telescopic 
sights. 
And _ practically 
all other weapons 
are obsolete, with 
the possible excep- 
tion of the bayonet. 
Military science is 
more or less liable 
to break down un- 
der the strain of 
actual fighting, and 
many a combat has 
been won with arms 
and tactics not pre- 
scribed by the latest 
text books. When 
the Prussian peas- 
ants rose against Na- 
poleon in 1813, they 
rushed upon embat- 
tled armies with old 
pikes and_ swords, 
with axes, scythes, 








After Napoleon had 
destroyed Prussia’s 
army, Frederick Wil- 
liam IIi issued an 
appeal to his people 
—‘*An mein Volk” 
—and men who 
fought without drill 
and without pay ex- 
pelled from their na- 
tive soil the conquer- 
ors of their trained 
battalions. 

From the Ameri- 
ean Civil War, the 
one great modern 
war waged almost 
entirely by volun- 
teers who received 
their training on the 
battle field, various 
military morals are 
drawn by various 
military moralists. 
The orthodox strate- 
gic school of conti- 
nental Europe holds 














and hammers, and 





that North and 








swept their aston- 
ished foes away. 
Even fifty years la- 
ter, men armed with 
squirrel guns came from the back coun- 
ties of Georgia to Chickamauga to help 
defeat the Federal invaders. But the 
rifle of today is so superior to all weaker 
weapons that the man behind it need 
seldom fear them so long as he has a 
cartridge left. 


TENDENCIES OF MODERN WARFARE. 


The perfection of the rifle has com- 
pelled the adoption of a more and more 
open order, as opposed to mass forma- 


tion. Chiefly owing to the same cause, 
the modern tendency is towards “ com- 
mon sense” fighting rather than the 
set tactics of the drill ground; and on 
the whole—though this touches upon a 


THE BLUE SHIRTED FEDERAL 
1861-65, WHO FOUGHT AND WON ONE OF 
THE GREATEST WARS OF IIISTORY. 


South had no armies, 
only armed mobs, 
and that the war af- 
fords no lesson save 
a hideous warning against lack of prep- 
aration. British observers, at any rate, 
take a different view. Colonel Hender- 
son, quite or nearly the best known of 
English military writers, says in his ad- 
mirable “ Life of Stonewall Jackson ”™: 
“The American rank and file of 1863 
were in advance of any soldiers of their 
time.” “Their achievements,” adds 
Lord Wolseley, “ are a lasting honor to 
the Anglo Saxon name.” 


SOLDIER OF 


WAR IS NO LONGER PICTURESQUE. 


To the casual observer, the most stri- 
king of all recent changes in the sol- 
dier’s equipment is the disappearance of 
the showy uniform from the field of 
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THE GERMAN SOLDIER WHO 
HUMBLED FRANCE AND 
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war. The fighting man of today, espe- 
cially in the armies that have seen serv- 
ice in the last few years, is dressed for 
work—to be warm in winter and cool 
in summer, to march 
with comfort, to 
carry only such 
weights as are most 
essential, and to be 
as nearly invisible to 
the enemy as pos- 
sible. The garb 
with . which some 
of his predecessors 
had to struggle was 
simply ridiculous. 
The grenadier of 
Frederick the Great, 
for instance, wore 
neither overcoat nor 
waistcoat in all 
weathers, though he 
had sham waistcoat 
pockets stitched to 
his jacket. His 
breeches were so 
tight that they often 
burst at a sudden 
movement; on a 
muddy march, his 
low shoes were con- 
stantly coming off 
his feet. His head- 
gear was heavy, but 
it gave him little more protection from 
the weather than did his useless pig- 
tail. The wonder of his victories in- 
creases as we read Menzel’s description 
of his preposterous outfit. 

Showy uniforms were not entirely 
meaningless, however. Napoleon, who 
was no martinet in drill, favored them 
because, besides displaying his magnifi- 
cence, they pleased the soldiers and at- 
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tracted recruits. Gorgeous outfits were 
sometimes specially designed for such 
purposes. When Murat became King of 
Naples, he established an élite cavalry 
corps and uniformed 
it in the most daz- 
zling creation that 
Parisian sartorial art 
could devise, ex- 
pressly to draw to 
his service the gild- 
ed youth of his new 
dominions. Unfortu- 
nately, during one of 
the first parades of 
the glittering horse- 
men, a heavy show- 
er came on; their 
uniforms _ were 
ruined, and were too 
expensive to be re- 
newed. 

There have prob- 
ably been more 
changes in the art 
of war, and more 
upsetting of military 
traditions, in the last 
two generations 
than in two prece- 
ding centuries. Yet, 
as Spenser Wilkin- 
son points out, it has 
all been an evolu- 
tion, not a revolution. Periodically, 
some wiseacre arises to announce that 
frontal attacks are forever out of date, 
owing to the terrible deadliness of mod- 
ern weapons, or that offensive warfare 
in general will shortly become impos- 
sible; but such sweeping conclusions are 
utterly premature. The fundamental 
rules of war are likely to rémain un- 
changed for ages to come. 


SOLDIER, THE LATEST 
TYPE OF THE MODERN 
FIGHTING MAN. 


WHEN TIME TURNS. 
WHEN ashes go back to fire, 
And the cataract to the upper stream, 
And fulfilment to desire, 
And the rugged fact to airy dream, 
Then shall dead youth awake from its long sleep, 
And life like a tall, slim, silver fountain leap. 


When the mount becomes a slope, 
And the dead leaf is a pointed bud, 
And memory is hope, 
And aged limbs bear dancing blood, 
Then shall young love—then shall young love return, 
And the old love tales make the spirit burn. 


Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





THE KHAKI CLAD BRITISH 


The Pompeu of the Sahara. 


BY PERCY L. 


PARKER. 


TIMGAD, IN ALGERIA, A CITY OF THE DEAD, WHICH FIFTEEN 
CENTURIES AGO WAS THE ROMAN THAMUGAS, A COMMUNITY OF 
FIFTY THOUSAND PEOPLE, WITH TEMPLES AND MONUMENTAL 
ARCHES, MARKETS AND BATHS, AND A SPACIOUS THEATER. 


IFTEEN hundred years ago the city 

of Thamugas, in the Roman prov- 
ince of Numidia, was a busy community 
of fifty thousand people, with street 
after street of stone mansions, with 
baths and barracks, with temples and 
triumphal arches. Today its ruins stand 
on the dreary inland plain of Algeria, a 
city of the dead. Its columns and 
arches have been laid low; the sands of 
the desert have blown over its silent 
streets; apart from the excavators work- 
ing ‘there, and the occasional visitor 


from the outside world, only a few wan- 
dering Bedouins camp among the stones 
of its fallen dwellings. 

Timgad, as this strange place is called 
on modern maps, is ina region only late- 
ly reclaimed by civilization, and scarcely 
penetrated, as yet, by the dauntless 
tourist. It may be reached by taking 
the train from Constantine to Batua, 
and thence making a four hours’ jour- 
ney by coach. Batua is a French mili- 


tary outpost in a sandy and desolate 
country, and the monotony of the drive 



































THE RUINS OF A ROMAN MACELLUM, OR MARKET, IN TIMGAD—-THE FOUR SLABS IN THE ENGRAVING 
WERE COUNTERS AT WHICH BUTCHERS SERVED THEIR CUSTOMERS, AND THE MARKS OF 
THEIR AXES ARE STILL VISIBLE. 
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to Timgad is relieved only by passing 
the remains of another Roman town, 
Lambersa, and, in winter, by a striking 
view of the snow fields of the Aures 
Mountains. The ruins of Lambersa 
would be highly interesting were they 
not overshadowed by those of Timgad. 
The engraving on this page shows a tri- 


a province of France, a few French far- 
mers, and a sprinkling of Germans, have 
crossed the Mediterranean tosettle there ; 
but they have redeemed a mere fringe 
of land along the coast and the railway. 
Timgad and the wide surrounding 
region are likely to be left in their soli- 
tude, unless the wonderful city of ruins 


























A ROMAN ROAD AND TRIUMPHAL ARCHWAY AT LAMBERSA, IN ALGERIA—LAMBERSA CONTAINS SOME 
OF THE MOST INTERESTING ROMAN REMAINS IN AFRICA, BUT IT IS EXCELLED IN 
IMPORTANCE BY THE RUINS OF TIMGAD, A FEW MILES AWAY. 


umphal gateway, and there is a preto- 
rium on which the inscription “ Legio 
Tertia Augusta ” is still legible. 

Mile after mile on the Timgad road 
is passed without seeing a soul. At long 
intervals the coach passes a line of cam- 
els, or a flock of sheep or goats. Away 
in the distance the white burnoose of an 
Arab shows like a single speck of life 
in the empty landscape. And yet, cen- 
turies back, this road of desolation was 
the highway to Rome. Hither and 
thither marched soldiers of the Roman 
garrisons. Chariots dashed along, fill- 
ing the air with sound and dust. 

But that day has passed, seemingly 
forever. Northern Africa was the gran- 
ary of the Cesars; but how the Roman 
colonists found sufficient water for their 
crops in the sandy plain beyond the Lit- 
tle Atlas range, is a mystery to the 
modern traveler. Since Algeria became 


should attract the tourist horde and be- 
come a regular station on the Cook 
route. This not wholly desirable con- 
summation is by no means an impossible 
one. Already a thrifty American sight- 
seer has been heard to boast that he 
made the trip from London to Timgad 
and return at a total expenditure of only 
one hundred and twenty five dollars. 


~*~ THE RUINS OF A ROMAN CITY. 


Never was a more wonderful site 
chosen for a city than that of Timgad. 
It lies at the foot of a great range of 
mountains, which protect it on the east: 
away to the west stretches a vast open 
country. Its builders worked not for a 
day, but for coming ages. Even in ruins, 
it shows marvelous solidity of construc- 
tion. It takes quite an hour to walk 
down its principal streets and past its 
forum, temples, and amphitheater. 
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THE RUINS OF THE ARCH OF TRAJAN AT TIMGAD—THIS IS A FINE SPECIMEN OF A ROMAN TRIUMPHAL 


ARCHWAY, THE MOST IMPORTANT MONUMENT OF THE KIND IN NORTHERN AFRICA. 


IT IS BUILT 


OF SANDSTONE DECORATED WITH WHITE MARBLE. 


Every day fresh excavations are being 
made by the French engineers, and the 
remains they unearth rival those of 
Pompeii in interest. 

On an inscription still in perfect pres- 
ervation near the Forum, there is an 
allusion to the Thirtieth Legion, and 
a celebration of Trajan’s victories over 
the Parthians. From this M. Léon Ré- 
nier concludes that the emperor, wish- 
ing to recompense the veterans of the 
legion—surnamed Ulpia Victrix—for 
their participation in the war against 
the Parthians, established them at 
Timgad, as being not only a vast 
and fertile country, but also a_po- 
sition of great military importance, from 
which they might be able to suppress 
the turbulence of the neighboring 
mountaineers. 


THE HISTORY OF TIMGAD. 


Sir Lambert Playfair says that Tim- 
gad “subsequently became the great 
focus of religious agitation during the 
fourth century. In 398 its bishop, 
Aptatus, sided with Count Gildon in 
his revolt against Honorius, and was re- 


garded as the recognized head of the 
Donatists. St. Augustine, who often al- 
ludes to him, says that during ten years 
Africa trembled under his yoke. It may 
be recalled that the famous Latin 
churchman was himself a native of this 
region. He was born.at Tagaste, and 
spent nearly all his life within the 
boundaries of Numidia. 

“When Solomon, the lieutenant of 
the great Belisarius, arrived for the first 
time in the Aures in 534, he found the 
city ruined. It had been destroyed by 
the inhabitants of the Aures Mountains 
so as not to become a danger to them 
should the Byzantines take it. He re- 
stored the citadel, at least, in the same 
style as the other fortresses throughout 
the country. The proof of this is evi- 
dent; but the other public buildings bear 
no trace of a restoration posterior to 
their original construction. 

“ At the time of the Arab invasion, 
Timgad was a Christian city, for in 646, 
under the government of Gregory, a 
Christian church was built, the ruins of 
which still exist. It is'a square building, 
with a circular apse at the east end, di- 





THE POMPEII OF THE SAHARA. 


vided into a nave and two aisles by col- 
umns, three on each side, of rose colored 
marble, only the center one on each 
side being free; the others are engaged 
in the walls, right and left of. the apse 
and of the entrance.” : 
It may be added that Timgad was 
situated at the intersection of six Roman 
roads, and that it was a great commer- 
cial and agricultural center. Today the 
ruins occupy “a large and undulatory 
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ment des Beaux Arts has now the mat- 
ter in hand. 


IN THE STREETS OF THAMUGAS. 


Arriving at. Timgad today, the visitor 
is required to leave his horses just out- 
side the ruins. he first road within 
the city is the avenue leading up to the 
Forum, a wide street paved with great 
stones—some even of marble. As you 
walk along, you can clearly see many 






































THE RUINS OF THE ROMAN THEATER AT TIMGAD—THIS WAS A FINER STRUCTURE THAN THE ONE AT 


POMPEII. 


ITS SEMICIRCULAR TIERS OF STONE SEATS ACCOMMODATED ABOUT 


FOUR THOUSAND SPECTATORS. 


plain, cut into two portions by a water- 
course, which has evidently been con- 
siderably deepened by water torrents 
since the destruction of the city.” 
Bruce, the African traveler, who was 
British consul at Algiers from 1762 to 
1765, visited the ruins of Timgad, and 
made drawings of those that were then 
visible. The French engineers began 
their excavations in 1880. They speed- 
ily found that this was by far the finest 
collection of Roman remains in Algeria; 
and the French government voted forty 
five thousand francs a year for the con- 
tinuation of the work. The Départe- 


places where the wheels of the Roman 
chariots have worn the pavement into 
ruts, and as you look you almost expect 
to hear the sharp crack of the chariot- 
eer’s whip, or the sound of hoofs upon 
the stone. 

Passing up the Cardo Maximus, we 
reach the Forum. Graham says that 
“in the middle of it was a gateway of a 
monumental character; a flight of ten 
steps within the gateway formed the 
principal approach to the Forum, which 
measured a hundred and twenty five 
feet by a hundred and thirty seven, en- 
tirely paved, and surrounded by a broad 
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and ornamental colonnade of the Corin- 
thian order, raised two steps above the 
general area.” 

Turning along the Decumanus Maxi- 
mus, we pass under the Arch of Trajan, 
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any city of classical times might justly 
have been proud. 

On every hand are remains of inscrip- 
tions and statues, which are supposed 
to have filled the Forum. Those which 





























THE ENTRANCE TO THE FORUM OF TIMGAD—IN THE CENTER OF THE ENGRAVING ARE THE RUINS OF A 
MONUMENTAL GATEWAY ; THE FORUM WAS REACHED BY PASSING THROUGH THIS AND 
ASCENDING A FLIGHT OF TEN STEPS. 


which is the most important monument 
of its kind in Algeria, and stands out 
conspicuously in the panorama of the 
dead city. Most of it is of sandstone, 
but columns, capitals and bases of the 
pilasters, brackets and entablature, are 
entirely of white marble, as also was the 
crowning of the attic; the sides of the 
attic were certainly covered by slabs, 
most probably of the same material. M. 
Masqueray found among the ruins of 
the Byzantine citadel an inscription 
from which he concludes that this build- 
ing was called the Arch of the Gods. It 
is strongly suggestive of the famous 
Arch of Constantine at Rome, allowing 
for the fact that the upper courses of its 
attic have disappeared. It is a triple 
gateway of fairly ample proportions, the 
central passage being fourteen feet wide. 
The four detached Corinthian columns 
that form the chief feature of its facade, 
exactly as in the Roman archway, are 
twenty feet from base to capital. It 
was probably surrounded with statues 
and dedicatory pedestals, the whole 
forming an architectural group of which 


could not be attached to their proper 
places are placed in the museum, which 
is built among the ruins. 


A ROMAN MARKET PLACE, 


Not far from the Triumphal Arch we 
come across a macellum, or market place. 
And here again we find one of~those 
little things that roll back the centuries 
and bring us face to face with the days 
that are gone. The housewives of Tha- 
mugas entered the market by a portico 
of eight columns, of which the bases 
only are left. A fountain played within 
the market, and at the circular end were 
seven recesses, used as shops. The en- 
trance to each was, and is, barred by a 
stone table—a fixture. To enter the 
recess, the shopman had to stoop and 
walk beneath the table, across which he 
would serve his customers. At these 
particular shops butchers plied their 
calling, and in this twentieth century 
you may look upon the tables chipped 
by the axes with which they hewed their 
joints in the days of Rome’s imperial 
grandeur. 
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This market place was founded by a 
Roman lady in the third century. Her 
statue, and the inscription dedicating 
the market, were found almost unin- 
jured, and the former may be seen in 
the museum. 

Thamugas had a remarkably fine 
theater, of which there are splendid re- 
mains. It was larger than the one at 
Pompeii, seating about four thousand 
people. The remains of fourteen col- 
umns were found on the stage, and these 
have been reérected. Whatever the 
play may have been, nature provided a 
magnificent set piece always in view. 

Another photograph shows the re- 
mains of a temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus. It is to be seen on the southwest 
of the theater, and was the highest and 
most important building in the place. 
Before the entrance was a large court, 
and the vestiges of a colonnade are still 
visible, parallel to the principal facade. 


Some of the columns of this magnificent 
building measured six feet in diameter, 
and four of them have been reérected. 
Bruce saw five in situ when he visited 
Timgad. 

The extensive baths, or therme, are 
particularly interesting. One can see 
exactly how they were heated beneath, 
the floors being raised on piles of brick, 
which are still standing. Under these 
the fuel was kindled. The excavators 
found large quantities of wood in place 
for a firing which never was required. 

Everywhere mosaic floors have been 
found in splendid condition, in all the 
beauty of their original color. Some, 
however, are so indecent that they were 
at once covered up again. 

There is still a vast field to work in, 
and great discoveries may be made. 
When completely excavated, Timgad 
will present a picture of a complete 
Roman town. 


TO ZULEIKA. 


ZULEIKA! When the red sun sets 

Low o’er the city’s minarets ; 

When the muezzin calls to prayer, 

And Allah’s name rings through the air ; 

When laughing stars leap from the sea— 

Know then that Ahmed dreams of thee ! 

What though I go to fight the Giaour? 

My soul I leave with thee, bright flower : 

Zuleika! Heart’s desired sultana! Perfumed rose, 
Than whom no fairer in Maritza’s valley grows ! 


Zuleika! When in the bazaars 

Thine eyes I saw, twin radiant stars, 

Thy crimson lips and forehead pale, 

That dusky hair beneath thy veil, 

I knew no more was Ahmed free, 

But captive ever, sweet, to thee ! 

Osman commands ; Osmanii goes, 

But leaves his soul behind, bright rose ! 

Zuleika! Longed for houri of the midnight eyes, 
Than whom no rarer blossom springs in paradise ! 


Marguerite Merington. 





THE SHADOW OF THE LAW.’ 


BY ERNEST W. HORNUNG. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVICUSLY PUBLISHED. 


WHEN the people of Delverton, in the north of England, learn that Mr. John Buchanan Steel, the richest 
and most prominent man in the parish, has married a woman totally unknown to them, while traveling in 
Italy, they are much wrought up, and some, including the wealthy Mrs. Venables, discuss the advisability of 


refraining from calling on her. 


The vicar, Mr. Woodgate, and his young wife, however, declare their ‘in- 


tention of receiving the newcomer cordially. All of which is unconsidered by Mr. Steel, then on his way 
homeward, although Rachel, his wife, is somewhat apprehensive as to her reception by her new neighbors, 
and as to the course she would better pursue ; for she became Mr. Steel’s wife after an extremely short 
acquaintance, and immediately after her acquittal of the charge of murdering her first husband. Indeed, 
she consented to marry Steel principally because of her forlorn condition, and neither of them professed 


to be in love with each other in the least. 
X. 
A RS. WOODGATE paid the prom- 
ised call a few days later, walking 
briskly by herself along the woodland 
path that made it no distance from Mar- 
ley Vicarage to Normanthorpe House, 
and cutting a very attractive figure 
among the shimmering lights and shad- 
ows of the trees. She was rather tall and 
very straight, with the pale brown skin 
and the,dark brown eyes which, more 
especially when associated with hair as 
light as Morna Woodgate’s, go to make 
up one of the most charming and dis- 
tinctive types of womanhood. 

Morna, moreover, took a healthy in- 
terest in her own appearance, and had 
not only the good taste to dress well, 
but the good sense not to dress too 
well. Her new coat and skirt had just 
come home, and, fawn colored like her- 
self, they fitted and suited her to equal 
perfection. Morna thought that she 
might even go to church in the coat and 
skirt, now and again during the sum- 
mer, and she had a brown straw hat 
with fine feathers of the lighter shade 
which she made peculiarly her own; but 
this she had discarded as too grand for 
an informal call, for Hugh had been 
summoned to a sick bed at the last mo- 
ment, and might be detained too late 
to follow. But the Steels had been back 
two days, and Morna could not wait an- 
other hour. 

She was certainly consumed with 
curiosity, but that was not the only 
feeling which Mrs. Woodgate enter- 


tained towards the lady who was to be 
her nearest neighbor of her own sex 
and class. On the class question Morna 
had no misgivings; nevertheless, she 
was prepared for a surprise. 

Both she and her husband had seen 
a good deal of Mr. Steel. Morna had 
perhaps seen the best of him, since she 
was at once young and charming, and 
not even an unwilling and personally 
innocent candidate for his hand, like 
honest Sibyl Venables. Yet Morna her- 
self was not more attracted than re- 
pelled by, the inscrutable personality of 
this rich man dropped from the clouds, 
who had never a word to say about his 
former life, never an anecdote to tell, 
never an adventure to record, and of 
whom even Mrs. Venables had not the 
courage to ask questions. 

What sort of woman would such a 
man marry, and what sort of woman 
would marry such aman? Morna asked 
herself the one question after the 
other, almost as often as she set her 
right foot in front of her left; but she 
was not merely inquisitive in the mat- 
ter; she had a secret and instinctive 
compassion for the woman who had 
done this thing. 

“She will not have a soul to call her 
own, poor thing!” thought Morna, as 
indignantly as though the imaginary 
evil was one of the worst that could 
befall; for the vicar’s wife had her lit- 
tle weaknesses, not by any means re- 
garded as such by herself, and this was 
one of the last things that could have 
been said about her. 


* Copyright, 1901, by Ernest W. Hornung.—This story began in the October number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 
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The woodland path led at last into 
the long avenue, and there was Nor- 
manthorpe House at the end of the 
vista ; an Italian palace transplanted into 
the north of England, radiantly white 
between the green trees and blue sky, 


with its golden cupola burning in the. 


sun; perhaps the best specimen extant 
to mark a passing fashion in Georgian 
architecture, but as ill suited to the 
Delverton district as an umbrella tent 
to the North Pole. A cool grotto on a 
really hot day, the house was an ice pit 
on any other; or so Mrs. Woodgate fan- 
cied, fresh from the cozy vicarage, and 
warm from her rapid walk, as she 
stepped into another temperature, 
across polished marble that struck a 
chill through the soles of her pretty 
brown shoes, and so into a lofty draw- 
ingroom with pilasters and elaborate 
architraves to the doors. What a place 
for a sane man to build in bleak old 
Delverton—even before there was any 
Northborough to blacken and foul the 
northeast wind on its way from the 
sea! What a place for a sane man to 


buy; and yet, in its cool white smooth- 


ness, its glaring individuality, its alien 
air—how like the buyer! 

Though it was May, and warm 
enough for the month and place, 
Morna got up when the footman had 
left her, and thrust one brown shoe 
after another as near as she could to 
the wood fire that glimmered under- 
neath the great ornate, Parian chim- 
neypiece. Then she sat down again, 
and wondered what to say; for Morna 
was at once above and below the con- 
versational average of her kind. Soon 
she was framing a self conscious apology 
for premature intrusion—Mrs. Steel 
was so long in coming. But at last 
there was a rustle in the conservatory, 
and a slender figure in a big hat stood 
for an instant on the threshold. 

That was Morna’s first impression of 
the new mistress of Normanthorpe, and 
it was never erased from her mind: a 
slender silhouette in an enormous hat, 
the light all behind her, the pilastered 
doorway for a frame, a gay background 
of hothouse flowers, and in the figure it- 
self a nervous hesitancy which struck 
an immediate chord of sympathy in 
Morna. She also was shy; the touch of 
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imperfect nature was mutually dis- 
cernible and discerned; and the two 
were kin from the meeting of their 
hands. 

Morna began her apology, neverthe- 
less; but Rachel cut it very short. “ My 
dear Mrs. Woodgate, I think it is so 
kind of you!” she exclaimed, her low 
voice full of the frankest gratitude; and 
Morna was surprised at the time; it was 
as though she was the rich man’s wife, 
and Mrs. Steel the vicar’s. 

They sat a little, talking of the time 
of year; and it was some minutes be- 
fore Morna really saw her new: neigh- 
bor’s face, what with her great hat and 
the position of the chair which Mrs. 
Steel selected. And for these few min- 
utes, after that first frank speech, the 
greater constraint was on the part of 
the hostess; then, all at once, she 
seemed to throw it off, rising impul- 
sively, as though the great high room, 
with the Italian tiles and the garish 
gilt furniture, struck the same chill to 
her as to Morna before her. 

“Come round the garden,” said Ra- 
chel quickly. “I am delighted with 
the garden, and I think it’s really 
warmer than the house.” 

Delightful it certainly was, or rather 
they, for the Normanthorpe gardens 
were never spoken of in the singular 
number by those familiar with their 
fame; they had been reconstructed and 
enlarged by a dead duke with a fad for 
botany, and kept up by successors who 
could not endure the cold, uncomfort- 
able house. It was said to have been 
a similar taste in Mr. Steel which had 
first attracted him to the place; but as 
he never confirmed or contradicted 
anything that was said of him, and 
would only smile when a rumor reached 
his ears, there was no real foundation 
for the report. 

The ducal botanist had left behind 
him the rarest collections of plants and 
trees, and a tradition in scientific gar- 
dening which had not been allowed to 
die. It was neglected Normanthorpe 
that had joaded the tables and replen- 
ished the greenhouses of seats more 
favored by the family; and all this was 
the more wonderful as a triumph of art 
over some natural disadvantages in the 
way of soil and climate. The Norman- 
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thorpe roses, famous throughout the 
north of England, were as yet barely 
budding; the blaze of early bulbs was 
over; but there were the curious alien 
trees, and the ornamental waters haunt- 
ed by outlandish wild fowl bred there 
on the same principle of acclimatization. 

“T expect you know the way quite 
well,” said Rachel, as they followed a 
winding path over a bank of rhododen- 
drons near the lake. “To me, every 
stroll is still a voyage of exploration, 
and I shall be rather sorry when I begin 
to know exactly what I am going to see 
next. Now, I have never been this way 
before, and have no idea what is com- 
ing, so you must tell me if you know. 
What a funny scent! I seem to know 
it, too. Why, what have they got 
here? ” 

On the further side of the bank of 
rhododendrons, the path had descend- 
ed into a sheltered hollow, screened al- 
together from the colder winds, and, 
even in this temperate month of May, 
a very trap for the afternoon sun. And 
in this hollow was a clump of attenu- 
ated trees, with drooping leaves of a 
lack luster hue, and a white bark peel- 
ing from the trunk; a pungent aroma, 


more medicinal than sylvan, hung 
rather heavily over the sequestered 
spot. 


Rachel stood a moment with wide 
nostrils and round eyes; the look hard- 
ly lasted longer, and she said no more, 
but she was aware that Morna had 
made some answer to her question. 

“ What did you say?” inquired Ra- 
chel, turning politely to her visitor. 

“1 said they were blue gums from 
Australia.” 

Rachel made no immediate comment ; 
secretive she might have to be, but toa 
deliberate pretense she would not stoop. 
So she did not even say, “ Indeed!” 
but merely, after a pause, “ You are 
something of a botanist yourself, then, 
Mrs. Woodgate?” For they had been 
talking of the gardens and of their his- 
tory as they walked. 

“1?” laughed Morna. “I only wish 
I was; but I happen to remember Mr. 
Steel telling me that one day when we 
were here last summer.” 

Rachel opened her eyes again, and 
her lips with them; but instead of 
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speaking she went to the nearest gum 
tree and picked a spray of the lack 
luster leaves. “I like the smell of 
them,” she said, as they went on; and 
the little incident left no impression 
upon Morna’s mind. 

Yet presently she perceived that 
Mrs. Steel had some color after all— 
at the moment Rachel happened to be 
smelling her gum leaves—and that she 
was altogether prettier than Morna had 
fancied hitherto. The fact was that it 
was her first good look at Rachel, who 
had kept her back to the light indoors, 
and had literally led the way along the 
narrow paths, while her large hat had 
supplied a perpetual shadow of its own. 
It was a pathetic habit, which had be- 
come second nature with Rachel during 
the last six months; but now for once 
it was forgotten, and her face was raised 
unguardedly to the sun, which painted 
it in its true and sweet colors, to 
Morna’s surprise and real delight. The 
vicar’s wife was one of those healthy 
hearted young women who are the first 
to admire their own sex. She had very 
many friends among women, for whom 
marriage had not damped an enthu- 
siasm which she hid from no one but 
themselves; and she was to be suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic about the thin but 
perfect oval of Rachel’s face, the soft, 
sweet hazel of her eyes, the impetuous 
upper lip and the brave lower one, as 
she saw them now for an instant in the 
afternoon sun. 

Moreover, she was already interested 
in Rachel on her own account, and not 
only as the wife of the mysterious Mr. 
Steel. There was an undoubted air of 
mystery about her also; but that might 
only be derived from him, and, with all 
her reserve, she could not conceal a 
sweet and sympathetic self from one as 
like her in that essential as they were 
different in all others. Not that the 
reserve was all on the one side. Morna 
Woodgate had her own secrets, too. 
One of them, however, was extracted 
during their stroll. 

“May I make a personal remark? ” 
asked Rachel, who had been admiring 
the pale brown face of Morna in her 
turn, as they came slowly back to the 
house across the lawns. 

“You frighten me.’ 


said Morna, 
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laughing. “But let me hear the 
worst.” 

“Tt’s the ribbon on your hat,” went 
on Rachel. “ What pretty colors! Are 
they your husband’s school or college? ” 

“No,” said Morna, blushing as she 
laughed again. “No, they're my own 
college colors.” 

Rachel stood still on the grass. 

“ Have you really been at college?” 
said she; but her tone was so obviously 
one of envy that Morna, who was de- 
lightfully sensitive about -her learning, 
did. not even think of the short answer 
which she sometimes returned to the 
astonished queries of the intellectually 
vulgar, but admitted the impeachment 
with another laugh. 

“Now, don’t say you wouldn’t have 
thought it of me,” she added, “and 
don’t say you would! ” 

“JT am far too jealous to say any- 
thing at all,” Rachel answered with a 
flattering stare. “And do you mean 


to tell me that you took a degree? ” 
' © Of sorts,” admitted Morna, whose 
spoken English was by no means un- 


defiled. But it turned out to have been 
a mathematical degree; and when, un- 
der sympathetic pressure, Morna vouch- 
safed particulars, even Rachel knew 
enough to appreciate the honors which 
the vicar’s wife had won. What was 
more difficult to understand was how 
so young awoman of such distinguished 
attainments could be content to hide 
her light under the bushel of a coun- 
try vicarage; and Rachel could not re- 
sist some expression of her wonder- 
ment on that point. 

“ Did you do nothing with it all,” she 
asked, “ before you married?” 

“No,” said Morna; “ you see, I got 
engaged in the middle of it, and the 
week after the lists came out we were 
married.” 

“ What a career to have given up!” 

“JT would give it up again,” said 
Morna, with a warmer blush; and Ra- 
chel was left with a deeper envy. 

“T am afraid we shall have nothing 
in common,” sighed Mrs. Steel as they 
neared the house. “I have no educa- 
tion worthy the name.” 

Morna waxed all but indignant at the 
implication ; she had a morbid horror of 
being considered a “blue stocking,” 
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which she revealed with much girlish 
naiveté and unconscious simplicity of 
sentiment and praise. She was not so 
narrow as all that; she had had enough 
of learning; she had forgotten all that 
she had learned; any dolt could cram to 
pass examinations. On the contrary, 
she was quite sure they would have 
heaps in common; for example, she was 
longing for somebody to bicycle with; 
her husband seldom had the time, and 
he did not care for her to go quite alone 
on the country roads. 

“But I don’t bicycle,” said Mrs. 
Steel, shaking her head rather sadly. 

“ Ah, I forgot! People who ride and 


‘drive never do.” 


And it was Morna’s turn to sigh. 

“No, I should like it; but I have 
never tried.” 

“Tl teach you!” cried Morna at 
once. “ What fun it will be!” 

“T should enjoy it, I know; 
but——” 

The sentence was abandoned—as was 
often the case in the subsequent inter- 
course between Rachel Steel and Morna 
Woodgate. From the beginning, Ra- 
chel was apt to be more off her guard 
with Morna than with any one whom 
she had met during the last six months; 
and from the beginning she was con- 
tinually remembering and stopping her- 
self in a manner that would. have 
irritated Morna in anybody else. But 
then—yet again, from the beginning— 
these two were natural and immediate 
friends. 

“You must learn,” urged Morna, 
when she had waited some time for the 
sentence which had but begun. “ There 
are people who scorn it—or pretend to 
—but I am sure you are not one. It 
may not be the finest form of exercise, 
but wait till you fly down these hills 
with your feet on the rests!) And then 
you are so independent; no horses to 
consider, no coachman to consult; only 
your own bones and your own self. The 
independence alone z 

“ May be the very thing for you, Mrs. 
Woodgate, but it wouldn’t do for my 
wife.” 

Mr. Steel had stolen a silent march 
upon them, on the soft, smooth grass; 
and now he was taking off his straw 
hat to Morna, and smiling with all ur- 
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banity.as he held out his hand. But 
Morna had seen how his wife started at 
the sound of his voice, and her greeting 
was a little cool. 

“JT meant the -bicycling,” he was 
quick enough to add; “not the inde- 
pendence, of course! ” 

But there was something sinister in 
his smile, something quite sinister and 
yet not unkindly, that vexed and puz- 
zled Morna during the remainder of 
her visit. She would -have been still 
more puzzled and vexed had she heard 
the first words between the newly mar- 
ried couple after she had gone. 

“ What’s that you have got?” asked 
Steel, as they turned back up the drive, 


after seeing Morna to her woodland 


path. Rachel was still carrying her 
spray of gum leaves; he must have no- 
ticed it before, but this was the first 
sign that he had done so. She said at 
once what it was, and why she had 
pulled it from the tree. 

“Tt took me back to Victoria; and, 
you know, I was born there.” 

Steel looked narrowly at his wife, a 
hard gleam in his inscrutable eyes and 
yet a lurking sympathy, too; nor was 
there anything but the latter in the 
tone and tenor of his reply. 

“T don’t forget,” he said, “and I 
think I can understand; but neither 
must you forget that I offered to take 
you back there. So that’s a sprig of 
gum tree, is it?” 

Rachel gave him a sudden glance, 
which for once he missed, being ab- 
sorbed in a curious examination of the 
leaves. 

“ Did you never see one before? ” she 
asked. 

“A gum tree?” said Steel, without 
looking up, as he sniffed and scruti- 
nized. “ Never in all my life—to my 
knowledge! ” 


XI. 


Tre country folk did call upon the 
Steels, as, indeed, they could scarcely 
fail to do, having called on him al- 
ready as a bachelor the year before. 
Nor were the Uniackes and the Inver- 
nesses the bell wethers of the flock. 
Those august families had returned to 
London for the season; but the taboo 
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half suggested by Mrs. Venables had be- 
gun and ended in her own mind. In- 
deed, that potent and diplomatic dame, 
who was the undoubted leader of society 
within a four mile radius of Northbor- 
ough town hall, was the first to recog- 
nize the mistake that she had made, and 
to behave as though she had never made 
it. ° Quite early in June the Steels were 
bidden to a dinner party in their honor 
at Upthorpe Hall. 

“Mrs. Venables!” cried Rachel in 
dismay. “Is that the gushing woman 
with the quiet daughters who called last 
Thursday ? ” 

“That is the lady,” said Steel, a gleam 
of humor in his grim eyes. He never 
expressed an opinion to his wife about 
any of their neighbors, but when she let 
fall an impression of her own, he would 
look at her in this way, as if it was the 
very one that he had formed for himself 
a year ago. 

“But need we go?” asked Rachel, 
with open apprehension. 

“T think so,” he said. “ Why not?” 

“ A dinner party, of all things! There 
is no cover at the dinner table; you 
can’t even wear a hat; you must sit 
there in a glare for hours and hours! ” 
And Rachel shuddered. ‘“ Oh, don’t let 
us go!” she urged; but her tone was 
neither pathetic nor despairing; though 
free from the faintest accent of affec- 
tion, it was, nevertheless, the tone of a 
woman who has not always been denied. 

“T am afraid we must go,” he said, 
firmly but not unkindly. “ You see, it 
is in our honor—as I happen to know, 
for Venables gave me a hint when I 
met him in the town the other day. He 
will take you in himself.” 

“ And what is he like? ” 

“ Fond of his dinner; he won’t worry 
you,” said Steel reassuringly. “Nor 
need you really bother your head about 
all that any more. Nobody has recog- 
nized you yet; nobody is in the least like- 
ly to do so down here. Don’t you see 
how delightfully provincial they are? 
There’s a local lawyer, a pillar of all the 
virtues, who has misappropriated his 
own daughter in law’s marriage portion 
and fled the country with the principal 
boy in their last pantomime. There are 
a lot of smart young fellows who are 
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making a sporting thousand every other 
day out of iron warrants. The district’s 
looking up after thirty years’ bad times; 
and this is the sort of thing it’s talking 
about. These are its heroes and its vil- 
lains. All you hear from London is 
what the last man spent when he was up, 
and where he dined; and from all I can 
gather, the Tichborne trial made less 
impression down here than that of a 
Delverton parson who got into trouble 
about the same time.” 

“ They must have heard of my trial,” 
said Rachel, in a low voice. They were 
walking in the grounds after breakfast, 
but she looked round before speaking. 

“They would glance at it,” said Steel, 
with a shrug. “ An occasional school- 
boy might read it through; but even if 
you were guilty, and were here on view, 
you would command much less atten- 
tion than the local malefactor in an in- 
finitely smaller way. I am sorry I put 
it quite like that,” added Steel, as 
Rachel winced, “ but I feel convinced 
about it, and only wish I could convince 
you.” 

And he did so, more or less; but the 
fear of recognition had increased in 
Rachel, instead of abating, as time went 
on. It had increased especially since 
the rapid ripening of her acquaintance 
with Morna Woodgate into the intimacy 
which already subsisted between the two 
young wives. Rachel had told her hus- 
band that she would not have Morna 
know for anything; and he had appeared 
in his own dark way to sympathize with 
a solicitude which was more actual than 
necessary ; but that was perhaps because 
he approved of Mrs. Woodgate on his 
own account. And so rare was that ap- 
proval, as a positive and known quantity, 
yet so marked in this case, that he usual- 
ly contrived to share Morna’s society 
with his wife. 

“You shall not monopolize Mrs. 
Woodgate,” he would say with all ur- 
banity as he joined them when least ex- 
pected. “TI was first in the field, you 
know! ” 

And in the field he would remain. 
There were no commands, no wishes, to 
obey in the matter, no embargo upon 
the comings and goings between the two 
new friends. But Mr. Steel invariably 
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appeared upon the scene as well. The 
good vicar attributed it to the elderly 
bridegroom’s jealous infatuation for his 
beautiful young bride; but Morna knew 
better from the first. 

“Are you going?” asked Rachel 
eagerly, when she and Morna met again; 
indeed, she had gone expressly to the 
vicarage to ask the question; and not 
until she had seen the Woodgates’ invi- 
tation could Steel himself induce her 
to answer theirs. 

The Woodgates were going. Morna 
was already in alternate fits of despair 
and of ideas about her dress. 

“T wish I might dress you,” said 
Rachel, knowing her well enough al- 
ready to say that. “I have wardrobes 
full of them, and yet my husband insists 
upon taking me up to London to get 
something fit to wear! ” 

“ But not necessarily on your back! ” 
cried Steel himself, appearing at that 
moment in his usual way, warm, breath- 
less, but only playfully put out. “My 
dear Mrs. Woodgate, I must have a 
special wire between your house and 
ours. One thing, however: I always 
know where to find her! Did she tell 
you we go by the twelve fifty from 
Northborough ? ” 

It was something to wear upon her 
neck—a diamond necklet of superb 
stones, gradually swelling to one of the 
first water at the throat; and Rachel 
duly wore it at the dinner party, with a 
rich gown of bridal white, whose daz- 
zling purity had perhaps the effect of 
canceling the bride’s own pallor. But 
she was very pale. It was her first ap- 
pearance at a gathering of the kind, not 
only there in Delverton, but anywhere 
at all, since her second marriage. And 
the invitation had been of the correct, 
most ample length; it had had time to 
wind itself around Rachel’s nerves. 

Mr. Venables, who of course did take 
her in, by no means belied her hus-- 
band’s description of him; he was a ro- 
tund man with a high complexion, and 
his bulging eye was on the menu before 
his soft body had sunk into his chair. 
His conversation proved limited, but 
strictly to the point; he told Rachel 
what to eat, and once or twice what to 
avoid; lavished impersonal praise upon 

















one dish, impartial criticisms upon an- 
other, and only spoke between the 
courses. It was a large dinner party; 
twenty two sat down. Rachel was at 
last driven to glancing at the other 
twenty. 

To the man on her left she had not 
been introduced, but he had offered one 
or two civil observations while Mr. Ven- 
ables was better engaged; and, after 
the second, Rachel had chanced to catch 
sight of the card upon which his name 
had been inscribed. He was, it seemed, 
a Mr. Langholm; and all at once Rachel 
leaned back and looked at him. He was 
a loose limbed, round shouldered man, 
with a fine open countenance and a 
great, disorderly mustache; his hair 
might have been shorter, and his dress 
coat shone where it caught the light. 
Rachel put the screw upon her courage. 

“These cards,” she said, with a 
glimpse of her old colonial self, “are 
very handy when one hasn’t been intro- 
duced. Your name is not very common, 
is it?” 

“ Not very,’ 
like that.” 

“ Yet it’s spelled the same way as the 
Mr. Langholm who writes.” 

“itse” 

“Then are you any relation? ” 

“T am the man himself,” said Lang- 
holm, with quite a hearty laugh, accom- 
panied by a flush of pleasurable embar- 
rassment. He was not a particularly 
popular writer, and this did not happen 
to him every day. 

“JT hoped you were,” said Rachel, as 
she helped herself to the first entrée. 

“Then you haven’t read my books,” 
he chuckled, “ and you never must.” 

“ But I have,” protested Rachel, quite 
flushed in her turn by the small excite- 
ment. “I read heaps of them in Tauch- 
nitz when we were abroad. But I had 
no idea that I should ever meet you in 
the flesh.” 

“Really?” he said. “Then that’s 
funnier still; but I suppose Mr. Steel 
didn’t want to frighten you. We saw 
quite a lot of each other last year; he 
wrote to me from Florence before you 
came over; and I should have paid my 
respects long ago, but I have been up in 
town, and only just come back.” 


* he answered, “ spelled 
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The flush had died out of Rachel's 
face. Her husband told her nothing— 
nothing! In her indignation she was 
tempted to say so to this stranger; she 
had to think a moment what to say in- 
stead. A falsehood of any sort was al- 
ways a peculiar difficulty to Rachel, a 
constitutional aversion, and it cost her 
an effort to remark at last that it was 
very stupid of her, she had quite for- 
gotten, but now she remembered—of 
course! And with that she turned to 
her host, who was offering an observa- 
tion across his empty plate. 

“ Strange thing, Mrs. Steel, but you 
can’t get the meat in the country that 
you can in town. Those fillets, now— 
I wish you could taste them at my 
club; but we give our chef a thousand 
a year, and he drives up every day in his 
brougham.” 

The novels of Charles Langholm were 
chiefly remarkable for their intricate 
plots, and for the hope of better things 
that breathed through the cheap sensa- 
tion of the best of them. But it was a 
hope that had been deferred a good 
many years. His manner was better 
than his matter; indeed, an incongru- 
ous polish was said by the literary to 
prevent Langholm from being a first fa- 
vorite either with the great public or 
the little critics. As a maker of plots, 
however, he still had humble points; 
and Rachel had assured him that she 
had burned her candle all night in order 
to solve one of his ingenious mysteries. 

“ What!” he cried. “ You call your- 
self a lady, and you don’t look at the 
end before you reach it?” 

“ Not when it’s a good book.” 

“ Well, you have pitched on about the 
best of a bad lot; and it’s a satisfaction 
to know you didn’t cut the knot it took 
me some months to tie.” 

Rachel was greatly interested. She 
had never before met a literary man; 
had no idea how the trick was done; and 
she asked many of those ingenuous ques- 
tions which seldom really displease the 
average gentleman of this type. 

When not expatiating upon the hero- 
ine whom the exigencies of “ serial 
rights ” demanded in his book, Charles 
Langholm, the talker and the man, was 
an unmuzzled misogynist. But nobody 
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would have suspected it from his 
answers to Rachel’s questions, or from 
any portion of their animated conversa- 
tion. Certainly the aquiline lady whom 
Langholm had taken in, and to whom he 
was attentive only by remorseful fits and 
penitential starts, had not that satisfac- 
tion; for her right hand neighbor did 
not speak to her at all. There was thus 
one close and critical follower of a con- 
versation which, without warning, took 
the one dramatic turn for which Rachel 
was forever on her guard; only this once, 
in an hour of unexpected entertain- 
ment, was she not. 

“ How do I get my plots? ” said Lang- 
holm. “Sometimes out of my head, as 
they say in the nursery; occasionally 
from real life; more often a blend of the 
two combined. You don’t often get a 
present from the newspaper that you 
can lift into a magazine more or less as 
it stands. Facts are stubborn things; 
they won’t serialize. But now and then 
there’s a case. There was one a little 


time ago. Oh, there was a great case not 
long since, if we had but the man to 
handle it, without spoiling it, in Eng- 


lish fiction! ” 

“ And what was that?” 

“The Minchin case.” 

And he looked straight at her, as one 
looks at one’s neighbor at table when 
one is saying or hearing something out 
of the common; he turned half round, 
and he looked in Rachel’s face with the 
smile of an artist with a masterpiece in 
his eye. 

It was an inevitable moment, come 
when least expected. Instinct, however, 
had prepared Rachel just one moment 
before; and, after all, she could look 
with disappointed coldness upon his en- 
thusiasm, but without start or tremor. 

“Yes?” she said, her fine eyebrows 
raised a little. “And do you really 
think that would make a book? ” 

It was characteristic of Rachel that 
she did not for a moment—even that un- 
looked for moment—pretend to be un- 
familiar with the case. 

“Don’t you?” he asked. 

“T haven’t thought about it,” said 
Rachel, looking pensively at the flowers. 
“ But surely it was a very sordid case.” 

“The case!” he cried. “ Yes, sordid 
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as you like; but I don’t mean the case at 
all.” 

“Then what do you mean, Mr. Lang- 
holm?” 

“ Her after life,” he whispered; “the . 
psychology of that woman, and her sub- 
sequent adventures! She disappeared 
into thin air immediately after the trial. 
I suppose you know that? ” 

“T did hear it.” 

Rachel moistened her lips with cham- 
pagne. 

“ Well, I should take her from that 
moment,” said Langholm. “I should 
start her story there.” 

“ And should you make her guilty or 
not guilty? ” 

“Ah!” said Langholm, as though 
that would require consideration; un- 
luckily, he paused to consider on the 
spot. 

“ Whom are you talking about? ” in- 
quired Mr. Venables, who had caught 
Rachel’s last words. 

“Mrs. Minchin,” she told him stead- 
ily. 

“ Guilty!” cried Mr. Venables, with 
great energy. “Guilty! And I’d have 
gone to see her hanged myself! ” 

And Mr. Venables beamed upon 
Rachel as though proud of the senti- 
ment, while the diamonds rose and fell 
upon her white neck, where he would 
have had the rope. 

“A greater scandal,” he went on, 
both to Rachel and to the lady on his 
other side—who interrupted Mr. Ven- 
ables to express devout agreement—“ a 
greater scandal and miscarriage of jus- 
tice I have never known. Guilty? Of 
course she was guilty; and I only wish 
we could try her again and hang her yet! 
Now, don’t pretend you sympathize with 
a woman like that,” he said to Rachel 
with a look like a nudge; “ you haven’t 
been married long enough. And, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t refuse that bird! 
It’s the best that can be got at this time 
of year, though that’s not saying much. 
But wait till the grouse season, Mrs. 
Steel; I have a moor here in the dales, 
keep a cellar full of them, and eat ’em 
as they drop off the string.” 

“Well?” said Rachel, turning to 
Langholm when her host became a busy 
man once more. 








“ T should make her guilty,” said the 
novelist; “ and she would marry a man 
who believed in her innocence, and he 
wouldn’t care two pins when she told 
him the truth in the last chapter, and 
they would live happily ever afterwards. 
Nobody would touch the serial rights, 
but that would be a book!” 

“Then do you think she really was 
guilty?” 

And Rachel waited while he shrugged, 
her heart beating for no good. reason 
that she knew, except that she rather 
liked Mr. Langholm, and did not wish 
to cease liking him on the spot. But it 
was to him that the answer was big with 
fate; and he trifled and dallied with the 
issue of the moment, little dreaming 
what a mark it was to leave upon his life, 
while the paradox beloved of the literary 
took shape on his tongue. 

“ What does it matter what she was? 
What do the facts matter, Mrs. Steel, 
when one has an idea like that for fic- 
tion? Fiction is truer than fact! ” 

“ But you haven’t answered my ques- 
tion.” 

Rachel meant to have that answer. 

“Oh, well, as a matter of fact, I read 
the case pretty closely, and I was thank- 
ful the jury brought in the acquittal. It 
required a little imagination, but the 
truth always does. It is no treason to 
our host to whisper that he has none. 1] 
remember having quite a heated argu- 
ment with him at the time. Oh, dear, 
no; she was no more guilty than you or 
I; but it would be a thousand times more 
artistic if she were; and I should make 
her so, by Jove!” 

Rachel finished her dinner in tran- 
quillity after this; but there was a flush 
upon her face which had not been there 
before, and Langholm received an as- 
tonishing smile when the ladies rose. He 
had been making tardy atonement for 
his neglect of the aquiline lady, but 
Rachel had the last word with him. 

“You will come and see us, won’t 
you?” she said. “ You know, I have 
given you a plot.” 

“Tam afraid it’s one I can’t afford to 
use,” he said, “ unless I stick to foolish 
fact and make her innocent.” 

And she left him with a wry face, her 
own glowing again. 
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“ You-looked simply great—especial- 
ly towards the end,” whispered Morna 
Woodgate in the drawingroom, for she 
alone knew how nervous Rachel had 
been about what was indeed her social 
début in Delverton. 

The aquiline lady also had a word to 
say. Her eyes were like brown beads, 
and her nose very long, which gave her, 
indeed, a hawk-like appearance, some- 
what unusual in a woman; but her grav- 
ity was rather that of the owl. 

“ You talked a great deal to Mr. Lang- 
holm,” said she, sounding her rebuke 
rather cleverly in the key of mere state- 
ment of fact. “Have you read his 
books, Mrs. Steel? ” 

“Some of them,” said Rachel; 
“haven’t you?” 

“Oh, no, I never read novels, unless 
it be George Eliot or, in these days, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. It is such waste of 
time when there are Browning, Ruskin, 
and Carlyle to read and read again. I 
know I shouldn’t like Mr. Langholm’s; 
I am sure they are dreadfully uncul- 
tured and sensational.” 

“ But I like sensation,” Rachel said. 
“ T like to be taken out of myself.” 

“So you suggested he should write a 
novel about Mrs. Minchin?” 

“No, I didn’t suggest it,” said Rachel 
hurriedly; but the beady brown eyes 
were upon her, and she felt herself red- 
dening horribly as she spoke. 

“You seemed to know all about her,” 
said the aquiline lady. “ Iam not in the 
habit of reading such cases; but I must 
really look this one up.” 


XII. 


THAT was something like a summer, 
as the saying is, and for once they could 
say it even on the bleak northern spurs 
of the Delverton Hills. There were 
days upon days when that minor chain 
looked blue and noble as the Alps, seen 
with an envious eye from the grimy out- 
skirts of Northborough, and when from 
the hills themselves the only blot upon 
the fair English landscape was the pall 
of smoke that always overhung the 
town. .On such days Normanthorpe 
House justified its existence in the north 
of England instead of in southern Italy ; 
the marble hall, so chill to the tread at 
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the end of May, was the one really cool 
spot in the district by the beginning of 
July, and nowhere could a more delight- 
ful afternoon be spent by those who 
cared to avail themselves of a general 
invitation. 

The Steels had not as yet committed 
themselves to showy hospitality, of the 
somewhat formal character that ob- 
tained in the neighborhood, but they 
kept open house for all who liked to 
come, and whom they themselves liked 
well enough to ask in the first instance. 
And here, as in some other matters, this 
curious pair discovered a reflex identity 
of taste, rare enough in the happiest of 
conventional couples, but a gratuitous 
irony in the makers of a merely nominal 
marriage. Their mutual feelings to- 
wards each other were a quantity un- 
known to either; but about a third per- 
son they were equally outspoken and 
unanimous. Thus they had fewer dis- 


agreements than many a loving couple, 
and perhaps more points of insignificant 
contact, while all the time there was not 
even the pretense of love between them. 
Their lives made a chasm bridged by 


threads. 

This was not seen by more than two 
of their acquaintances. Morna Wood- 
gate had both the observation and the 
opportunities to see a little how the land 
lay between them. Charles Langholm 
had the experience and the imagination 
to guess a good deal. But it was little 
enough that Morna saw, and Langholm’s 
guesses were as wide of the mark as 
only the guesses of an imaginative man 
can be. 

As for all the rest—honest Hugh 
Woodgate, the Venables girls and their 
friends, the young men in the various 
works, who saw the old fashioned court- 
esy with which Steel always treated his 
wife, and the grace and charm of her 
consideration for him—they were every 
one receiving a liberal object lesson in 
matrimony, as some of them even real- 
ized at the time. 

“T wish I could learn to treat my 
wife as Steel does his,” sighed the good 
vicar once, when he had been inatten- 
tive at the table, and Morna had rebuked 
him in fun. “That would be my ideal 
—if I wasn’t too old to learn!” 

“Then thank goodness you are! ” re- 
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joined his wife. “ Let me catch you 
dancing in front of me to open the 
doors, Hughie, and I shall keep my eye 
on you as I’ve never kept it yet! ” 

But Rachel herself did not dislike 
these little graces—partly because they 
were not put on to impress an audience, 
but were an incident of their private 
life as well; partly because they stimu- 
lated a study to which she had given 
herself since their return to England 
and their establishment at Norman- 
thorpe House. This was her study of 
the man who was still obviously study- 
ing her; she was returning the compli- 
ment at last. 

And of his character she formed by 
degrees some remote conception. He 
was Steel by name and steel by nature, 
as the least observant might discern and 
the least witty remark. A grim inscru- 
tability was his dominant note. He was 
darkly alert, mysteriously vigilant, a 
measurer of words, a governor of 
glances. And yet, with all his self mas- 
tery and mastery of others, there were 
human traits that showed themselves 
from time to time as the months wore 
on. 

Rachel did not recognize among these 
that studious consideration which she 
could still appreciate; it seemed rather 
part of a preconceived method of treat- 
ing his wife, and the wary eye gleamed 
through it all. But it has been men- 
tioned that Rachel at one time had a 
voice of which high hopes had been 
formed by inexperienced judges. It was 
only at Normanthorpe that her second 
husband became aware of her posses- 
sion, one afternoon when she fancied 
that she had the house to herself. So 
two could play at the game of consistent 
concealment. He could not complain ; 
it was in the bond, and he never said a 
word. But he stood outside the win- 
dow till she was done, for Rachel saw 
him in a mirror, and for many an atter- 
noon to come he would hover outside 
the same window at the same time. 

Why had he married her? Did he 
care for her or did he not? What could 
be the object of that extraordinary step ? 
Rachel was as far from hitting upon a 
feasible solution of these mysteries as 
she was from penetrating the deeper 
one of his own past life. Sometimes 














she put the like questions to herself; but 
they were more easily answered. She 
had been in desperate straits, in reckless 
despair ; even if her second marriage had 
turned out no better than her first, she 
could not have been worse off than she 
was on the night of her acquittal; and 
something had told her that it would 
not, nor had it. Then there had been 
the incentive of adventure—the fasci- 
nation of that very mystery which was 
a mystery still. And then—yes!—there 
had been the compelling will of a nature 
infinitely stronger than her own or any 
other that she had ever known. 

Did she regret this second marriage, 
this second Jeap in the dark? No, she 
could not honestly pretend that she did ; 
yet it had its sufficiently sinister side, 
its occasional admixture of sheer horror. 
But this was only when the mysteries 
which -encompassed her happened to 
prey upon nerves unstrung by some out- 
wardly exciting cause. Then she would 
have given back all that he had ever 
given her, to pierce the veil of her hus- 
band’s past. Here, however, the motive 
was less obvious; it was not the mere 
consuming euriosity which one in Ra- 
chel’s position was bound to feel; it was 
rather a longing to be convinced that 
that veil hid nothing which should make 
her shudder to live under the same roof 
with this man. 

Of one thing she was quite confident ; 
wherever her husband had spent or mis- 
spent his life—if any part of so success- 
ful a whole could really have been mis- 
spent—it was not in England. He was 
un-English in a hundred superficial 
ways—in none that cut deep. With all 
his essential cynicism, there was the 
breadth and tolerance of a traveled 
man. Cosmopolitan, on the other hand, 
he could not be called; he had proved 
himself too poor a linguist in every coun- 
try that they had visited. It was only 
now, in their home life, that Rachel re- 
ceived hints of the truth, and it filled 
her with vague alarm, for that seemed 
to her to be the last thing he need have 
kept to himself. 

One day she saw him ride a fractious 
horse—not because he was fond of ri- 
ding, but because nobody in the stables 
could cope with this animal. Steel 
tamed it in ten minutes. But a groom 
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remarked upon the shortness of his stir- 
rups, in Rachel’s hearing, and on the 
word a flash of memory lit up her brain. 

All at once she remembered the inci- 
dent of the gum leaves, soon after their 
arrival; he had told Morna what they 
were, yet to his wife he had pretended 
not to know. If he also was an Austra- 
lian, why on earth should that fact, of all 
facts, be concealed from her? Nor had 
it merely been concealed; it was a point 
upon which Rachel had been deliberate- 
ly misled. 

She was still brooding over it when a 
fresh incident occurred, which served 
not only to confirm her suspicions in 
this regard, but to deepen and intensify 
the vague horror with which her hus- 
band’s presence sometimes inspired her. 

Mr. Steel was an early riser. It was 
his boast that he never went to sleep 
a second time; and one of his nearest 
approaches to a confidence was the re- 
mark that he owed something to that 
habit. Now, Rachel, who was a bad 
sleeper, kept quite a different set of 
hours, and was seldom seen outside her 
own rooms during the forenoon. One 
magnificent morning, however, she was 
tempted to dress and make the best of 
the day which she had watched break- 
ing shade by shade. The lawns were 
gray with dew; the birds were singing 
as they never sing twice in one sum- 
mer’s day. Rachel thought she would 
get up and out before the sun was 
overpowering. And she did. 

All had been familiar from the win- 
dow; all was unfamiliar on the landing 
and the stairs. No one had been down; 
the blinds were all drawn; a clock 
ticked like a sledge hammer in the hall. 
Rachel ran down stairs like a mouse, 
and almost into the arms of her hus- 
band, whom she met coming out of the 
diningroom with a loaded tray. An- 
other would have dropped it; with 
Steel there was not so much as a rattle 
of the things, but his color changed, 
and Rachel had not yet had such a look 
as he gave her with his pursed mouth 
and his flashing eyes. 

“ What does this mean? ” he demand- 
ed, in the tone of distant thunder, and 
with lightning in his glance. 

“T think that’s for me to ask,” 
laughed Rachel, standing up to him 
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with a nerve that surprised herself. “I 
didn’t know that you began so early!” 

A decanter and a glass were among 
the things upon the tray. 

“And I didn’t know it of you,” he 
retorted. “Why are you up?” 

Rachel told him the simple truth in 
simple fashion. His tone of voice did 
not hurt her; there was no opposite 
extreme of tenderness to call to mind 
for the contrast which inflicts the 
wound. On the other hand, there was 
a certain satisfaction in having for once 
ruffied that smooth mien and smoother 
tongue; it was one of her rare glimpses 
of the real man, but as usual it was a 
glimpse and nothing more. 

“T must apologize,” said Steel, with 
an artificiality which was seldom so 
transparent; “my only excuse is that 
you startled me out of my temper and 
my manners. And I was upset to begin 
with; I have a poor fellow in rather a 
bad way in the boat house.” 

“ Not one of the gardeners, I hope? ” 
queried Rachel; but her kind anxiety 
subsided in a moment, for his dark eyes 
were measuring her, his dark mind 
meditating a lie. She knew him well 
enough now to read him thus far in his 
turn. 

“No,” replied Steel, deciding visibly 
against the lie; “no, not one of our 
men, or anybody else belonging to these 
parts; but some unlucky tramp whom 
I imagine some of your neighbors 
would have given into custody forth- 
with. I found him asleep on the lawn. 
Of course he had no business upon the 
premises; but he’s so far gone that I’m 
taking him something to pull him to- 
gether before I turn him off.” 

“T should have said,” remarked Ra- 
chel thoughtfully, “that tea or coffee 
would have been better for him than 
spirits.” 

Steel smiled indulgently across the 
tray. 

“Most ladies would say the same,” 
he replied, “ but very few men.” 

“ And why didn’t vou bring him into 
the house,” pursued Rachel, looking her 
husband very candidly in the face, “ in- 
stead of taking him all that way to the 
lake, and giving yourself so much more 
trouble than was necessary? ” 

The smile broadened upon Steel’s 
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thin lips, perhaps because it had en- 
tirely vanished. from his glittering 
eyes. 

“ That,” said he, “is a question you 
would scarcely ask if you had seen the 
poor creature for yourself. I don’t in- 
tend you to see him; he is a rather 
saddening spectacle, and one of a type 
for which one can do absolutely noth- 
ing permanent. And now, if you are 
quite satisfied, I shall proceed, with 
your permission, to get rid of him in my 
own way.” 

It was seldom indeed that Steel de- 
scended to a display of sarcasm at his 
wife’s expense, though few people who 
came much in contact with him escaped 
an occasional flick from a tongue that 
could be as bitter as it was habitually 
smooth. His last words were there- 
fore as remarkable as his first; both 
were exceptions to a rule; and though 
Rachel moved away without replying, 
feeling that there was indeed no more 
to be said, she could not but dwell upon 
the matter in her mind. Satisfied she 
certainly was not; and yet there was so 
much mystery between her husband 
and herself, so many instinctive reser- 
vations upon either side, that every lit- 
tle circumstance of the kind could not 
carry an ulterior significance, but many 
must be due to mere force of habit. 

Rachel hated the condition of mutual 
secretiveness upon which she had mar- 
ried this man. It was antagonistic to 
her whole nature; she longed to repudi- 
ate it, and to abolish all secrets between 
them. But there her pride stepped in 
and closed her lips; and the intolerable 
thought that she would value her hus- 
band’s confidence more than he would 
value hers, that she felt drawn to him 
despite every sinister attribute, would 
bring humiliation and self loathing in 
its train. It was the truth, however, 
or, at all events, part of the truth. 

Yet a more unfair arrangement Ra- 
chel had been unable to conceive, ever 
since the fatally reckless moment in 
which she had acquiesced in this one. 
The worst that could be known about 
her was known to her husband before 
her marriage. She had nothing else to 
hide. AJl concealment of the past, as 
between the two of them, was upon his 
side. But matters were coming to a 
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crisis in this respect; and when Rachel 
deemed it done with, this incident of 
the tramp was only just begun. 

It seemed that the servants knew of 
it, and that it was not Steel who had 
originally discovered the sleeping in- 
truder, but an under gardener, who, 
seeing his master also up and about, 
had prudently inquired what was to be 
done with the fellow, before meddling 
with him. 

“ And the master said, ‘ Leave him 
to me,” declared Rachel’s maid, who 
was her informant on the point, as she 
combed out her mistress’ beautiful 
brown hair before the late breakfast 
which did away with luncheon when 
there were no visitors at Norman- 
thorpe House. 

“And did he do so?” inquired Ra- 
chel, looking with interest into her 
own eyes in the glass. “ Did he leave 
him to your master?” 

“He did that,” replied her maid, a 
simple Yorkshire wench, whom Rachel 
herself had chosen in preference to the 
smart town type. “Catch any on ’em 
not doing what master tells them! ” 

“Then did John see what hap- 
pened? ” 

“ No, m’m, because master sent him 
to see if the chap ’d come in at the 
lodge gates, or where; and when he got 
back he was gone, blanket an’ all, an’ 
master with him.” 

“ Blanket and all!” repeated Rachel. 
“Do you mean to say he had the im- 
pudence to bring a blanket with him?” 

“ And slept in it!” cried her excited 
little maid. “John says he found him 
tucked up in a corner of the lawn, out 
of the wind, behind some o’ them 
shrubs, sound asleep, and lapped round 
and round in his blue blanket from head 
to heel.” 

Rachel saw her own face change in 
the glass; but she only asked one more 
question, and that with a smile: 

“ Did John say it was a blue blanket, 
Harris, or did your own imagination 
supply the color? ” 

“ He said it, m’m—faded blue.” 

“And pray when did you see John, 
to hear all this?” demanded Rachel, 
suddenly remembering her responsibil- 
ity as mistress of this young daughter 
of the soil. 
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“ Deary me, m’m,” responded the in- 
genuous Harris, “I didn’t see him, not 
more than any of the others; he just 
comed to the window of the servants’ 
hall, as we were having our breakfasts, 
and he told us all at once. He was full - 
of it, was John! ” 

Rachel asked no more questions; but 
she was not altogether sorry that the 
matter had already become one of com- 
mon gossip throughout the house. 
Meanwhile she made no allusion to it 
at breakfast, but her observation had 
been quickened by the events of the 
morning; and then it was that she no- 
ticed and remembered the narrow blue 
book which was too long for her hus- 
band’s breast pocket, and would show 
itself as he stooped over his coffee. It 
was his check book, and Rachel had not 
seen it since their travels. 

That afternoon a not infrequent vis- 
itor arrived on his bicycle, to which was 
tied a bouquet of glorious roses instead 
of a lamp. This was Charles Lang- 
holm, the novelist, who had come to live 
in Delverton, two hundred miles from 
his lifelong haunts and the literary 
market place, simply and solely because, 
upon a happy go lucky tour through 
the district, he had chanced upon what 
he never tired of calling “ the ideal rose 
covered cottage of his dreams.” His 
rooms were abandoned before quarter 
day, his effects transplanted at consider- 
able cost, and ever since Langholm had 
been a bigoted countryman, who could 
not spend a couple of days in town 
without making himself offensive on 
the subject at his club. Even there, 
however, it was admitted that his work 
had improved almost as much as his 
appearance; and he put it all down to 
the roses in which he lived embowered 
for so many months of the year. Such 
was their profusion that you could have 
filled a clothes basket without missing 
one, and Langholm never visited rich 
or poor without a little offering out of 
his abundance. 

“They may be coals to Neweastle,” 
he would say to the Woodgates or the 
Steels, “but none of your Tyneside 
collieries are a patch on mine.” 

Like most victims of the artistic 
temperament, Langholm was a man of 
moods, but the very fact of a voluntary 
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visit from him was sufficient guarantee 
of the humor in which he came, and 
this afternoon he was at his best. He 
had been writing all day, and for many, 
days past, and was filled with the curi- 
ous exhilaration which accompanies an 
output too rapid and too continuous 
to permit a running sense of the de- 
fects. He was a ship with a fair wind, 
which he valued the more for. the belts 
of calms and the adverse weather 
through which he had passed and must 
inevitably pass again. For the moment 
he was a happy man, though one with 
no illusion as to the present product 
of his teeming pen. 

“It is nonsense,” he said to Rachel, 
in answer to a question from that new 
and sympathetic friend; “ but it is not 
such nonsense as to seem nothing else 
when one’s in the act of perpetrating 
it, and what more can one want? It 
had to be done by the tenth of August, 
and, by Jove, it will be! A few weeks 
ago I didn’t think it possible; but the 
summer has thawed my ink.” 

“ Are you sure it isn’t Mrs. Steel?” 
asked one of the Venables girls, who 
had also ridden over on their bicycles. 
“T heard you had a tremendously lit- 
erary conversation when you dined with 
us.” 

“We did indeed!” said Langholm 
with enthusiasm. “And Mrs. Steel 
gave me one of the best ideas I ever 
had in my life; that’s another reason 
why I’m racing through this rubbish— 
to take it in hand.” 

It was Sibyl to whom he was speak- 
ing, but at this point Rachel plunged 
into conversation with the sister, Vera, 
which required an effort, since the 
elder Miss Venables was a young lady 
who had cultivated languor as a sign 
of breeding and sophistication. Ra- 
chel, however, made the effort with 
such a will that the talk became genera! 
in a moment. 

“T don’t know how anybody writes 
hooks,” was the elder young lady’s soli- 
tary contribution; her tone added that 
she-did not want to know. 

“Nor I,” echoed Sibyl, “ especially 
in a place like this, where nothing ever 
happens. If I wanted to write a novel, 
I should go to Spain or Siberia or the 
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Rocky Mountains, where things do 
happen, according to all accounts.” 

“ Young lady,” returned the novel- 
ist, a twinkle in his eye, “ I had exactly 
the same notion when I first began, 
and I remember what a much older 
hand said to me when I told him I was 
going down to Cornwall for romantic 
background. ‘ Young man,’ said he, 


‘have you placed a romance in your. 


mother’s back yard yet?’ I had not, 
but I did so at once instead of going to 
Cornwall, and sounder advice I never 
had in my life. Material, like charity, 
begins at home; nor need you suppose 
that nothing ever happens down here. 
That is the universal idea of the na- 
tive about his or her own heath, but I 
can assure you it isn’t the case at all. 
Only just now, on my way here, I saw 
a scene and a character that might 
both have been lifted bodily out of Bret 
Harte.” 

Sibyl Venables clamored for particu- 
lars, while her sister resigned herself to 
further weariness of the flesh. Rachel 
put down her cup and leaned forward 
with curiously expectant eyes. They 
were sitting in the cool, square hall, 
with doors shut or open upon every 
hand, and the gilded gallery overhead. 
Statuettes and ferns, all reflected in 
the polished marble floor, added a the- 
atrical touch to the place. 

“Tt was the character,” continued 
Langholm, “ whowas making the scene ; 
and a stranger creature [I have never 
seen on English earth. He wore what 
{ believe they call a Crimean shirt and 
a hat like a stage cowboy; and he in- 
formed all passers that he was knocking 
down his cheek! ” 

“ What?” cried Rachel and Sibyl, in 
one breath, but in curiously different 
tones. 

“Knocking down his cheek,”  re- 
peated Langholm. “It’s what they do 
in the far West, or the bush, or some- 
where—I rather fancy it’s the bush— 
when they get arrears of wages in a 
Jump in one check,” 

“And where did you see all this? ” 
inquired Rachel, whose voice was very 
quiet, though her hazel eyes were 
alight with a deeper interest than the 
story warranted. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Strong Men of France. 


BY THE COMTE DE MALETROIT. 


THE COUNTRY WHOSE CONTRIBUTION TO MODERN CIVILI- 
ZATION HAS PERHAPS BEEN GREATER THAN THAT OF ANY 
-OTHER PEOPLE, AND THE STATESMEN, THE ADMINISTRATORS, 
THE SCIENTISTS, THE AUTHORS, AND THE ARTISTS WHO ARE 


ITS LEADERS AT THE PRESENT 


W HEN mention is made of the strong 

men of France, one’s fancy quick- 
ly turns to thoughts of Charles VII and 
Louis XI, of Henry 1V and Louis XIV, 
of Duprat and Richelieu, of Talleyrand 
and Robespierre, of Mirabeau and Dan- 
ton, of Napoleon. There were giants in 
those days, and France’s contribution to 
the strong men of history is without 
rival among the nations. 

It is otherwise today, when the direct- 
ors of French affairs are Emile Loubet 
and Pierre Marie Waldeck-Rousseau, 
Paul Deschanel and Théophile Deleassé, 
Paul Dérouléde and Gabriel Hanotaux; 
when the leaders of French thought are 
Emile Zola and Anatole France, Camille 
Flammarion and Pierre Loufs; when 
the Salon is hung with the works of 
Bonnat and Benjamin-Constant, Da- 
gnan-Bouveret and Bouguereau; when 
the great statues are chiseled by Au- 
guste Rodin and Bartholdi, and the 
great plays are written by Edmond Ros- 
tand and Marcel Prévost. 

The strong men of France are drawn 
from a dozen different fields of activity. 
The popular idols are not, as in Great 
Britain, confined to statesmen and sol- 
diers; in Germany to scientists and phi- 
losophers; in Russia to diplomats; in 
Italy to churchmen and musicians; in 
the United States to capitalists and 
politicians. They are actors and carica- 
turists, pirouetting generals and Anti 
Semitic mayors, playwrights and_bal- 
loonists, astronomers and explorers. In 
the catholicism of French taste lies her 
best claim to individualism. 

To the Anglo Saxon mind there is 
always something remarkable in the 
sensible choice France makes of her ad- 
ministrators. She may work herself in- 
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to a frenzy of enthusiasm over a Bou- 
Janger or a Dérouléde, a Marchand or a 
Max Régis; but it is the simple minded 
Loubet she elects her president, the 
capable Waldeck-Rousseau she makes 
her premier, the stern disciplinarian 
Galliffet to whom she intrusts her army. 

There are not lacking prophets to 
foretell the speedy disruption of France, 
to point with exultant finger at her re- 
current crises, at her instability of gov- 
ernment, at her dangerous manifesta- 
tions of popular unrest, at her twenty 
eight ministries in twenty six years. 
Those critics forget that, on Septem- 
ber 4 last, the Third Republic conclu- 
ded its thirty first year, exceeding by 
eleven years the life of the most settled 
of all the forms of government intro- 
duced into France since the death of 
Louis XVI. They have not pointed out 
that the Pope—a power in the councils 
of Latin nations—acknowledged its per- 
manency when he announced, in 1892, 
that “the church is not necessarily op- 
posed to a republican form of govern- 
ment in France.” They have not satis- 
factorily explained the curious condi- 
tions of French political life, conditions 
that lead to the formation of a multi- 
plicity of parties, that expose the fate 
of a ministry to a vote upon an interpel- 
lation designed to alienate the support 
of a majority otherwise in sympathy 
with the government. 

It is only necessary in this connection 
to recall that since the old monarchy 
fell with Louis XVI, in 1789, there have 
succeeded the First Republic, the Con- 
sulate, the First Empire, the restored 
monarchy, the soi disant constitutional 
monarchy, the Second Republic, the 
Second Empire, the Third Republic. 
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Each and all of these forms of govern- 
ment have in the Chamber of Deputies 
their convinced and strenuous advo- 
cates, their parties and their policies. 
In this way there are in the French 
parliament monarchist and imperialist, 
ultramontane and republican groups. 
When one republican party desires to 
defeat the proposal of another repub- 
lican party, it must obtain the assistance 
of those other parties whose cardinal 
principle is opposition to all republican 
parties. As a consequence, French min- 
istries lack the stability of administra- 
tions in countries where the lines of 
party division are simpler and more de- 
finitive. 
THE STABILITY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

By the system of interpellation, any 
French deputy can force an answer from 
the responsible minister on any ques- 
tion of legislation, administration, or 
general policy. The subsequent motion, 
adopted by the ministry, becomes prac- 
tically a vote of confidence in the gov- 
ernment. As often happens, the prin- 


ciple involved in the interpellation sends 
a majority of the chamber into oppo- 
sition on one particular vote who, other- 
wise, are in perfect accord with the 


policy of the government. By such mo- 
tions or interpellations fifteen ministries 
have been defeated in the past twenty 
six years. 

In this way a show of instability is 
given to the French government, and 
an aspect of wavering sentiment to the 
French people, that are more apparent 
than real. They are merely evidences 
of the differing opinions on matters of 
detail, common to all countries, France 
is of conviction republican, and the pre- 
tense of support it has given to recent 
attempts at a coup d’état was more be- 
cause of the anticipation of spectacular 
entertainment than because of any 
faith in the theories of the conspirators. 
Neither General Boulanger nor M. Dé- 
rouléde ever possessed sufficient of the 
trust of his countrymen to make him 
a formidable rival of the republie or of 
its president. 


THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 


President Loubet is typical of the 
men to whom France most trustingly 
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turns when she desires a chief magis- 
trate. A convinced republican, simple 
of taste and of moderate ambition, there 
is no danger of his stretching out after 
a dictatorship. He is a statesman of no 
distinction, of an assured mediocrity, a 
man of average attainments, of the mid- 
dle class. The son of a farmer, he was 
born in the little commune of Marsanne, 
in the department of Dréme, on the 
31st of December, 1838. Educated as 
a lawyer, he rose gradually through the 
various grades of the professional poli- 
tician until, in 1876, he found himself 


a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 


In 1880 he was a cabinet minister, in 
1885 he was a senator, in 1895 the presi- 
dent of the Senate, in 1899 the presi- 
dent of the republic. 

Throughout his career, Emile Loubet 
has possessed one transcendent virtue, 
the quality that has carried him over 
the heads of many more brilliant con- 
temporaries—an imperturbable inertia. 
Hehas yielded to noneof his nation’sen- 
thusiasms, and has remained the simple 
country gentleman, a bourgeois in the 
{lysée. And yet is he a man of singular 
ease and courtesy of manner, a fitting 
host for the Czar of all the Russias. 
His mother, an old woman now on the 
confines of ninety, still farms the family 
acres in Marsanne, and wonders with a 
pathetic wondering at the strange ec- 
centricities of the protocol that doth 
hedge about the president of the French 
Republic. 

In 1899, when M. Loudet was elected 
to his present office, the Paris Matin 
sent a representative to Dréme to inter- 
view the relations of the first gentleman 
of France. He found in the president’s 
brother in law a substantial hardware 
merchant, whose opinion of the situa- 
tion might be summed up in the words: 
“ Tronmonger I am, and ironmonger I 
intend to remain. My brother in law is 
a good man and an honest gentleman, 
but I question if he has the money to 
maintain the position of a president of 
France. He will be able to spend ex- 
tremely little beyond his salary and the 
sum awarded him for entertainment.” 

Old Mme. Loubet heard of her son’s 
elevation with unfeigned regret. “ Oh, 
my poor Emile!” she is said to have 
wailed. “ As it was, I saw but little of 
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him, and now that he has gone still sense lessens one’s respect for the 
higher | shall no longer see him at all. placid, sad eyed man whom Paul De- 
Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” rouléde plotted to oust from thé presi- 






































EMILE LOUBET, PRESIDENT OF FRANCE, A MAN OF SIMPLE TASTES AND HUMBLE ORIGIN, 
WHO HAS RECEIVED AND ENTERTAINED THE PRINCIPAL MONARCHS OF EUROPE. 


From a photograph by Petit, Paris. 


Out of their peasants’ hearts the hard- dency on the night of his election. If 
ware merchant and the farmer woman report speaks truly, General Roget and 
spoke, and their estimate of the honor a single regiment of soldiers on the 
paid a member of their family in no evening of February 18, 1899, might 
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lrave plunged France into a new revo- 
lutionary war. Accident and the hesi- 
taney of plotters saved the situation, and 
Dérouléde went to prison for sedition. 


THE MAN WHO SAVED FRANCE. 


A man of a wholly different stamp to 
the president is M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
the prime minister of France... A man of 
fifty five, looking vounger than his vears, 
he is in very truth a strong man, the 
one man strong enough to pilot his 
country through the awful days of the 
Dreyfus typhoon. When General Gal- 
liffet was able to pronounce that won- 
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derful amen, “ L’incident est clos,” a 
sigh of profound relief went up’ from 
every quarter of Europe. In the chan- 
celleries, it was known that the man who 
had inspired it was Pierre Marie Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, and to him each foreign 
minister paid the tribute of his praise. 

“ Waldeck,” as he is hailed upon the 
boulevards, possesses a face that is al- 
most English in its contour, thoroughly 
oriental in its inserutability. Even 
his colleagues of the ministry know not 
what lies behind the smiling mask that 
he presents to them in the cabinet. It 
alienates nobody, it reveals nothing. It 









































PIERRE MARIE WALDECK-ROUSSEAU, 
GRASP OF 


From a photagrath by Piron 


AFFAIRS SAVED FRANCE AT THE TIME OF THE 


PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE, THE MAN WHOSE STRONG 


DREYFUS TRIAL. 


Parts. 
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is merely the impenetrable 





screen of the diplomat. The 
caricaturists, balked by the am- 
higuity of his countenance, de- 
light to represent him Janus- 
like, with two faces, one labeled 
* Waldeck,” the other “ Rous- 
seau.” And yet is there no 
ground for this suggestion of 
duplicity. M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau has wrought hard for the 
good of the republic, his policy 
has been consistent, his patriot- 
ism. unswerving. He remains 
today head of a ministry which 
not only weathered a crisis that 
threatened the stability of 
'ranee, but which has attained 
to a longevity seldom paralleled 
in the history of the century. 


MODERN MAN OF AFFAIRS. 

President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies is Paul 
Deschanel, one of the most re- 
markable of living Frenchmen. 
Born in Brussels on February 
13, 1859, he is at forty two the 
man most frequently named as 
successor to M, Loubet in the 
presidency of the republic. He 
came to the chamber some sey- 
enteen years ago, when the 
right of free association was 
first granted to the workingmen 
of France. He realized as none 
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other did the dangers in the 








wave of socialism flooding the 
country, and at the same time 
recognized its benefits. He 
studied the industrial question 
as no contemporary French- 
man had done, and he bided his time 
to grapple with Jules Guesde, the 
Marxist, and with Professor Jaurés, the 
socialist, in regular debate. 

His opportunity came in November, 
1892, when he electrified the chamber 
with a remarkably clear, lucid exposi- 
tion of the fallacies of socialism. To 
the astonishment of the deputies, they 
found in him a knowledge of the subject, 
an acquaintance with the speeches and 
programs of thé socialists, that success- 
fully turned every attempt at interrup- 
tion. At the time there was much doubt 
in the minds of Frenchmen as to 


PAUL DESCHANEL, THE MOST CAPABLE OF THE YOUNG MEN OF 
FRANCE, PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, AND 


A SPECIALIST ON SOCIALIST LEGISLATION. 
Krom a photograph by Petit, Paris. 


whether the objects of the radicals and 
of the socialists were not one and the 
same. The forces of collectivism were 
gaining recruits wholly ignorant of the 
aims of the collectivists. To them Paul 
Deschanel devoted himself. 

“Do you believe,” he asked, “ that 
the receipt of interest or rent or profit 
by a private individual is socially harm- 
ful? Do you believe that the wage sys- 
tem at the present moment is a curse 
to France?” 

Those were simple questions, but the 
answers cost the socialists many votes. 
Their party of sixty in the chamber 
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GABRIEL HANOTAUX, HISTORIAN, STATESMAN, MEMBER OF THE ACADEMY ; 
MODERN FOREIGN MINISTERS IN FRANCE. 


THE GREATEST OF 


Se eer 


From a photograph by Petit, Paris. 


1894, he was the acknowledged oppo- 
nent of collectivism in the ehamber. 
And yet, according to Anglo Saxon 
classification, would Paul Deschanel be 
accounted a socialist. He believes in 


sought to question his statements, but 
M. Deschanel was ready in every case 
with book and verse. He proved his 
contention and, in conclusion, averred: 
“There are differences between the 


radicals and the socialists so vital that 
only those ignorant of their nature, or 
the poorest demagogue, could hesitate 
to recognize them.” 


SOCIALISM AND RADICALISM. 


At the conclusion of his speech M. 
Deschanel was hailed as a new force in 
French politics. Two vears later, in 


state intervention on behalf of the la- 
borer, adult or child, man or woman. If 
the government can run a great industry 
profitably, for the good of the people, he 
is not withheld by the charge of social- 
ism from advocating it. He believes 
that socialism contains a great truth 
shrouded in misconception. To rescue 
it from that environment of falsehood 
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has been his life’s work. One of those 
misconceptions, as he believes, is the 
doctrine of the equal~ distribution of 
property. “I stand for the rights of 
personal private property as at present 
constituted,” he has said emphatically. 
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accepted no volunteered statements, but 
sent his own agents to investigate; and 
when his returns were prepared he had 
weapons to rout the forees arrayed 
against him. 

In 1898 he was sufficiently strong to 






































THEROPHILE DELCASSE, MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, THE STATESMAN WHO ENGINEERED 
THE SETTLEMENT OF THE RECENT DIFFICULTY WITH TURKEY. 


From a photograrh by Ogeranu, Paris. 


There is no equivocation in Paul Des- 
chanel’s confession of his political faith. 

In that faith he fought Lafargue and 
Jaurés when they sought to prove that 
capitalistic aggregations were swallow- 
ing up the holdings of peasant proprie- 


tors. He trusted no official statistics, 


accept nomination as the “ moderate ” 
candidate for the presidency of the 


chamber in opposition to M. Brisson, 
the radical. Brisson had already been 
president, and carried to the contest all 
the prestige of a good stewardship; yet 
Deschanel beat him by four votes in a 
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PAUL DEROULEDE, POET, PATRIOT, PLAYWRIGHT, 
THE GREATEST OF ALL FRENCH CHAUVINISTS. 


From a photograph by Boyer, Paris. 


scene of excitement that was remark- 
able even for the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 


THE GREATEST MODERN MINISTER OF 
FRANCE, 

A man of a different type, vet akin 
in his rapid development to M. Des- 
chanel, is Gabriel Hanotaux. Six years 
older than the president of the chamber, 
Hanotaux is a Picard, the son of a solici- 
tor of Beaurevoir. As a boy, he was de- 
signed by his father for the family pro- 
fession of the law, but ‘Gabriel was ill 
content with the career it offered. He 
studied civil law to satisfy his parents, 
but in private followed the cours de 
Vécole des chartes. In time he was ap- 
pointed keeper of ancient manuscripts, 
‘and while acting as such he one day 
picked up, in the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, Volume 521 of the Clairambault 
Collection, catalogued as “* Miscellanea.” 
Hanotaux glanced over it idly until 
something in the handwriting attracted 
his attention. He had found the long 
lost “ Maximes d’Etat ” of Cardinal 
Richelieu! It was a find to add his name 
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to the select list of French scholars. It 
served as a fitting introduction to the 
most distinguished ministre d'affaires 
élrangéres of. modern France. 

jut Hanotaux had still a weary road 
to travel ere he should find himself in 
possession of the portfolio of foreign af- 
fairs. He was appointed maitre de con- 
ferences at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
and there lectured assiduously upon the 
dry bones of history. In his leisure he 
was writing occasional articles for the 
République Francaise, the journal in- 
spired by Gambetta, then premier of 
France. One of these contributions was 
an article upon the sixteenth century, 
published in the “ Variétés ” column. 
It caught the eye of Gambetta and held 
him. 

Next day the premier sought out the 
voung Hanotaux, talked with him, and 
offered him a post in the French Foreign 
Office. So, in 1882, Hanotaux was both 
a professor and an official of the Foreign 
Office. He was studying, at one and 


the same time, the colonial policy of 
England and the statecraft of Cardinal 
tichelieu, the early davs of Louis XII] 


and the kaleidoscopic changes of the 
Eastern Question. 

Gambetta in time made him a member 
of his cabinet. Under Challemel-Lacour 
he occupied the same position. Under 
Jules Ferry he became chef de cabinet. 
Meanwhile he lectured and worked hard 
at his “ Life of Cardinal Richelieu,” the 
classic history of the period. His name, 
however, was not known beyond the 
confines of the Quai d’Orsai and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. 


HANOTAUX AS A HISTORIAN. 


As a historian, Hanotaux can claim 
neither the boldness of Taine nor the . 
luminous imagination of Michelet; but 
he does. possess a marvelous control of 
facts, a rare capacity for marshaling 
them and for methodically arranging 
them. To the reader he leaves the re- 
sponsibility of theory, of deduction. As 
a result, he attains as nearly to absolute 
truth as anv historian ever has done. 

When Jules Ferry fell, Hanotaux 
was sent to Constantinople as councilor 
of the French embassy—the position at 
present held with so much distinction 
by M. Bapst. In May, 1894, he was 
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chosen by M. Dupuy his minister for 
foreign affairs. The appointment as- 
tounded France, to whom his name was 
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He knew the latitude and longitude of 
every tiny French possession, its popu- 
lation, revenue, and water supply. 


He 






































GENERAL THE MARQUIS DE GALLIFFET, FORMERLY MINISTER FOR WAR, THE SOLDIER WHOSE FORESIGHT 
SAVED PARIS FROM THE COUP D’&TAT DESIGNED BY M. DEROULEDE. 


From a photegraph by Nadar, Paris. 


wholly unknown. Then Hanotaux 
marked himself upon the imagination of 
his people. In France, lamentably ig- 
norant of geography, incapable of meas- 
uring distance, Hanotaux was a marvel. 


knew the jungles of India, the deserts 
and swamps of Africa, as he knew his 
own quarter in Paris. The deputies 
gazed open mouthed at the timid, retir- 
ing scholar pouring forth geographical 
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data, and softly molding to his purpose 
the actions of the great powers of the 
They speedily recognized in him 


earth. 
a born foreign minister. 
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sympathy of nations for pity, and had 
resented it, Hanotaux had faith in the 
native strength of his country, in her 
capacitv.to rehabilitate herself among 






































EMILE ZOLA, THE MOST FAMOUS OF ALL MODERN FRENCH WRITERS, A NOVELIST OF THE 
REALISTIC SCHOOL, THE MOST POWERFUL OF THE ADVOCATES OF DREYFUS. 


From a photegrath by Nadar, Paris 


When M. Hanotaux took hold of the 
reins of her foreign policy, France stood 
alone, without a friend among the 
powers. Bruised and beaten, she had 
retired within herself, had mistaken the 


the powers, and by that faith he shaped 
his policy. 

He discovered at the first opening of 
his portfolio that Great Britain had con- 
cluded a treaty with the Congo Free 
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tor 
oo 





State which gave 


no small part in 





her upon lease a 
strip of territory, 
some fifteen miles 
in breadth, uni- 
ting Lake Albert 
Kdward_ with 
Lake ‘Tangan- 
yika. It seemed 
a small matter, 
but  Hanotaux 
had heard of Cee- 
il Rhodes and 
the Cape to-Cairo 
Railway, had 
realized the great 
British ambition 
to own a continu- 
ous line from 
north to south of 
Africa. He de- 
termined to frac- 
ture that line; so 





the developments 
of the eastern 
problem. 

‘So far M. Han- 
otaux had work- 
ed on the basis 
of an_ isolated 
France, but he 
desired to give 
her the moral 
strength of a 
powerful ally. He 
approached Rus- 
sia, mysteriously 
coquetted — with 
her, entertained 
her fleet as no 
foreign deputa- 
tionever had been 
entertained in 
France, and an- 
nounced to an 














astonished Eu- 





he interposed, im- 
pressed the Con- 
go State with the 
claims of France, 
obtained the abrogation of the treaty 
with Great Britain, and set .about 
developing his opposition scheme of 
a French belt from east to west across 
the continent of Africa. Then ensued 
that exciting race for the Upper Nile 
hetween Lord Kitchener and Major 
Marchand... That the French agent 
failed was due neither to misconception 
on the part of M. Hanotaux nor to any 
lack of energy on the part of Major Mar- 
chand. 


PAUL BOURGET, A WRITER 


THE EXPANSION OF THE REPUBLIC. 


M. Hanotaux is a great expansionist. 
His own words proclaim his theory: 
“Is it not the same with a great nation 


as with individuals? Can she, in the 
plenitude of her strength and maturity, 
sit down by the roadside and go to sleep 
amidst the activity of the universal 
life?” He thought not, and set about 
jockeying for a position whence he 
might make a descent upon Madagascar. 
Nothing cleverer has been done in mod- 
ern diplomacy than his manipulation of 
a matter which ended in France pro- 
claiming Madagascar her colony, garri- 
soning it with her troops, and establish- 
ing there a naval base that may vet take 
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From a photograph by Lombardi, Siena. 


OF FRANCE, MEMBER OF one the  exis- 
tence of the Dual 
Alliance—France 
and Russia united by bonds of mutual 
interest. France had thrown off her 
widow's weeds, had emerged from her 
long seclusion, and was onee more a 
world power, taking status among the 
nations with the added importance of 
her partner's prestige. 

Most remarkable of all, he made no 
enemies among foreign powers; he 
earned the good will of Great Britain, 
and made it possible for 4 French fleet 
to enter a German harbor abreast of the 
Russian squadron at the opening of the 
Kiel canal. Within thirty years of the 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine, Hano- 
taux had so manipulated affairs that 
Frenchmen could toast Germans on a 
national féte day. ; 

As a foreign minister, he had dem- 
onstrated his ability to differentiate 
hetween the great permanent factors of 
European policy and its transient, er- 
ratic features. He had rehabilitated 
France in her own esteem as well as in 
the estimation of the world. On March 
24, 1898, he took his seat among the Im- 
mortals as a member of the French 
Academy. His address on his predeces- 
sor, M. Challemel-Lacour, was one that 
proclaimed his scholarship as truly as 
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ANATOLE FRANCE, ONE OF THE GREATEST OF 
MODERN FRENCH LITERARY MEN, A CRITIC 
AND A NOVELIST. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


the suecess of his poliey demonstrated 
his statesmanship. 


M. DELCASSE, THE CHAUVINIST MINISTER. 


Classed with Hanotaux as a states- 
man, though largely dependent upon the 
astute Picard for his statecraft, is Théo- 
phile Deleassé, the present foreign min- 
ister of France. When Brisson followed 
Méline as prime minister, he took as suc- 
cessor to Hanotaux the man who had 
heen colonial minister in the Dupuy 
cabinet of 1894. Delceassé differed from 
Hanotaux in that he was a man of strong 
prejudices in international affairs, a vio- 
lent Anglophobe. As colonial minister, 
he had wrestled with Lord Rosebery. 
then at the head of the British Foreign 
Office, and had been worsted in the fight. 
In his first term as foreign minister. 
Deleassé again encountered Great Brit- 
ain in eennection with the Fashoda af- 
fair, and perforce had to accept a posi- 
tion that was to him gall and worm- 
wood. More recently, in Madagascar, in 
Western Africa, and in Turkey, he has 
shown his ability to develop the policies 


of Hanotaux, to take advantage of Brit- 
ain’s entanglement in South Africa. 
His diplomatic victory over the Sultan, 
with Great Britain as guarantor of 
Turkish integrity, and with Germany 
keenly alive to her interests in the Otto- 
man Empire, is one of the most signifi- 
cant manifestations of France's present 
day prestige in Europe. 


_ DEROULEDE, THE POET-AGITATOR. 


Before one passes from the considera- 
tion of French politics to other-matters, 
one more politician demands atten- 
tion. The name of Paul Dérouléde, 
banished from France for treason, has 
heen more on the lips of Frenchmen 
these past five vears than that of any of 
his countrymen. Born in Paris fifty five 
vears ago, he has been before the public 
for more than thirty years as dramatist. 
soldiers hero, soldier poet, agitator, 
duelist, Boulangist, anti Dreyfusard, 
and ultra Chauvinist. 

In 1869 his drama * Jean Streuner ~ 
was produced at the Théatre Franeais. 














JEAN JOSEPH BENJAMIN-CONSTANT, THE LEADER 
OF FRENCH PORTRAIT PAINTERS, WHO PAINTED 
THE PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA RE- 
CENTLY PURCHASED BY EDWARD VII. 


From a photcgraph by Reutlinger, Paris. 
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Then the Franco German War broke 
out, and Dérouléde was wounded at Se- 
dan. A prisoner in the hands of the Prus- 
sians, he escaped from Breslau to the 
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black charger, Dérouléede was his most 
enthusiastic supporter. In 1889 he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies: on 
January 20, 1890, he was forcibly eject- 

















EDMOND ROSTAND, DRAMATIST, THE 
AUTHOR .OF “ CYRANO DE BERGERAC” 
AND “ L’AIGLON,” AND THE GREATEST 
OF MODERN FRENCH POETS. 

From a photcgraph by Boyer, Paris. 























army of the Loire, and fought through- 


out the winter campaign. He wrote 
his “ Chants du Soldat,” crowned by the 
French Academy, and became the poet 
of the war. In 1882 he founded the 
* Ligue des Patriotes ” to keep alive in 
the breasts of Frenchmen hatred of the 
Prussians. When General Boulanger 
pranced upon the platform upon his coal 


ed from it. As an anti Dreyfusard, he 
was a leader in the crisis, of 1898 and 
1899. At the election of Emile Loubet 
he insulted the presiding officer and dis- 
turbed the ballot. That evening he 
sought to arrange a coup d'état, kid- 
naping the president and oceupying the 
Elysée. He very nearly succeeded. 

The greatest of all French Chauvin- 
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ists, Dérouléde is still a popular idol. 
When the deputies drove away from 
Versailles on the day of the last presi- 
dential election, Loubet was greeted 
with yells of “ Resign! Resign!” Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, Brisson, and the burly 
Dupuy were respectfully saluted; but 
only Paul Dérouléde was cheered. 


LITERARY FRANCE OF TODAY. 
France has fallen away from its high 
literary estate. 
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stands out from the crowd of his con- 
temporaries. - He speaks best for him- 
self. Writing of his great portrait of 
(Jueen Victoria, he says: ‘ After pro- 
tracted studies, full of moments of fear 
and hesitation, I beheld emerging from 
the gloom, little by little, the luminous 
figure of the sovereign, serene and dig- 
nified, gazing into the future, as if ob- 
livious of her surroundings, on the 
throne of state, victorious as her name 

indicates. And 





Rénan is dead, 
and his place 
among the his- 
torians is taken 
by Hanotaux; 
Taine is dead, and 
his place among 
critics has not 
been filled; Fran- 
cisque Sarcey is 
dead, and his 
place is not alto- 
gether occupied 
by Melchior de 
Vogiié; Dumas is 
dead, and neither 
Edmond Rostand 
nor Alfred Capus 
is able to fill the 
Vacancy among 
the dramatists. 
Kmile Zola re- 
mains preéminent 
among the novy- 
elists, the  patri- 





from this vision 
of contemporane- 
ous history one 
must evolve a 
veritable poem of 
royalty, to be-con- 
sidered with emo- 
tions of admira- 
tion and respect. 
Have I succeeded 
in this? ” 

Those us 
who visited the 
Paris Exposition 
in the summer of 
1900) can each, 
after his own 
manner, — supply 
the answer. 

Of the  seulp- 
tors, none Is great- 
er than Rodin, 
the rugged cre- 
ator of the mam- 
moth statues dis- 


of 








arch of Freneh 
letters. With him 
are Paul Bourget 
and Pierre Loti, 
Paul Hervieu and 
Marcel Prévost— 
all of them young, all of them enthu- 
siastic, none of them fully formed. 

It is different with Anatole France— 
Jacques Anatole Thibault, as he was 
christened in Paris fifty seven vears ago. 
He has become an institution of France, 
a high water mark of the attainment of 
an unliterary age. 


THE ART OF THE SALON. 


In art, one recognizes the names of the 

o 
great portrait painters, of Carolus-Du- 
ran, of Bonnat, of Chartran, and of Ben- 


jamin-Constant. The last of these 


AUGUSTE RODIN, THE GREATEST OF MODERN FRENCH 
SCULPTORS, WHO CREATED THE STATUE OF BALZAC 
WHICH FORMED SO GREAT AN ATTRACTION AT 
THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


played in the ex- 
position. The vic- 
tim of his own 
artistic spirit, 
there is danger he 
may succumb to 
an excess of adulation, but there is in 
his native vigor sufficient erudity to save 
him from the onslaughts of flattery. 
The well wishers of French art pray that 
he be not seduced into the paths of af- 
fectation. 


STRONG MEN IN CARICATURE, 


AND SCIENCE, 


DRAMA, 


Caricaturists are strong men in 
France—Léandre and Caran d’ Ache and 
Willette. Their pencils are the most 
caustic in the whole realm of caricature, 
and the license they claim is the broad- 
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CAMILLE FLAMMARION, ASTRONOMER, A LEADER 
OF SCIENTIFIC FRANCE AND WRITER OF 
SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


est. . Willette has come. nearer, with a 
single cartoon, to causing rupture with 
Britain than has any diplomatic inci- 
dent of the past quarter century. Caran 
d’Ache, too, has rubbed much of the 
acid of the South African war into the 
wounds of Britain. 

The theater also leads in France, but 
at the moment its strength is artistic 
rather than formative. There is noth- 
ing in “ L’Aiglon” or in “ Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” in “ La Bourse ou la Vie” 
or in “ La Reine,” that affects the opin- 
ion of France. 

In science, France is content with 
Camille Flammarion, the astronomer, 
who is oceupied with the canals of Mars, 
and with his theories as to the length of 
life remaining for the earth—a scientist 
who is part novelist, part visionary, 
wholly popular. He is only a degree 
more scientific and less sensational than 
Jules Verne, the veteran romancer, 
whose “ Trip to the Moon ” and “ Jour- 
ney to the Center of the Earth” have 
made his name known to more people 
than that of almost any other living 


JULES MASSENET, THE DEAN OF FRENCH COM- 
POSERS, WHO WROTE “ LE CID” AND “ DON 
CESAR DE BAZAN.” 


From a photograph by Boyer, Paris. 


It is significant that the 
land of Descartes and of Arago should 
today be represented by a Flammarion 
and a Verne. 

In music, 
more forceful than Jules Massenet and 


Frenchmen. 


France contributes none 


Gustave Charpentier. Neither is a 
name to mark the epoch. 

And so, gazing at France across the 
intervening waters, one is astonished to 
remark that her strength lies where she 
had been supposed to be weakest—in 
her men of affairs, her men of action. 
The dilettante France of a dozen years 
ago has given way to a new France, 
forceful, businesslike, ambitious; a 
France eager to meet in the struggle of 
nations, a competitor in trade, an ex- 
pansionist. No longer is she bound by 
the limits of her own sullen brooding. 
The ery for revenge has been replaced 
by the demand for expansion. And the 
one man who has done most to inspire 
the change is the timid countryman of 
John Calvin and Camille Desmoulins, 
the scholar of the école des charles— 
Gabriel Hanotaux. 














The Truth About Barbara Frietchie. 


WEST. 4 


BY MARIAN 


THE HEROINE OF WHITTIER’S FAMOUS POEM, AND THE HISTORI- 


CAL 
BRAVE DEED ASCRIBED TO HER. 


ID Barbara Frietchie, or did she 
not? Those who love a story for 
its beauty rather than its accuracy, who 
helieved in Santa Claus till their years 
shamed them out of it, and who prefer 
history according to Sir Walter Scott, 
had better not ask. Whittier’s vener- 
able dame, bowed with her fourscore 
years and ten, flinging the challenge of 
her country’s flag in the face of the 
“rebel horde,” is a far more stirring 
picture than the cold facts of the case 
seem to warrant; let them be satisfied 
to keep the picture, and ignore the tes- 
timony. But most of us have some- 
where in our blood the good old Yankee 
phrase, “ I want to know!” and it sends 
us bristling on the trail of a doubt, with- 
out regard to our personal inclinations. 
Set this tendency in an age of investiga- 
tion, wherein the people have begun to 
blunder after the truth with a new ear- 
nestness, and -will not have even their 
faith unless they believe it, and what 
chance has the aged Barbara to keep 
her post at the little gable window? 
Down she comes, and even threatens to 
turn into a bedridden dame who could 
not possibly have reached an attic win- 
dow on the tenth day of September, 
1862. 

One of the strange features of the 
controversy over Barbara Frietchie is 
the indignation various Southerners 
have shown at the poem, which has been 
hotly denounced as “a slander of Stone- 
wall Jackson and the brave men he led.” 
In an address delivered in 1884, General 
Bradley T. Johnson called the poem a 
slander and a libel on “ the Confederate 
cause, the Confederate soldier, and the 
Confederate hero.” The reason for 
these heroics seems to be the idea that 
Jackson had been accused of directing 


REASON FOR BELIEVING THAT SHE DID NOT PERFORM THE 


that first rifle blast straight at the old 
gray head itself—a charge that certain- 
ly does not lie in the poet’s words. If 
Jackson’s gallant defender had read the 
poem, he would have seen that the flag 
had been set in the attic window, anid 
that this only met the general’s sight as 
he glanced under his slouched hat left 
and right. Barbara must have been well 
out of range, or the bullets that straight- 
way shivered the window, pane and 
sash, would have fatally interrupted the 
poem. Whittier merely had her near 
enough to seize the flag as it fell from 
the broken staff. It was at this point 
that she “leaned far out on the window 
sill, and shook it forth with a royal 
will; that Jackson could have met that 
defiance with a second volley. ne man, 
North or South, ever believed for an 
instant. The only charge made against 
the general—unquestionably as gallant 
and chivalrous a man as ever drew 
breadth—is that he fired on the Union 
flag—and that was not considered an 
unworthy act, after Sumter. If we deny 
the story, let it be because it is not true, 
rather than for any imagined slight on 
a Confederate soldier, 


THE EVIDENCE FOR THE STORY, 

The evidence in favor of “Shoot if 
vou must,” when gathered together, is 
not very impressive. Whittier first re- 
ceived the story from Mrs. FE. D. BE. N. 
Southworth, a novelist (“and conse- 
quently unhampered by facts,” a South- 
ern officer adds). The philanthropist 
Dorothea Dix investigated it farther. 
and pronounced it true; the stanch old 
patriot had hung out the Stars and 
Stripes when Stonewall Jackson 


marched through the town of Frederick 
on his way to Harper’s Ferry, and had 











THE TRUTH ABOUT 


hidden him shoot her if he must, but 
spare his country’s flag; but philanthro- 
pists, also, have been known to disre- 
A Southern soldier not only 


gard facts. 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE’S DEFIANCE OF THE 
WHITTIER—-THE DRAWING 





CONFEDERATE 
SHOWS THE HOUSE 
IN WHICH MRS. FRIETCHIE LIVED, BUT THE 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 543 
biguous letter from Whittier lrimself, 


which at least proves beyond dispute 
how he came into possession of the inei- 
dent. Here is the letter 


INVADERS, AS DESCRIBED BY 
ON PATRICK STREET, FREDERICK, 


STORY OF THE FLAG INCIDENT 


SEEMS TO BE A PICTURESQUE LEGEND. 


indorsed the story, but claimed that one 
of his own individual bullets had hit the 
flag staff when out blazed the rifle blast. 
Further testimony is offered in an am- 


Oak KNOLL, DANVERS (Mass. ), 
10 Mo., 19, ’80. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 
I had a portrait of the good Lady Barbara from 
the saintly hand of Dorothea Dix, whose life is 
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spent in works of love and duty, and a cane made 
of wood from Barbara’s cottage, sent me by Dr. 
Steiner of the Maryland Senate. 

Whether she did all that my poem ascribed to 
her or not, she was a brave and true woman. 

I followed the account given me in a private 
letter and in the papers of the time. 

I am very truly thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

The lack of definite assertion in this 
letter may be due to the Quaker habit 
of mind; but it sounds much more like 
an honest doubt of the facts. 

Some try to preserve a semblance of 
the incident by claiming that the old 
lady waved from the attic window a 
greeting to McClellan’s troops as they 
passed through the town—a feat that 
would have been noteworthy only 
showing the agility possible to ninety six 
vears. One of her relatives has testified 
that from her doorway she reviewed the 
Northern soldiers as they marched past, 
three days later, and that many left the 
ranks to’shake hands with her, out of 
respect to her great age. General Reno 
was invited into the house, and when 
she had offered him a glass of her home 
made currant wine, she gave him a small 
flag—now in the possession of his son. 

This does not quite accord with the 
testimony of another relative that at 
this time she was completely bedridden 
and helpless; but perhaps a journey to 
the front door of a little story and a half 
brick cottage might have been managed 
when attic stairs would have been an 
impossibility. 

In Frederick, the story seems to be 
accepted as a cherished local legend, 
which no true son or daughter of the 
little Maryland town would be unpatri- 
otic enough to question. 


as 


GENERAL DOUGLAS’ TESTIMONY. 


The strongest: disproof of the story 


seems to be that, according to trust- 
worthy authority, Jackson, who had just 
joined Lee’s forces in their invasion of 
Maryland, did not pass the Frietchie 
house on his way through the “little 
Maryland town. General Henry Kyd 
Douglas, who became commander of the 
“Stonewall Brigade” after Jackson’s 
death, was with him at this time, and 
has since publicly described the events 
of those few days: 

General Jackson, just before our entry into 
Frederick, had been seriously injured by a fall from 
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a horse that had been presented to him by some 
admirers. We were obliged to place him in an 
ambulance and stop at Best’s Grove, about three 
miles from Frederick. 

General Jackson, on the following Sunday eve- 
ning, insisted on being taken into Frederick in the 
ambulance to attend church. He did not return to 
town again till the morning of the supposed incident 
—September 10, 1862. Then we again took him 

_into town in the ambulance. We stopped at the 
corner of Patrick and Main Streets, and there he 
asked some of the citizens misleading questions 
about the surrounding country. Then he directed 
that I drive with him to the residence of the Rev. 
Dr. Ross, the Presbyterian clergyman, whose church 
we had attended on the preceding Sunday. It was 
still so early Dr. Ross was not up, so we left a card. 

We drove the ambulance past the present Court 
House, past the home of William Bantz, then down 
Mill Alley to Middletown Pike, when we reached 
Jackson’s column and rode up to the front. We 
did not pass Barbara Frietchie’s house. 

No soldier of our army or resident of Freder ick 
saw a flag at her window. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL EARLY. 


General Jubal A. Early, who was also 
with Jackson on this occasion, vigor- 
ously attacked the veracity of the poem, 
not allowing the poet even his “ Over 
the mountains winding down,” since 
Lee’s army crossed the Potomae a little 
above Leesburg,, Loudoun County, 
where there are no mountains. On the 
famous 10th of September, General 
Farly saw but two flag demonstrations. 
One was the work of a little girl of ten 
or eleven, who waved a small “ candy ° 
flag, reciting, without apparent heart or 
interest, “ Hurrah for the Stars and 
Stripes! Down with the Stars and 
Bars!” as if it were a meaningless les- 
son. A puzzled little girl of five or six 
stood beside her, but the house behind 
her was closely shuttered, no one ap- 
pearing to claim a share in the defiance. 
A one legged man who had been accom- 
panving the Confederates was inclined 
to resent this display, but was promptly 
called a foo! and ordered to move on. 
The soldiers merely laughed. 

The other demonstration was made 
for the benefit of the Louisiana brigade 
as it was passing through the western 
part of the town, and is shruggingly de- 
scribed as the appearance of “a coarse, 
dirty ooking woman ” who rushed out 
of an alley with an equally dirty Union 
flag, but retreated before the jeer of a 
soldier. Just why the woman’s lack of 
neatness and refinement should rob her 
patriotism of all value, the general does 





THE TRUTH ABOUT BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 


Appearances were not 
usually of supreme importance in 
those times. There were many other 
occasions during the war when women 
waved their flags in the faces of hostile 
troops, but, according to General Early, 
‘they were never molested “beyond a 
good natured witticism or jest that put 
an end to these exuberant displays of 
patriotism.” 

General Early also makes a point of 
the rumor that Barbara Frietchie’s hus- 
band was descended from the Hessians 
brought over “ to thrash into obedience 
another set of ‘ rebels,’ ” thus explaining 
her act—which she did not commit— 
as the cutcome of family principles. He 
even goes on to say: “I believe Mr. 
Whittier’s Quaker ancestors were some- 
what in sympathy with the cause’ for 
which the Hessians fought, and hence, 
perhaps, his admiration for the supposed 
exploit of one of their descendants.” 
However, this was written in 1875, when 
the bitterness of the struggle was not 
yet wholly passed, and hot blood was 
not ready for cool reasoning. 

We have the word of Jacob Engel- 
brecht, who lived opposite the little 
house on Patrick Street, close by the 
Town Creek bridge, that no flag ap- 
peared at the opposite windows on the 
memorable tenth. A nephew of Bar- 
bara’s even throws doubt on her devo- 
tion to the Federal cause; though he 
somewhat weakens his authority by de- 
scribing her as a “ maiden lady,” while 
she was in fact a childless widow. Ac- 
cording to his statement: 


not explain. 


All of Aunt Barbara’s relatives, including my 
mother, were honest sympathizers with th> Con- 
federate cause. Aunt Barbara was possessed of 
maidenish whims, and was inclined to be opposite 
in her views regarding many questions. I have 
heard my parents say that several times during the 
war she suggested a desire for the success of the 
Union army. At other times she was body and 
soul with the cause of the South. 

It was while in one of her periodical feelings for 
the North that a New England lady, who was spend- 
ing some time in Frederick, and who was a friend 
of Whittier, called on Aunt Barbara. I suppose 
that what she told Whittier about Aunt Barbara on 
her return to the North resulted in the poem 
that became famous. 


THE FACTS OF MRS. FRIETCHIE’S LIFE. 


And now, having completely pulled 
down the tradition and rubbed its face 
in the dust, it may be interesting to find 
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out something about Barbara Frietchie 
as a woman. As Barbara Hauer, she 
entered this world on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, 1766, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
and was still a little girl when she came 
to Frederick, Maryland, to spend the 
rest of her long life.. Her forebears had 
taken an active part in the founding and 
preserving of the Union, so that she had 
an inherited right to stand for it, 
“bravest of all in Frederick town.” 
She did not marry until she was forty, 
and, having no children of her own, she 
expended some of her notable good sense 
and energy upon her nieces and 
nephews. Her husband did not live 
long, and in later life her face grew 
somewhat stern, but she was always 
warm in loving, and quick to laugh. In 
her old age, her manner of dress was 
always the same—a black satin gown 
with a white muslin kerchief, and a close 
cap with strings. Nearly all her ninety 
six years were spent in Frederick, which 
is a pleasant little colonial town mid- 
way between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, remarkably rich in historical asso- 
ciations. 

It is pleasant to find that there is one 
small flag incident left to her without 
dispute. When General Lee, during the 
three days of his occupation, ordered the 
Union flags down and the Confederate 
up, an old Revolutionary flag fluttered 
persistently from Barbara’s dormer 
window. Her people urged her to take 
it down, and finally, fearing to lose what 
was a very precious possession, she drew 
it in and laid it between the leaves of 
her Bible, with the caustic remark: 
“This is the last place where a rebel 
against his country will care to go.” 
The comment was scarcely a just one, 
but it showed a valiant spirit in an old 
lady of ninety six, and somewhat dis- 
proves the carping nephew who found 
her true to the Union cause only by fits 
and starts. 

She died a few months later, ‘in De- 
cember, 1862, and her grave may still 
be seen in the Frederick cemetery, not 
far from that of Francis Scott Key, sur- 
rounded by the tranquil slopes of the 
Maryland hills, still “ fair as a garden of 
the Lord.” 

If we must lose a heroine, it is good to 
have found a fine woman in her place. 








The Death of President Garfield. 


BY JOHN H. GIRDNER, M.D. 


A REVIEW OF THE GARFIELD CASE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF MOD- 
ERN SURGICAL SCIENCE—HOW THE PATIENT’S LIFE MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN SAVED HAD THE LATEST METHODS AND APPLIANCES BEEN 
AVAILABLE—THE UNFORTUNATE INCIDENT OF THE DOCTORS’ BILLS. 


T the moment when President Gar- 
field was shot by Charles J. Gui- 


teau, in the Baltimore & Potomac sta-. 


tion at Washington, the assassin stood 
six or seven feet behind his victim, and 
to the right. The pistol used was a re- 
volver of forty two caliber, and the bul- 
lets were conieal. The first shot passed 
through the President’s traveling coat 
on the left side, and did not touch his 
bedy. A second followed quickly, and 
the President at once sank to his. knees 
and vomited. Dr. Smith Townsend, 
who was at the patient’s side within a 
few minutes, administered aromatic 
spirits of ammonia and brandy to relieve 
the shock. A mattress was placed on 
the floor of an upper room of the sta- 
tien, and the patient was laid on it. 

Dr. D. W. Bliss, who had been sum- 
moned by the Secretary of War, now 
took charge of the patient ; and with the 
Baltimore & Potomac railroad depot for 
an operating reom, Dr. Bliss made an 
examination of President Garfield’s 
wound. I quote his own words: 

With a view of exploring the wound to ascertain 
the course of the ball and the organs involved in its 
passage, I introduced a Nelaton probe [a probe with 
a porcelain tip, on which the bullet is supposed to 
leave lead markings when rubbed against it in the 
wound], whieh took a direction downward and for- 
ward on a line which would represent a point. of 
exit four inches to the right and nearly directly op- 
posite to the umbilicus. The point of entrance of 
the ball, which was oval and sharply cut, was on the 
right side, four inches from the median line of the 
spine, and on a line with the eleventh rib. A slight 
discharge of blood was oozing from this orifice, and 
had soiled the clothing. I passed the probe in the 
direction previously indicated through the tenth in- 
tercostal space, for a distance of three and one half 
inches from the surface of the body, to what ap- 
peared to be a cavity, and I was unable to detect 
any foreign substance beyond the rib to indicate the 
presence of fragments of bone or the missile. . . . 
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I then passed the little finger of my left hand to its 
full extent into the wound, which developed the 
character and extent of the fracture of the rib, and 
was only able to reach a point on a line with the in- 
ner surface of the rib, where it came in contact 
with what appeared to be lacerated tissue or blood 
clots, probably the latter. After withdrawing my 
finger, I made an exploration with a long, flexible 
probe, which I suitably bent before entering, and 
gently passed it downward and forward and back- 
ward in several directions with a view of indicating 
the course of the ball, if it had been deflected by 
contact with therib. Meeting with resistance from 
soft parts, I desisted, and excluded the probability 
of deflection, being imclined to the opinion that the 
ball had entered the liver, which, if true, would not 
warrant further exploration. 


The above aceount of the first exam- 
imation of President Garfield’s wound is 


, not quoted for the purpose of criticising 


the operating surgeon ; that could do ne 
good, and there has been quite enough 
of such eriticism already. But there has 
been such a revolution in surgical sci- 
ence, and especially in the early treat- 
ment of wounds, since the era of asepsis 
and antisepsis, that the surgeon of today 
reads the account of Dr. Bliss’ examina- 
tion with a feeling akin to horror. It is 
doubtful if there could be found a legal- 
ized practiser of surgery in the most 
remote hamlet of this country who 
would expose a recent gunshot wound in 
a railway station, which is of necessity a 
very hotbed of pathogenic germs, and, 
without any cleansing or antiseptics of 
any kind, explore it with unsterilized 
probes and fingers. 

It has been said that the surgeons 
who were first called to attend Presi- 
dent Garfield were awed by the fact 
that their patient was the President 
of the United States; that his was 
such an important life, and the con- 
sequences of the result of his injury so 
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s. tious, that the surgeons shrank from 
the responsibility of the radical course 
of treatment required, which would have 
been adopted at once had the patient 
been less eminent. One distinguished 
medical critic, speaking of the case, said: 
“Tf he [Garfield] had been a ‘ tough,’ 
and had received his wound in a Bowery 
dive, he would have been brought to 
Bellevue Hospital in an ambulance, op- 
erated on without any fuss or feathers, 
and would have gotten well.” 

President Garfield was most anxious 
to get back to the White House; but the 
surgeons feared that the jolting of the 
ambulance might bringon internal hem- 
orrhage, and for this reason the distin- 
guished patient was not removed from 
the railway station for more than an 
hour after he was shot. The removal 
was conducted with great care, and did 
not seem to cause any increase in the 
symptoms, which were those of pro- 
nounced surgical shock. The symptoms 
of shock or collapse continued until far 
into the night of July 2, the day of the 
shooting. Indeed, at the consultation 
held at seven o’clock that same evening 
Surgeon General Wales of the United 
States Navy. expressed the opinion that 
the President was dying. 

Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, of New York, 
and Dr. D. Hays Agnew, of Philadelphia, 
were now called in as consulting sur- 
geons, and continued in that capacity 
until the sad termination at Elberon 
two months and a half later. 


THE QUESTION OF AN OPERATION. 


What direction the bullet had taken, 
what vital organs, if any, it had injured, 
and where it had finally stopped, were 
the questions that were most puzzling 
to all the surgeons. To solve these prob- 
lems they employed every means at their 
command. The propriety of making an 
extensive incision and dissecting the soft 
parts down to the fractured rib, with 
the track of the ball as the guide, was 
discussed and voted down at the first 
consultation at which Drs. Hamilton 
and Agnew were present. The object of 
this proposed operation, aceording to 
the report, was to determine the di- 
rection taken by the bullet, and, if pos- 
sible, to locate and remove it. Strange 
as it may seem to the latter day surgeon, 
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the removal of foreign substances and 
the cleansing and disinfecting of the 
wound are not mentioned as being 
among the benefits that might have 
resulted from a radical operation. 

The fact that this comparatively 
harmless wound in President Garfield 
was allowed to become and continue a 
foeus of infection, which resulted in a 
fatal septicemia, or blood poisoning, was 
not due to the lack of skill or knowledge 
of the particular surgeons in charge, but 
to the state of surgical science at that 
time. It was just at the beginning of 
aseptic surgery, and the profession had 
not yet learned that the abdominal eav- 
ity can be opened, and that diseases and 
injuries to its contents ean be treated, 
with entire safety if proper aseptic pre- 
cautions are observed. Besides, Drs. 
Hamilton and Agnew were old men, and 
not likely to be pioneers in a new field 
of surgery; so they adopted the conserv- 
ative or “let alone” policy which at 
that time was regarded as the proper 
course to be followed in all cases of pene- 
trating wounds of the abdominal cavity. 

A few weeks after President Garfield’s 
death there was a meeting of a number 
of the most distinguished surgeons in 
New York, and the question of gunshot 
wounds in general, and the President’s 
wound in particular, was up for discus- 
sion. A surgeon of world wide reputa- 
tion suggested that in wounds of the 
abdomen it might be a good thing to 
open the cavity and do what might seem 
best to aid nature to repair the injuries. 
He added that practically all these cases 
died anyhow, so there was nothing to be 
lost by such an operation. 

The suggestion brought forth a storm 
of opposition from the other surgeons 
present. One of them, a man whose 
name was a household word during the 
latter third of the last century, said in 
reply: “Sir, you ought to be ashamed 
even to suggest such an operation. It 
is calculated to bring our profession into © 
disgrace, for no one knows better than 
yourself that opening the abdominal 
cavity under such circumstances would 
be certain to hasten peritonitis, and the 
man who would perform such-an opera- 
tion for a gunshot wound of the abdo- 
men would come very close to being 
classified in my mind as a murderer.” 
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The President was shot at 9:20 a. M. 
on the 2d of July. During the long hot 
days of July and August, and until the 
6th of September, he lay in his bed at 
the White House, slowly but surely dy- 
ing. Nature did all she could to restore 
him to health. She caused a capsule of 
thick, strong, fibrous tissue to be formed 
around the bullet, completely walling it 
off from the rest of the body, and render- 
ing it entirely harmless. She marshaled 
all her resources in the sufferer’s power- 
ful constitution, and with them com- 
bated death. The millions upon millions 
of germs which had their home in the 
track left by the bullet, and which were 
doubtless descendants of ancestors who 
came originally from the Baltimore & 
Potomac station, were busy establishing 
colonies and sending them out to distant 
parts of the patient’s anatomy, where 
they appeared in the form of abscesses. 
Each of these colonies was busy manu- 
facturing its peculiar kind of poison 
and distributing it throughout the 
blood and tissues of the President; and 
thus his splendid life was slowly 
snuffed out. And the surgeons? The 
surgeons were busy issuing bulletins to 
the public, telling how the battle be- 
tween nature and the germs was going 
as indicated by the pulse, temperature, 
respirations, chills, fevers, and sweats 
through which the patient had to pass 
before the germs completed their work. 

About the first of September it oc- 
curred to the surgeons that the seaside 
was more comfortable than Washing- 
ton, and that if the President was re- 
moved to some shore resort it would 
aid hirh in the fight for life. And so, 
on the 6th of September, he was taken 
with the utmost care to Elberon, New 
Jersey, where he died from chronic 
septicemia, or blood poison, on the 19th 
of September, 1881, at 10:35 P. M. 

Eighteen hours after death an au- 
topsy was performed on the body of 
the President, and it was found that 
after the bullet had passed through the 
muscles of the back it fractured the 
eleventh rib on the right side, then 
passed through the first lumbar verte- 
bra in its anterior or spongy portion, 
and lodged in the adipose or fatty tissue 
immediately -below the pancreas, two 


and a half inches to the left of the 
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spinal column, where it had become 
firmly encysted. The bullet did not 
touch any vital organ. The spinal cord 
was not injured by the ball, for it was 
found to be intact at the autopsy. 

There is no reason why a wound in 
the spongy portion of a lumbar verte- 
bra. should not heal under favorable 
conditions with as much promptness as 
does the same kind of bone in other 
parts of the anatomy. It has been said 
that the broken surface of the spongy 
bone, or cancellous portion of the verte- 
bra, was especially liable to absorb 
septic poison, and that this aggravated 
the serious nature of Garfield’s injury 
asawhole. But this argument is based 
upon the premise that the wound was 
to be the seat of pathogenic germs, a 
premise which could not be admitted in 
the light of modern surgery. 


WHAT THE SURGEON OF TODAY WOULD DO. 


In a case similar to President Gar- 
field’s the surgeon of today would pro- 
ceed, under strict asepsis, to locate the 
bullet, using the telephonic bullet probe 
and needles or the X ray. Having de- 
termined its location, he would open 
the abdominal cavity in front, and upon 
lifting up or turning back the stomach 
the entire track of the bullet after it 
entered the abdominal cavity would be 
before his eyes. He would remove the 
bullet and all other foreign matter; li- 
gate the splenic artery, if its walls were 
sufficiently injured by the passage of 
the ball to make it necessary; provide 
for drainage as the indications re- 
quired ; render the whole wound aseptic, 
and keep it so. If President Garfield 
could have received this treatment, his 
chances of recovery, in view of the 
splendid vitality he exhibited in his un- 
equal struggle for life, would have been 
most excellent. 

But that this was not done, I repeat, 
was not the fault of the surgeons in 
charge. The modern instruments for 
locating a bullet with perfect aecuracy 
had not then been invented. Lister- 
ism, from which modern aseptic sur- 
gery has developed, was in its infancy ; 
in fact, surgery as a science had not 
reached the point where such an opera- 
tion was either possible or justifiable. 

The writer had the honor of an inti- 
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mate social and professional association 
with one of the consulting surgeons in 
the Garfield case, and thus had excep- 
tional opportunities: of learning much 
of the inside history of this unfortu- 
nate affair. I am of the opinion that 
medical men are sometimes unduly in- 
fluenced in the diagnosis, treatment, 
prognosis, and general management of 
a case when the patient is so conspicu- 
ously placed as is the President of the 
United States. Physicians and sur- 
geons seem to be unable, at times, to 
ignore the public interest and excite- 
ment, and fail to recognize the fact that 
the political, social, or financial posi- 
tion a patient may happen to occupy 
can have no sort of effect on the dis- 
ease or injury from which he is suf- 
fering, and should in no way influence 
them in the discharge of their duty to 
him. People wonder, sometimes, why 
doctors seldom treat members of their 
own families when they are seriously 
ill, but call in some _ professional 
brother. The reason is that the phy- 
sician’s sympathies and affection are so 
much aroused when one of his own 
family is ill that he does not trust his 
judgment to prescribe for the case. 
And I suspect that it is against feelings 
akin to these that the physician must 
guard when the head of the nation, 
whom all good citizens revere, is 
stricken down, and he is called to use 
his skill and knowledge in so terrible 
an emergency. 


MISTAKES IN THE GARFIELD CASE. 


President Garfield’s surgeons were of 
the opinion that the bullet was lodged 
in the patient’s liver; and their mis- 
take was not rectified until the autopsy 
was made, and the bullet was found in 
quite another locality. But if they had 
known the exact location of the mis- 
sile from the first, it is difficult to see 
how that knowledge would have aided 
them to do more towards saving the life 
of the distinguished patient. But the 
surgeons made another mistake—an 
avoidable one, and one which in my 
opinion exposed the gentlemen them- 
selves, and the whole medical. profes- 
sion, to greater humiliation than did 
any errors in the diagnosis or treat- 
ment of the President’s wounds. I re- 


fer to the settlement of the bills for the 
services they rendered. 

Some weeks after the President died 
the surgeons held -a consultation and 
agreed to make out their bills against 
the United States government for . 
“professional services rendered to 
President James A. Garfield,” instead 
of against the estate of James A. Gar- 
field, deceased. Drs. Hamilton and 
Agnew charged twenty five thousand 
dollars each for their services as con- 
sultants; and with the claims of the 
other surgeons, nurses, and so forth, 
the whole amount demanded was more 
than a hundred thousand dollars. 

There was no fund from which these 
unusual claims against the government 
could be paid. <A special appropriation 
was necessary, and this brought the 
whole question of the President’s 
wound and its treatment up for discus- 
sion in Congress. The controversy that 
followed was prolonged and bitter. 

The doctors believed, when they made 
out their bills, that the public was so 
wrought up over the assassination of 
the President, and felt such a deep sym- 
pathy for his family, that Congress 
would be glad to pay any expense in- 
curred for his treatment. A surprising 
amount of opposition to the establish- 
ment of such a precedent appeared in 
both Houses. Perhaps the keynote of 
the opposition was struck when a Sena- 
tor said: “ You might as well ask us to 
use the people’s money to pay the doc- 
tor’s bills of a fourth class postmaster 
as those of the President. They are 
both paid servants of the people, and if 
you begin this thing where will it end? ” 

There is reason to believe that had 
the bills been presented to the Presi- 
dent’s widow in the usual way, Congress 
would have vote4 her an amount suffi- 
cient to pay them, and with little op- 
position. It seems to have been the 
unprecedented demand on the govern- 
ment that aroused the opposition. After 
the question had been thoroughly 
thrashed out by Congress—in which 
thrashing the surgeons received due at- 
tention—an appropriation was made to 
pay the bills. The consultants received 
about one third of the amount of their 
claims, and the rest were paid in about 
the same proportion. 
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A ROMANCE WHICH PROGRESSED UNDER GREAT DIFFICULTIES TO A SATISFACTORY ENDING. 


BY GELETT BURGESS. 


Bias car was hot and dusty. 
had almost exhausted Miss Frayne’s 
patience. The young man in the seat 
behind gave no sign of curiosity, but 
he had been watching the two ever since 
the train left Boston. He now saw the 
little girl yawn listlessly, push back her 
curls, and start down the aisle on one 
of her periodical trips for ice water at 
the other end of the car. As she re- 
turned, he displayed an illustrated paper 
enticingly, so that the colored pictures 
on the back should catch her eye. 

Reba paused beside his seat, looked 
with a faint smile at one of the carica- 
tures, and then edged a little closer. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see the pic- 
tures?” asked the young man. “Come 
and sit here, if you like.” 


Reba glanced at Miss Frayne, who 


had taken up her novel with apparent 
satisfaction at the respite, and then sat 


down beside the stranger. The young 
man looked at her good naturedly. 

“Tm afraid you'll find it rather stu- 
pid,” he said. “ There’s never anything 
but tramps, negroes, and Irishmen in 
the comic papers nowadays.” 

“T wish they’d put in princesses and 
dragons and fairies and things like 
that,” Reba complained, turning the 
pages over scornfully. 

“You like fairy stories?” 
the young man, 

“Yes,” said Reba, putting down the 
paper. “Do you know any?” 

The young man seemed embarrassed 
fora moment. Miss Frayne, in the seat 
ahead; laid down her book ‘and looked 
out of the window, after a careless glance 
over her shoulder at the two. 

“No,” the young man said; 
afraid I don’t.” 

“Couldn’t you make one up? 
Uncle Fred can,” Reba pursued. 

The young man gazed straight ahead 
of him at a tortoiseshell pin in the back 
of Miss Frayne’s hair. “ Yes,” he said, 
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with a sudden impulse, “I think [ 
might.” 

Reba settled herself more comfortably 
and looked up at him with expectation. 
“Please make it about a princess,” she 
said. 

“Of course! It couldn’t be a fairy 
story else,” was the answer. “ Well, 
there was once a princess; she was very 
beautiful, and she had dark brown hair.” 

“The color of my aunty’s?” Reba 
asked, waving her hand towards the seat 
in front of them. 

“Exactly!” said the young man. 
Miss Frayne moved a bit uneasily. “Her 
name was Nepenthe,” he went on. 

“T never heard that name before,” 
Reba interrupted. “ Does it mean any- 
thing in the back of the dictionary ° 
‘Reba’ means ‘ joyful messenger.’ ” 

“Tt means forgetfulness,” the story 
teller informed her. “ You see, she was 
so pretty that she made people forget 
everybody else. Well, the princess lived 
in a castle that flew through the air. 
She was enchanted, and though there 
were many others in the castle with her, 
she couldn’t speak to any one.” 

“ Who enchanted her?” Reba asked. 

“A wicked fairy named Grundy,” 
said the young man. The head in front 
of him was now sloping at an angle of 
careless indifference, but the pink roses 
on the hat began to shake in a tremor of 
amusement. 

“ Did she want to speak to anybody? ” 
Reba asked gravely. 

“T don’t quite know,” was the reply. 
“ Probably not.” 

Miss Frayne took up her book again 
and began to read. 

“There was a young man in the 
castle,” he continued, “and he deter- 
mined to break the spell.” 

“ Was he a prince? ” Reba inquired. 

“No, he was a poet,” the young man 
replied, after due consideration. “ Now. 
this horrid fairy Grundy had made it 
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impossible for the princess to talk to 
any one unless he had a little white 
square with a magic word written on it, 
and as the poet didn’t have one, of course 
he couldn’t talk to her.” 

“What was his name?” Reba de- 
manded. 

“ Reba,” Miss Frayne called over the 
back of the seat, “ come here, dear.” 

“ What-was his name? ” the little girl 
repeated persistently, rising slowly and 
reluctantly in obedience to the sum- 
mons. 

“Stoughton,” said the young man. 
“But you'd better go now, for your 
auntie wants you.” He took up his book 
as she left, and although it was upside 
down he did not seem to notice the 
fact as the two whispered together on 
the seat in front of him. 

Suddenly Reba turned round and 
gazed at him frankly. “ But he’s aw- 
fully nice, and he’s got a gold pin in his 
vest just like Uncle Fred’s,” she re- 
marked audibly to her companion. Miss 
Frayne remonstrated in whispers. 

“ He was telling me a fairy story,” 
Reba went on. “ You might let me wait 
and hear the end of it. Then, won’t you 
go on with it, Aunty May? ” 

As Miss Frayne turned to coax the 
little girl back into the place beside her, 
she caught the young man in the middle 
of an exceedingly indiscreet smile. Her 
lips tightened and her chin tilted. 

“ Yes, I’ll finish it for you, Reba, 
said quickly. 

It was now the young man’s turn to 
look out-of the car window, but she gave 
him the benefit of her profile as she 
talked to the little girl. “The princess 
didn’t mind being enchanted a bit; in 
fact, she rather like it, as almost every 
one in the flying palace bored her.” 

“ Didn’t she like Stoughton?” Reba 
put in innocently. Miss Frayne gasped. 
The young man leaned forward to put 
his book into a suit case at his feet. 

“ She had never seen him, and didn’t 
know he was there,” said Reba’s aunt 
distinctly. 

“ Perhaps she was afraid of poets,” 
hazarded Reba. 

Miss Frayne ignored the suggestion, 
and went on: “ Now, this princess had 
decided that she would never speak to 
any man unless he could satisfy her in 
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three things. First, he must: be clever 
enough to do something that no one had 
ever done for her before; second, he 
must never allow himself or her to ap- 
pear ridiculous, no matter how embar- 
rassing a situation he was placed in, 
and third, he must give her something 
she wanted more than anything else.” 

“She was rather hard to please, 
wasn’t she? Did the poet succeed in 
any of the things?” Reba asked. 

Miss Frayne glanced behind her, and 
she caught a swift glance from beneath 
a pair of raised eyebrows. “He suc- 
ceeded in the first thing all right,” she 
said to her niece. “He succeeded in 
talking to her without speaking to her.” 

“ How could he do that?” 

“ Oh, he spoke out of the window, and 
the wind blew the words to her.” 

“ What was the second thing he did? ” 

“Tl tell you some other time,” her 
aunt replied, gathering up her wraps 
and books. “ We’re almost at Cypress 
Beach, and we must get our things 
ready.” 

As this was Stoughton’s destination 
also, he followed them off the train and 
entered a *bus bound for his hotel. Miss 
Frayne and her niece were met at the 
station by a lady in a dog cart, and were 
driven off without his receiving a single 
farewell glance. 

He changed his clothes, and, finding 
he had time for a bath before dinner 
time, he walked up the beach a half 
mile to a little cove which had been a 
favorite haunt of his as long as he had 
known the place. It was hidden behind 
a chain of sand dunes, and in the middle 
of the crescent shaped beach stood a 
small, unpainted bath house, with a pair 
of steps leading up to it. 

He unlocked the door, hooked the 
padlock in the staple, and went in. He 
hung his towel and bathing suit upon a 
nail, and sat down on the little shelf to 
undress. He had his shoes and stockings 
off, and was removing his collar and tie, 
when he heard voices outside in the 
direction of the hotel. He stood up on 
the seat, peeped through the little round 
hole that served as a window, and saw 
Reba with her aunt and the lady of the 
dog cart coming down the beach. 

It seemed unnecessary to notify them 
of his presence, considering the half 
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tide condition of his attire; and, think- 
ing that they would pass on, he sat down 
again to wait till the beach was once 
more vacant. They walked slowly to- 
wards him, but, instead of continuing 
their walk, the two ladies sat down upon 
the bath house steps to rest. 

A flimsy door alone separated him 
from them. It was now too late to make 
his presence known without a consider- 
able sacrifice of dignity, and he resigned 
himself to an unintentional eavesdrop- 
ping, feeling something like a priest 
in his confessional box. 

“JT don’t know whether Stoughton 
was his first name or his last,” said the 
younger lady; “but he was certainly 
very audacious and amusing. I’d like to 
know who he was. Reba made up to 
him, but he didn’t try to take advantage 
of it, except by telling her that absurd 
fairy tale so that I could overhear it. 
But you can’t talk to a man on the train 


.when you don’t know who he is, can 


you?” 

“Was he good looking?” inquired 
the other. 

“Well, he was interesting—not ex- 
actly handsome.” 

“1 know! ” exclaimed the lady of the 
dog cart. “It must have been Stough- 
ton Webb. They are expecting him at 
the hotel, and all the girls are setting 
their caps for him.” 

“Then I’m glad I didn’t encourage 
him,” said Miss Frayne. “ He’s prob- 
ably spoiled. Men who can write almost 
always are.” 

“Never mind,” the other voice re- 
plied; “ they’re usually so conceited that 
they’re easy to handle.” 

“J wouldn’t stir a finger to attract 
him, but I’d rather know Stoughton 
Webb than any one else I know of. I’ve 
heard a lot about him from Fred. I 
hope he won’t think I encouraged him— 
he'll have no use for me if he does. But 
isn’t it time to go back for dinner? 
Come, Reba, we must go now! ” 

As she rose, Miss Frayne cast a glauce 
at the door of the bath house. “ Look 
at that!” she said to her companion. 
“These hotel people are so careless and 
thoughtless! Some one’s left the key to 
this bath house here. I think I'll take 
it back and give it to the clerk in the 
office.” She snapped the padlock in the 
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hasp, took the key, and rejoined the 
others. 

Stoughton gazed at their retreating 
forms till they passed out of sight over 
the top of the dunes. Then he dressed 
himself hurriedly, with a grim smile at 
the absurdity of the situation, and, 
bracing himself against the wall, kicked 
and pushed at the hinge till the door 
broke loose. He had started for dinner 
when a small girl appeared in sight, 
twirling a key from a piece of string. 
It was. Reba, and she came up to him 
breathless. 

“Hullo!” she said, and then she 
looked at the wrecked door. “ Did you 
see anybody come out of that bath 
house ?” she asked anxiously. 

“Yes,” said Stoughton. “A man 
came out a few minutes ago, and he was 
very angry, too.” 

“My Aunty May locked him in by 
mistake,” said Reba, shocked at the in- 
cident. “She just happened to think 
that perhaps there was somebody in 
there when she locked the door, and she 
sent me back with the key to let him out. 
I wonder who was it? ” 

“ Well, it was some one who isn’t ‘ ex- 
actly handsome, and is rather conceit- 
ed,’ ” said Stoughton. 

They walked, chattering. gaily, to- 
wards the hotel. Before they had 
reached the grounds Stoughton asked: 
“Did you ever get your fairy story 
finished, Reba? ” 

“ Well, Aunty May said that the poet 
man gave up trying to get the princess, 
and went off to a palace where ‘he was 
waited on by thirty three ladies dressed 
in white duck.” 

“That’s not true! Listen: this is 
how it happened. The princess really 
locked him up in a high castle with one 
window, and had him painted a bright 
pink all over, and cut out his tongue. 
Then a dragon came and blew hot air 
through the keyhole and roasted him. 
You tell your Aunty May that, and she'll 
finish the story.” 

They parted upon the hotel piazza, 
and Stoughton went up stairs to dress 
for dinner. When he came down he 
was shown to a table where sat his cap- 
tors of the afternoon’s adventure. They 
were visibly confused, but Stoughton 
seated himself coolly. 
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Reba looked up after finishing her 
soup, and said, “My Aunty May did 
go on with the story.” 

Miss Frayne looked across at her, 
blushing, but was unable to prevent the 
child’s prattle. 

Stoughton was in no mood to spare 
the lady. “ What did she tell you? ” he 
asked. 

“ Well, the prince—no, the poet, you 
know—did the second thing all right, 
for when the princess shut him up in 
the castle he flew out of the window 
and escaped, and she didn’t know wheth- 
er he was inside or not. Now you go 
on and Sinish it up. It takes a dreadfully 
long time to tell a story.” 

“Well,” said Stoughton seriously, 
without looking’ at the two ladies, “ you 
know he had to give the princess some- 
thing that she wanted more than any- 
thing else. That was the third thing.” 

Here Miss Frayne, with a dancing 
eye, interrupted the conversation. “1 


beg your pardon,” she said, “ but would 
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you mind pouring me a glass of water? 
This fish is so very salt.” 

“What did he give her?” Reba in- 
sisted, 

“It was a magic liquid that enabled 
her to speak to anybody she liked,” said 
Stoughton, filling Miss Frayne’s glass 
and passing it to her. “ But, really, 
your aunt must finish it now.” 

“ Aunty May, what happened after 
that ? ” said Reba impatiently. 

“Oh, the princess was disenchanted, 
I suppose, and she lived happily for- 
ever after. Now, if you’re through with 
your dinner, you may go out on the 
piazza. Mr. Webb, you know my brother 
Fred, I think. I’ve heard him speak of 
you often. Let me introduce you to 
Mrs. Smith.” 

But the third thing, that which she 
really wanted more than anything else 
in the world—well, the princess didn’t 
get that for three weeks! 

It was, as in all the most satisfactory 
fairy tales, a diamond solitaire ring. 


WINTER BLOSSOMS. 


WHEN blossoms fell about me in the merry month of May, 
And trembled in the grasses at my feet, 

I fared as one who cared not for the honey scented spray— 
The delicate, the beautiful, the sweet. 

The apple shed her tinted snow ; the conscious blushing peach 
Scattered her hints of love and spring around— 

Alas, my heart had budded, but the fruit was out of reach ; 
Love lay, a brother blossom, on the ground. 


When blossoms fell about me, I had little care for them, 
Their priceless perfume wasted on the air, 

Or how they closed and faded, like the glimmer of a gem, 
When buried in its silk and satin lair. 

I saw the drought destroy them, and I saw the hot winds kill, 
Nor had for them a prayer, a tear, a sigh— 

Alas, I needed all my strength of heart to smother still 
The pity for myself that would not die ! 


But now the winter winds are come ; no longer do I roam 
The orchard fields in summer’s hues bedight ; 

The branches of the clouds have showered meadow, lane, and home 
With winter’s frosty flowers in the night. 

And now-—strange thought !—since love before my fire is warm again, 
And I have summer at my heart today, 

Whene’er December’s blossoms fall upon my window pane, 


I weep for those that perished in the May ! 


Aloysius Coll. 
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Shall She Come to New York? 


BY ANNE OHAGAN. 


A QUESTION ASKED BY MANY THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN WOMEN 
WHO LONG FOR THE OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED BY THE METROPOLIS, 
BUT WHO FEAR THE GREAT CITY’S DANGERS, 


T HERESA is twenty two, and she re- 

gards herself as a mature person of 
proved character. She has been to col- 
lege, and she has studied ethics from one 
of the most widely approved text books. 
Her upper lip, which is attractively 
short, curls disdainfully when she speaks 
of “ the hedonists ”—as she does frequent- 
ly. The chief exponents of their philoso- 
phy in her experience have been the 
young women that yawn at mention of 
“ missions” and the young men that 
smoke. 


A STUDENT OF SOCIOLOGY. 


Theresa feels herself wasted in Wil- 
lowton, where, as the only daughter of a 
prosperous physician, she occupies a dig- 
nified social position. There are no poor 
about her gates, and this is a distinct 
deprivation to one who has studied ethics 
out of a text book. There is, moreover, 
no institution of learning where she may 
continue her studies. She wishes there- 
fore to go to New York, “to do some 
post graduate work,” and perhaps a lit- 
tle “sociological investigation.” She 
feels “cramped” in Willowton, and, 
though she does not mention the fact, she 
is convinced that New York will be a 
better place for her coming to it. 

Theresa’s mother, who in spite of re- 
peated warnings and threats persists in 
calling her Tessie, grows dim eyed at the 
thought of her daughter alone in the 
great city. Blurred and foolish visions 
crowd upon her—the result of stray the- 
atrical posters. She sees prodigal sons 
in midnight snow storms outside Grace 
Church; the Bowery saloon, in Saturday 
evening garishness, opens its swinging 
doors to let a stream of yellow light fall 
upon an emerging drunkard and his cow- 
ering and most inopportunely waiting 
wife. Theresa’s mother has a crude and 
uncorrected view of the temptations of 
New York life—so crude, indeed, that 
she is not very apprehensive about her 
daughter’s career there. After all, Tessie 


has nothing to do with metropolitan 
dangers as they are set forth in melo- 
drama! A young woman not only so 
irreproachable in principles and tastes, 
but also so keen in insight! For in the 
family conclave it is agreed that where 
the character of others is concerned 
Theresa can never be deceived, imposed 
upon, or ever so briefly led into an error 
of judgment. She may sometimes forget 
to eat her luncheon, but, alone in New 
York or Budapest or on the planet 
Mars, no greater fault than this will be 
discoverable in her. 


LOIS, THE LOVER OF ART. 


Then there is Lois. Lois knows noth- 
ing of ethics, and would look with scorn 
upon sociological experiments, Lois does 
her hair wispily, after a fashion regarded 
as eccentric in Akron, Ohio; has refused 
to subscribe to the dictum that the short 
skirt has come to stay—* How can so 
graceless a thing be permanent?” she asks 
—and also refuses to mend her own 
braids and facings. In other words, Lois 
is by way of being an artist. 

The striped drab wall paper in the par- 
lor is pricked all over with the marks of 
the thumb tacks which have held in place 
her succession of vague pencil drawings 
and somewhat smeary charcoal sketches. 
She is given to a passion for “pure 
color,” and tries to introduce inept fab- 
ries of crimson or of créme de menthe 
green among the respectable monotones 
in which the house is furnished. And 
she wants to come to New York—since 
she can’t go to Paris. She needs ad- 
vanced instruction, in Akron her talent 
will die of atrophy, of starvation. But 
in New York, what can she not do? 

Lois’ family is less complaisant than 
Theresa’s. There is more knowledge of 
human nature, more knowledge of New 
York, more knowledge of Lois, mingled 
with the love for her. The family recalls 
her genius for parting from her money 
without receiving a return for it; they 
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remember that,so far as the social limita- 
tiens of Akron have permitted it, she has 
shown rare skill in making undesirable 
acquaintances; they admit that she is 
singularly deficient in the art of taking 
care of herself. But they also admit that 
she has her talent, and that that should 
have its chance—a chance that the little 
town no longer affords it. 

Perhaps, after all, to be thrown upon 
herself will develop in her some of the 
caution, some of the orderliness and sys- 
tem, which are now so lamentably want- 
ing. Method and prudence, they argue 
hopefully, are not likely to be achieved in 
a household where the consequences of 
their glaring lack are never permitted to 
fall. And then—there is Art. 


HELEN THE NEEDY, JANE THE AMBITIOUS. 


Helen is a teacher. Her case is simple. 
She has reached the last grade in her line 
of promotion in the town where she 
teaches. Her salary is a thousand dollars 
a year, and she has the working woman’s 
customary extravagances in the line of 
dependent relatives. She wishes to come 
to New York primarily for the sake of 
increasing her income. Incidentally, of 
course, she will appreciate enlarged 
opportunities of culture. She thinks 
vaguely of a course or two at Barnard or 
the Teachers’ College; of lectures, li- 
braries, museums, art exhibits, concerts. 
She bends her energies towards obtaining 
a position in a school in the big city. 

Jane announces that she is a writer 
who has exhausted the possibilities of 
Alleghany for glory, emolument, and op- 
portunity for the proper study of man- 
kind. She has had poems in two Eastern 
magazines; she has been employed on the 
Alleghany Daily News, in perpetual 
witness whereof she has written several 
still unpublished stories full of “blue 
pencils,” “copy,” “beats,” and “cub re- 
porters.” New York she feels to be the 
world left for her to conquer. 

In glowing letters to editors—inclosing 
bulky samples of her work, both printed 
and unprinted—she declares that she is 
not to be daunted by the threat of hard 
work, that the thought of a lowly be- 
ginning is but a whip to her ambition, 
and that the years of drudgery between 
her and her destined metropolitan re- 
nown count as nothing with her. She 
wishes to come to New York, to feel its 
pulsing life, to observe its thronging mul- 
titudes, to partake of its excitements, to 
make it and all its comedies and trage- 
dies hers. She may even have resolved 
to make “copy” of it all. 
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Jane’s people in Alleghany have the 
usual attitude of the usual American 
family towards a daughter. They believe 
in her ability and in her judgment. They 
say proudly to one another—and to the 
chance guest, the stray caller, and all such 
unfortunates—that not only does Jane’s 
unpublished work far outshine anything 
they read in the magazines, but that she 
has never caused them a moment’s anx- 
iety on any score. Jane.is not frivolous, 
they boast; Jane has no appetite for 
flattery; Jane may be trusted to behave, 
in any newspaper office in the world, in 
any city in the world, and in any emer- 
gency in life, with the same prudence, 
precision, and promptness which has al- 
ways distinguished her in Alleghany. 

To New York, then, they all come— 
Theresa the invincible in theory, Lois 
the “ art hungry,” to quote herself; Helen 
the needy, Jane the ambitious. They 
come by the hundreds to swell the great 
army of the unchaperoned. They come, 
full of the erude conceit of youth, to test 
the grounds of that conceit, to suffer for 
it, to justify it, to grow hard and gray, 
perhaps, in its service. 

According to the statisticians, there are 
ten thousand such women in New York; 
ten thousand women whose home ties are 
not with the city, engaged in professional 
work or in preparation for it. Of course 
many of them have passed the age when 
strict chaperonage would seem, even to 
the most conventional, an acute neces- 
sity; but most of them are at least on 
the border land of youth. 

Each one of the ten thousand, it is 
safe to assume, receives six letters a year 
from other women scattered over the 
surface of these United States, asking 
two questions: “Shall I come to New 
York?” “How can you help me to come 
to New York?” And the ten thousand, 
Theresas, Janes, and the rest, from their 
hall bedrooms, from their communal 
feminine flats—“girl bachelor apart- 
ments,” in the execrable phrase of the 
“woman’s page ”—from their Christian 
Association homes, from their woman’s 


-hotels, from their varied refuges against 


homelessness, solitude, and loneliness, 
make the replies which the established or 
the vanquished conceit dictates. 

They have sought what all their un- 
known correspondents and questioners 
seek—instruction in one form or an- 
other, excitement, or money. All these 
New York offers to those among them who 
ean wrest it from her, in larger propor- 
tion than any other city in the country. 
But she exacts her penny for penny, and 
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there are times when the coin of her de- 
manding seems no penny, but bright 
minted gold, and the coin of her giving 
no penny, but some yet baser and more 
trifling thing. 

The rewards of the city depend upon 
the talents of those who cast their lots in 
it, the dangers on their temperaments; 
but for all, talented or hopelessly medi- 
oere in capacity, easily influenced or 
rigid in disposition—for all the Great 
Unchaperoned there are trials in store. 


THE DANGERS OF NEW YORK. 


For the Theresas the temptations, in 
any real or lurid sense, are little more 
than nominal. Thrice encased in conceit 
—the conceit of the young woman, the 
conceit of the conscious Puritan, the con- 
ceit of the raw collegian—they are thrice 
secure from all the more glaring dangers 
that beset some unguarded feminine 
paths. To be sure, there will be times 
when sudden death may threaten them— 
at the hand, perhaps, of some exasper- 
ated reformer of half a lifetime’s experi- 
ence whom they have undertaken to 
instruct in his duties. But the mock 
Bohemia, the rock on which are wrecked 
so many little independent crafts, will 
never destroy or harm them. 

If they stay long enough, their armor 
of triple arrogance will be worn down, 
and an attractive human being may be 
discovered beneath it. The pride of the 
young woman does not stand forever 
against other young women who can 
teach salutary lessons, and against young 
men. The pride of the conscious Puri- 
tan is early humbled in New York by the 
discovery that Puritanism is frequently 
confounded with mere provincialism, and 
is later reduced to dust when the Puritan 
herself learns that the two terms are at 
times synonymous. And as for the glory 
of the new fledged A. B., that soon grows 
dull in the luster of more newly fledged 
A. B.’s, and in the dazzling radiance of 
A. M.’s, Ph. D.’s, and all sorts of degrees 
and letters, unassumingly forgotten and 
ignored by their possessors. 

For the gray little teachers, too, New 
York has few very startling temptations. 
Their desire for wild adventure is soon 
exhausted. They go “slumming” once or 
twice; they are taken to Chinatown and 
feel delicious thrills of daring and ex- 
citement. Once in the winter they will 
visit a Bohemian restaurant, and will 
politely fry not to choke in the smoke 
laden atmosphere. But the effect of a 


daily routine cannot be overcome by oc- 
casional Friday evening plunges into dis- 
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sipation. The pedagogic virtues—order, 
method, self restraint—cannot be killed 
even by such glimpses of the unholy joys 
of freedom as are afforded by a Sunday 
afternoon studio tea. 

For such women as these—women of 
some intellectual discipline and of more 
or less methodical pursuits—New York 
is almost wholly good. In so far as they 
are serious, it meets them seriously. It 
offers them educational opportunities, in 
the narrow sense, at least equal to those 
of any city in the country. In the wider 
sense, it offers them much greater educa- 
tional opportunities than any other city; 
a more complex and interesting economic 
and sociological problem; a strange diver- 
sity of races; a governmental situation 
fascinating in a farce tragedy fashion; 
the greatest artists, musical and dra- 
matic; the best art exhibitions; admirable 
libraries and museums. 

In so far as their interests are truly 
intellectual, they will escape the dangers 
that threaten other unguarded women in 
New York. There was once a woman— 
a hotel stenographer, or some one whose 
occupation kept her out late. She always 
carried a book with her. A book and a 
brisk walk, she said, convinced the on- 
lookers that she was a school teacher, and 
she was never molested. The book may 
be taken’ as symbolic. In a deeper, 
subtler, and more personal sense, the in- 
tellectual life guards against dangers. 


THE LIFE OF THE ART STUDENT. 


But the band of teachers and sociol- 
ogists is, after all, a small part of the 
ten thousand. Most of that army is made 
up of those who are enrolled beneath the 
sacred banner of the Arts. They write, 
or try to; they paint, or try to; they sing 
or play the harp and cymbal, or what- 
ever answers for these; or they are study- 
ing with a view to doing these things 
later. 

They rejoice in the possession of 
temperament. The thought of “free- 
dom” intoxicates them a little. They 
are more or less emotional; otherwise 
they would be letting the Arts severely 
alone, and attending afternoon teas and 
organizing improvement societies in their 
native towns. The chances are three to 
one that their devotion to the arts is 
simply a desire for emotional excitement. 
In a less liberal age this would have been 
forced to wait the inevitable romance for 
its satisfaction. But nowadays, while she 
waits and frets at waiting for “the not 
impossible He,” the young woman is apt 
to magnify her taste for the piano into 




















a talent for music, and her distaste for 
her familiar surroundings into the de- 
mand of genius for a larger sphere of 
action, And when such young women 
join the unchaperoned in New York— 
even when young women of real talent 
and of the emotional, excitable natures 
not infrequent among the really talented, 
join that interesting band—there are 
actual dangers confronting them. 

For those of real gifts, the chief dan- 
ger is adoption into the set speaking the 
jargon of the arts, rhapsodizing over 
trifles, insincere in their admiration, in- 
sincere in their work, gratifying their 
indolence and sometimes their baser ap- 
petites while prating of inspiration, of 
moods, of the magnificence of unconven- 
tionality. To become one of such a 
group is gradually to destroy the capac- 
ity for honest, unaffected labor in any 
line, and even the capacity for honest, 
unaffected vision. 


WHAT NEW YORK HAS TO GIVE. 


For the truly talented, New York is 
full of opportunities. All the races of 
men are here to be studied, and all the 
types of each race. The stimulus of a 
great city acts upon sensitive nerves. For 
the artist in colors, there are more than 
art schools and teachers, museums and 
shops and dealers; there are wonderful 
sky lines, wonderful water effects, strong 
sunlight, heavy fogs, globes of light up 
and down the avenues glimmering 
through the twilight mists or shining 
with white effulgence beneath the clear 
stars; there are turbaned men of the 
east, bent peddlers from Warsaw, the 
sloe eyed women of Italy and Spain, 
Armenians, Greeks, and what not. The 
city teems with possibilities. 

So, too, for the writer. Life, in in- 
finite variety, is here to study, as it is 
nowhere else in this country. To forego 
the opportunities it affords, the opportu- 
nities of enlarged knowledge, of enlarged 
culture, and even of enlarged markets, 
would be folly for those who have talents. 

But for the talented and the untalented 
alike there are trials. To take a girl or 
a young woman from an established po- 
sition, even if it is a humble one, in the 
social system, and to place her where she 
has no social duties or responsibilities, is 
always a dangerous experiment. It is 
not only that she misses her home, the 
affection of it, the security of it; she 
misses also the being known for So-and- 
So’s daughter when she goes upon the 
street; she misses the friendly salutation 
of the very clerks in the shops. She dis- 
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covers, for the first time in her life, what 
real loneliness is. 

hen one is really lonely, one’s de- 
mands for perfection is one’s associates 
weaken, After a month or two in a New 
York boarding house, for instance, a 
woman will find herself grateful for 
friendly overtures from persons whom 
she considered quite impossible a short 
time before. If their manners seem a 
little odd, she will rebuke herself for 
unthankfulness; if she feels some slight 
qualms about going to the theater with 
them, she solaces herself with the reflec- 
tion that she has no position to main- 
tain, that she may therefore do as she 
pleases, and that she must have some 
relaxation. And to this gradually in- 
creasing lack of fastidiousness about 
acquaintances—an almost inevitable re- 
sult of loneliness—may be ascribed all the 
commoner dangers that beset a young 
woman in. New York. 

Once she has drifted into a circle, it is 
much easier to conform to the ways of its 
members than to reform them. Do they 
drink cocktails, smoke cigarettes, go to 
vaudeville shows, and make constant use 
of first names and nicknames? She 
knows that they are all that is kind and 
generous and amusing; and why should 
she be a prig and make uncomfortable 
by her aloofness those who have tried 
to make her comfortable? Besides, these 
things being foreign to her habits, she 
feels sure that she will never become 
really addicted to them. It is only to 
spare herself the comments of her new 
friends that she plays with the ciga- 
rette, says “ Yes, please,” to the cocktail, 
learns to regard restaurant dinners and 
the theater as her destined meed of social 
entertainment. And along these lines 
lies neither satisfaction for the woman 
and the gentlewoman in her, nor strength- 
ening for the. worker. 

If her talent or her ambition is big 
enough, she does not drift into this; or, 
once finding herself there, she pulls out 
again. If her talent and her ambition 
are practically negligible quantities, she 
continues her invasion of New York’s 
sham Bohemia, peopled with failures and 
idlers, until, having wasted her substance, 
she goes home, the Prodigal Daughter. 

It is certain that those young women 
who are likely to develop into Prodigal 
Daughters should never come to New 
York, save under the maternal wing, and 
with no more serious intention than the 
replenishing of their wardrobes. But there 
is no family in all America which believes 
that it has such a daughter. 
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The Royal and Ancient Game of Outlawry. 


BY DOUGLAS STORY. 


BORN BEFORE THE DELUGE IN SOUTHERN EUROPE, CRADLED ON 
FHE MOUNTAIN TOPS OF THE APENNINES, DEVELOPED ON EVERY 
MEDITERRANEAN SLOPE, BRIGANDAGE HAS COME DOWN TO US 
FROM THE REMOTEST TIMES—IT EXISTS TODAY, STRONG AND 


VIRILE, 


IN ITALY, GREECE, BULGARIA, TURKEY, AND IN ALL THE 


LARGER ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


RIGANDAGE is the oldest industry 
of the Mediterranean slopes. In its 
pursuit lies the most dazzling career open 
to the youth of spirit and ambition in 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, and the Transyl- 
vanian Alps. It flourishes from Genoa 
to the Bosporus, and exists in a modern 
form among the hotel keepers of Switzer- 
land, the longshoremen of Marseilles, and 
the’ beggars of Seville and Madrid. 

In the days when the gods walked upon 
the earth—Jupiter and Juno, the husky 
Vulcan and the adorable Venus—there 
was an immense internal lake where men 
today place the Black Sea. It had no 
outlet to the Mediterranean, nor had that 
broad sea any communication with the 
Atlantic. Men dwelt peacefully and 
tilled their fields where today wash the 
blue waters. It was the Golden Age. 

Suddenly there was a terrible con- 
vulsion of nature; earthquakes rumbled; 
chasms gaped ; velcanoes vomited the hid- 
den things of the earth; the Black Sea 
burst its bonds, gushed out through the 
Sea of Marmora, through the Strait of 
the Dardanelles, along the present bed of 
the Mediterranean, broke down the spit 
of Tand that joined Spain to Afriea, and 
poured itself into the Atlantic through 
the new made Strait of Gibraltar. 

The map of Europe had been changed. 
most of its population had been drowned, 
and these who survived clung fearfully 
to the tops of the mountains. The Iron 
Age had been brought forth with such a 
straining as never before or sinee accom- 
panied the birth of an epoch. And with 
its birth came brigandage. 

Upthere on the mountains,gazing fear- 
fullydown upon the boiling flood beneath, 
were the remnants of the European race, 
not one daring to descend to the lew- 


lands slewly emerging again; until one 


day the survivors, famished: and grown 
desperate, divided themselves into two 


clans—the folk of the sword and the 
people of the pruning hook. The one 
kept to the mountains, the other elimbed 
down to the sun kissed slopes of the Ap- 
ennines and the Dinarie Alps. The one 
bore a race of brigands, a family of 
fighters whose Roman Empire was their 
chiefest glory. The other degenerated 
into farmers and peasants, the lambs 
whose fatness tempted the wolves of the 
mountains, the toil bent immigrants who 
floek to the United States today. 

So runs the legend, and geology, some- 
what less picturesquely, bears out the 
story. 

THE BRIGANDS OF TRADITION. 


Vergil, in the eighth beok of his Acneid, 
embodies the traditions of these mythical 
times in his story of Hercules and Cacus. 
He tells how Cacus, the giant son of 
Vulcan, stole from Hercules the cattle of 
Geryon, which the man of muscle was 
guarding. To divert pursuit, Cacus had 
dragged the beasts into his cave under 
the Aventine tail foremost, their spoor 
reaching away from his retreat and out- 
ward. For long this mystified Hercules, 
but. when the a ys at length discov- 
ered the ruse seized Cacus and 
strangled him. 

Im that myth lies the first mention in 
history of brigandage in Italy. Et belongs. 
to a date long prior to the foundation of 
Rome, yet. to this day there is pointed 
out im the street of the Salara the leg- 
endary site of the home of Caeus, the 
atrium Caci. Legend though it be, the 
tale amply proves the antiquity of brig- 
andage, and the hold it had on the imagi- . 
nation of the people. 

Romulus and Remus, twin brothers 
suckled by a wolf, founded Rome. They 
were children of the mountains, brig- 
ands, with all the virtues and the vices 
and the passions of the men who have 
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made of robbery and murder a profes- 
sion. In one burst of ungovernable 
temper Romulus murdered Remus. The 
sole remaining brother was a bandit with 
an ambition above a mountain fastness. 
He desired an impregnable city, a strong- 
hold that might become the nucleus of an 
empire. 

So Romulus founded Rome, and his 
first act was the rape of the Sabine wom- 
en, brigandage on an imperial scale. 
Rome was peopled with bandits, a fierce, 
hardy, daring race made effective by or- 
ganization, molded into the strongest 
empire history has known. Of this glori- 
fied brigandage libraries have been writ- 
ten, and one can only look at it in the 
by passing as the noblest justification the 
profession has known. 


ROBBERS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ERA. 


With the passage of time and the 
growth of civilization, Rome drifted 
away from its old time brigandage into 
a settled community, obeying a code of 
strictly defined laws; into a nation to 
whom the word “brigand” was anathema. 
When it produced outlaws of its own, 
the descendants of bandits showed by 
their relentless exercise of justice that 
they understood the treatment to be 
meted out to them. 

Later, as Rome waxed fat and luxuri- 
ous, it revived the profession of brig- 
andage in a curious way. It delighted 
in the exhibitions of gladiators, encour- 
aged those kinless men, and _ trained 
them to wrestle and to kill. The sport 
devised for the arena became a business, 
and all round the capital men lurked in 
waiting for the unprotected traveler. As 
the power of Rome declined, those brig- 
ands and their allies, the runaway slaves, 
inereased in boldness. In 404 the Em- 
peror Honorius suppressed gladiatorial 
combats, but, unfortunately, he was 
powerless to affect brigandage. 

With the commencement of the eighth 
century came the necessity for action, 
and in 734 the King of Lombardy had to 
build a city for no other reason than to 
hold in check the hosts of bandits in- 
festing his domains. At that time one 
could murder a priest for fifteen dollars, 
a noble or an officer for less, and a simple 
citizen for the price of a pair of boots. 
Those were the fines established by the 
courts of law as punishments. 

The year 1000 A. D. found Italy a 
chaos, a sink of anarchy, ignorance, su- 
perstition, and bestial immorality. It 
was the golden age of brigandage. Then 
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came famine and pestilence, and the 
monks preaching the end of the world. 
Brigandage for a time ceased to be fash- 
ionable, or even respectable; men were 
busy building monasteries and churches, 
raising shelters to ward off the wrath of 
God. The near approach of chaos seemed 
to the superstitious and licentious the 
proper time for the setting of their 
houses in order. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE CRUSADERS. 


But it did not last. Matters got worse 
than before, and the clergy, in despair, 
preached the crusade. Peter the Hermit 
marched through Europe gathering to his 
cross the strangest collection of cham- 
pions of a sacred cause the world ever 
saw. For long Italy reaped the after 
crop of these soldiers of a holy war 
turned bandit. The men who went to 
Palestine in defense of the church re- 
turned to exact toll from churchmen. 

In 1422 the Zingari arrived in Europe, 
and spread rapidly over Germany, France, 
England, and Italy. These gipsies were 
avowed thieves, led by a chief who took 
to himself the title of duke. They add- 
ed new and discordant elements to the 
bandits of the Mediterranean, many of 
them joining the bands in the moun- 
tains. 

With the sixteenth century arose a 
leader named Marcone, a member of the 
nobility and a brigand of intelligence. In 
1560 he gathered together a band of 
roysterers numbering some three thou- 
sand, adopted the name and dignity of 
King Marcone, and when the govern- 
ment sent against him three companies 
of soldiers he cut the unfortunate troops 
to pieces. Marcone then marched against 
Naples with his brigands, and fought a 
battle with the Marquis of Cerchiero in 
1563, in which he suffered such tosses 
that he was forced to retire to Calabria 
to recuperate. Such deeds of bravado 
have left his name upon the history of 
Ttaly. 


THE GENTLE ART OF TORTURE. 


It was about this time that the Italians 
brought their system of torture for cap- 
tured brigands to its highest develop- 
ment. Prisoners were mutilated, their 
tongues cut out or slit open, their teeth 
drawn, their noses hacked, their ears 
lopped off, their eyes gouged out. They 
were made to sit upon poniards and 
upon an ingenious instrument called # 
cavaletto. The great argument in favor 
of the latter engine was the delicious 
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slowness with which it inflicted death 
upon the man bestriding it. Beside it 
there was little real pleasure to be ob- 
tained from burnings, beatings, hangings, 
decapitatings, impalings—although each 
in turn was tried. Sturvation was more 
prolonged, but lacked dramatic effect. 
However, none of those severe measures 
had the slightest result in curbing the 
growth of brigandage. The bandits re- 
taliated in kind. On the 30th of March, 
1583, a certain: robber, Alphonse Piccolo- 
mini, came to Rome under a safe conduct 
from the Pope. He was attended by 
fifty ecavaliers, and he alighted at the 
house of Cardinal de Médicis as a prince 
might, to make confession. He con- 
fessed three hundred and seventy mur- 
ders that he could remember, and 
received absolution for those and the un- 
important remainder he had forgotten. 
He was twenty five years of age! 
Achille de Velletri, hanged in August, 
1583, had sixty five murders to his own 
hand’s credit. The profession became 


fashionable with the clergy, and in the 
papacy of Sixtus V two priests, Guercino 
and Ardeatino, the two kings of the Cam- 
pagna, were decapitated. 


BANDITS WHO LEFT THEIR MARK. 


And so matters progressed for many 
generations, giving to history many hun- 
dreds of notorious names, till, on Janu- 
ary 15, 1799, General Championnet en- 
tered Naples and declared it a part of 
the French Republic. 

There were then in Italy two very fa- 
mous brigands—Michele Pezza, the “ Fra 
Diavolo ” of the common somali who ter- 
rorized the road from Rome to Naples, 
who assassinated all soldiers cut off from 
thgir corps, pillaged despatch riders, 
stripped travelers, put the farmers of 
the district under contribution, and 
earned from the English the compliment: 
“This utter devil is for us an angel from 
heaven.” So long as his victims were 
Frenchmen and Italians, Englishmen 
could view his brigandage with amuse- 
ment. 

The other bandit of superlative bril- 
lianey was Gaetano Mammone, whose fe- 
rocity was proverbial. His favorite bev- 
erage was warm human blood. When he 
banqueted, the piéce de résistance was a 
newly severed human head. His drink- 
ing vessel was a human skull—a fresh 
one, whenever practicable. For these 
facts the doubting ones are referred to 
Vincenzo Coco, an honorable magistrate 
of the early days of the ninétéenth cen- 
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tury, and to at least a score of others 
writing in the same period. 

During his exercise of command, 
Mammone killed with his own hand four 
hundred French and Neapolitan soldiers. 
One feels something of the indignation 
of modern Frenchmen who read the let- 
ters of King Ferdinand of Naples to 
“my dear general” and to “my dear 
friend.” There is a brutality that kills 
courtesy, even in Frenchmen. 

When, in 1805, after the victory of 
Austerlitz, it was no longer possible to 
oppose a regular army to Napoleon, 
Queen Caroline, the wife of Ferdinand, 
enlisted the services of the brigands. She 
called to her aid Fra Diavolo, who 
promptly collected two hundred eut- 
throats and set himself down to kill 
Frenchmen. Then followed an orgy of 
brigandage that did not end till the 
French left Italy. 


FRA DIAVOLO, THE PRINCE OF ROBBERS. 


Fra Diavolo himself fell upon evil days 
when Joseph Bonaparte was King of 
Naples. He had journeyed to Palermo, 
had interviewed the queen and the Brit- 
ish admiral, and had been commissioned 
anew to raise bandit bands for the wor- 
rying of the French. However, chased 
by a regiment of infantry, he fled to the 
Papal States and fortified himself there. 
Joseph sent against him troops and artil- 
lery. Fra Diavolo vainly tried to make 
resistance, and, beaten, driven out, 
wounded, he once more fled to the moun- 
tains. 

Beset on all sides, he ordered his men 
to seatter, and so was left alone, wound- 
ed, and hemmed in with enemies. Thanks 
to his knowledge of the country, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching a peasant’s hut, and 
hoped to eseape from there to Palermo. 
Leaving behind him his belt with fifteen 
pieces of gold, he set out as a simple 
contadino for the coast. Wearily, pain- 
fully, he struggled onward. He had 
dragged himself within sight of the sea 
when an inhabitant of Fondi recognized 
him and gave the warning. Fra Diavolo 
had to turn and make again for the 
mountains. But he shook off his pur- 
suers, and for some time things went 
well with him. 

At Baronissi he came down to the vil- 
lage to get provisions and to have his 
wound dressed. Constant fatigue had 
opened it afresh, and it pained him. The 
apothecary to whom he went suspected 
the brigand, bound his wound, and hand- 
ed him over to the authorities. In his 
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clothes they found letters from the queen 
and from the British admiral, Sir Sidney 
Smith. Diavolo’s fate was, sealed, and 


There another double crime made him 
once more a wanderer, and he crossed 
again to the continent. From there he 
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A CAPTURE MADE BY BRIGANDS 


on November 10, 1806, he was hanged at 
Naples. 


GAETANO VARDARELLI. 


Following Fra Diavolo, Gaetano Var- 
darelli had a history as bandit even more 
remarkable than that of the capo banda 
best known in English works. Vardarelli 
had belonged to the army of Murat, but 
a theft and a murder drove him to Sicily. 

8M 


OF THE TRANSYLVANIAN ALPS, 


came back to Sicily and cast himself on 
the merey of King Ferdinand. It was as 
a sergeant of the Royal Guard that he 
entered Naples in 1815. 

A third time he deserted, and with 
the assistance of his two brothers and of 
a troop of cutthroats one hundred strong, 
he formed a redoubtable bandit corps. 
The peculiarity of Vardarelli’s band was 
that it was mounted. The great majority 
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THE CAPTURE OF AN EMBASSY--THE BRIGANDS, 


UNDER ARVANITAKI, POUNCED OUT UPON LORD MUN- 


CASTER AND HIS COMPANIONS, CARRYING THEM OFF TO THE GREEK MOUNTAINS 
BETWEEN PENTELIKUS AND PARNES. 


of brigands had trusted to their own un- 
aided efforts for transportation. Var- 
darelli placed his men on small, active 
horses, attacking and withdrawing again 
before any force could be mobilized to 
stay him. His discipline was strict and 
good, the slightest insubordination being 
immediately followed by death. 

Troops, battalions, whole regiments. 
were sent in his pursuit, but without dem- 
onstrable success. In the end terms were 
offered him. The authorities sent to 
Vardarelli and proposed that he should 
be appointed -a captain of armigeri— 
mounted policemen—with his own brig- 
ands as troopers under his orders. The 
bandit and his friends accepted the terms, 
but did not relax their own measures 
against surprise. They trusted neither 
government. nor agent. They never 
camped two successive nights in the same 
place. They posted guards against their 
comrades in uniform as against a for- 
eign enemy. They refused ever to co- 
operate with other bodies of troops either 
for review or for inspection. Even their 





pay had to be brought to them by un- 
armed messengers under escort of their 
own troopers. 

As the Italian historian naively re- 
marks, the position lacked dignity for the 
government, and so the minister of po- 
lice sought means to cool the temper of 
the bandits. In 1816 he learned that 
Gaetano Vardarelli had outraged the 
sanctity of a peasant’s home in a little 
village of Ponille. The girl had a 
brother, fierce, high spirited, eager for 
revenge. To him went the minister of 
police, promised exoneration for any 
crime he might commit against the 
armigeri, and offered a large reward for 
the killing of Vardarelli. The peasant 
willingly accepted the terms, and set to 
work to waylay the brigands. 

To assist in the work of: treachery, the 
government induced the armigeri to moye 
into Ponille. The robbers made their 
headquarters in Ururi, a town they 
deemed safe because the parents of many 
of the members of the band had their 
homes there, and suspicious movements in 
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the neighborhood were quickly reported 
to them. 


THE FAITH OF PRINCES. 


One day the brigands rode into the 
little town, stopped at the church, and 
stretched themselves along its steps, 
lazily eating their midday macaroni. It 
was the hour of the noonday siesta, and 
even the dogs were silent in the shadows. 

Suddenly there was a crackle of mus- 
ketry. The bandits sprang to their horses, 
but behind on the church steps lay Gae- 
tano Vardarelli, his two brothers, and six 
bleeding armigeri.. From the windows 
of a granary across the way a thin blue 
smoke was slowly escaping. The peasant 
lass had been avenged. 


From the granary door her brother 
came staggering out across the little 


square to where the body of Gaetano lay 
bathed in his blood. Behind him rushed 
the wondering, newly wakened towns- 
folk. The peasant steeped his hands in 
the warm blood of the brigand, and then, 
turning to the people, held his ensan- 
guined hands out to them. 

“That blackguard,” he cried, “put a 
stain on the honor of my family! I eall 
you to witness I have washed it clean! ” 

Vengeance ‘is quick and sure on the 


slopes of the Mediterranean. And the 
minister of police willingly paid his 


blood money. 

But thirty nine of Vardarelli’s band 
had escaped, and the government was 
not yet satisfied. Accordingly, General 
Amato, the commander in chief of the 
district, sent to the remaining armigeri 
his aide de camp to protest his innocence, 
to express his regret, and to offer to re- 
ceive the brigands at Foggia, where he 
would make out commissions for those 
they had elected to sueceed the dead 
leaders. 

Thirty one of the robbers were deceived 
by his assurances, rode to Foggia gaily 
caparisoned, and were passed in review 
by General Amato. Then he received 
their nominations to leadership, and 
made the appointments. Giving a final 
salute, he raised his cap, and at the sig- 
nal bodies of troops advanced down all 
the avenues with fixed bayonets, demand- 
ing surrender. 

The bandits endeavored to break the 
cordon, and nine were shot dswn in the 
attempt; two managed to escape, and 
twenty took refuge in an ancient hovel. 
From there they fired upon the troops 
and killed one soldier. This enraged the 
others, and a volley produced capitula- 
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tion. Seventeen sorry bandits -were 
dragged forth. Next morning they were 
shot in a row. Within a few days the 
remaining ten were gathered in, and 
another morning’s shooting cleared the 
country of Vardarelli’s armigeri. 

A PAPAL NURSERY OF CRIME. 

The papacy of Pius VII was marked 
by a leniency towards brigandage in the 
Papal States as extraordinary as its ex- 
termination in other directions had been 
ruthless. Brigands were loaded with 
honors, their breasts covered with orders. 
As the Chevalier de Rossi plaintively re- 
marked in a quatrain published at the 
time: 

In tempi men leggiadri e piu feroci 

I ladri si appendevano alle eroci ; 

In tempi men feroci e piu leggiadri, 
S’appendano le croci in petto ai ladri. 


Freely translated, this runs: 
In stern old days ’twas thought no loss 
To pin a thief upon the cross ; 


Grown gentler now, we find relief 
In pinning crosses on the thief. 


Between intemperance of punishment 
and intemperance of indulgence the peo- 
ples of southern Europe have never dis- 
covered a happy medium, and so brig- 
andage flourishes today as it always must 
where fierce adventurous spirits exist un- 
der a more or less hysterical government. 


THE MODERN OUTLAWS. 


The brigandage of today differs in no 
material respect fromthe brigandage of 
the ages. Mausers and Miinnlichers have 
replaced the long barreled guns of the 
Turks and the hunters of the Apennines, 
but the prey of the brigands is the same. 
Every farmer, every owner of a vine- 
yard, every father of a pretty daughter, 
in the hilly parts of Sicily, in the valleys 
of the Apennines, in the Transylvanian 
Alps, or in the Greek highlands, is glad 
to pay toll to the brigands of his district 
that his cattle may not be hamstrung, 
his vines hacked to pieces, or his daugh- 
ter stolen. 

To that end, the country folk pay black- 
mail willingly, eagerly, and where the 
police are honest in their maintenance of 
the peace they are powerless to interfere. 
It is from these voluntary taxpayers that 
the brigands make their living. It is 
simple, easy, and effective. The govern- 
ments understand, and the people are 
ready with their reckoning. Such start- 
ling occurrences as the kidnaping of Miss 
Stone are seriously opposed to the policy 
of the ancient and dishonorable guild of 
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bandits. They attract the attention of 
foreign and powerful governments, they 
draw down reprisals, and they injuriously 
affect the whole brotherhood of brigands. 
Rarely, very rarely, are they indulged in 
without the tacit support of the authori- 
ties. 

And yet it must not be thought the 
modern brigand is lacking in cruelty or 
daring. He is, when occasion demands it, 
as unrelenting as his most savage pred- 
ecessor. Upon his reputation for ferocity 
depends his power over the common folk. 
He hacks off ears, slits noses, and gouges 
out eyes as calmly in the current year of 
grace as ever did South Sea brigand or 
pirate of the Pacific. The other year in 
Sicily outrages were committed against 
eighty eight government officials, forty of 
whom were murdered, and twenty seven 
severely wounded. 

Brigands are no longer the imposing 
figures they were in the days of Fra Dia- 
volo and of the Vardarellis, of Massaroni 
and of Gasparrone, that lusty bandit who 
governed his men as a general of brigade 
governs his battalions; who had strict 
laws for the conduct of the march, for 
the maintenance of his village spies, for 
the preservation of discipline; who em- 
ployed a secretary to keep his books; and 
who languished forty six years in an 
Italian prison till his release in 1871. 


THE KIDNAPING OF AN EMBASSY. 


Occasionally a bandit bolder than his 
brothers arises, and then one hears of the 
capture of a Lord Muncaster, the kid- 
naping of-a Miss Stone. In the spring 
of 1870 a pienic was organized in the 
English legation at Athens. The scene 
of the outing was the famous plain of 
Marathon, and the party included Lord 
and Lady Muneaster, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Lloyd, with their child; Mr. Fred 
Vyner, brother of the Marchioness of 
Ripon; the Hon. Edward Herbert, secre- 
tary to the British mission; several at- 
tachés, and Mr. Albert Bayl, secretary to 
the Austrian legation. 

They were on their way back when 
Arvanitaki, with his brigands, pounced 
upon them, and carried them off to 
the mountains between Pentelikus and 
Parnes. In twenty four hours pursuit 
had grown so hot that the bandits shed 
the women of the party and left them 


free to return. Lord Muncaster was also’ 


released, having been chosen by lot to 
carry the terms of the freebooters to the 
authorities. Those terms were a ransom 
of eight hundred thousand franes, a free 
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pardon for past and present crimes, and 
the liberation of certain brigands then in 
the hands of the authorities. 

The terms were accepted by Mr. Ersk- 
ine, the British minister, but the Greek 
government designed to be economical, 
and despatched troops to save the neces- 
sity of payment. The British legation 
was ignorant of the movement of sol- 
diers, but the brigands were not. En- 
raged at the breach of faith, they carried 
their victims higher into the mountains, 
and there murdered every member of 
the pienic party. Lord Muncaster alone 
of the men escaped, and occasionally he 
may still be seen, an elderly man now, 
driving down Fifth Avenue or in Cen- 
tral Park on one of his frequent visits 
to this country. 


GIUSEPPE MUSOLINO, THE LATEST CAPTURE. 


Only the other day, in the closing week 
of October, Giuseppe Musolino, the most 
famous of modern bandits, was captured 
in Urbino. He cannot, however, properly 
be classified as a brigand. He was really 
a political outlaw, a man seeking ven- 
geance with his own hand against those 
whom he believed to have given false 
witness against him. 

On the night of October 27, 1898, 
Musolino, an ardent republican, had a 
fierce quarrel with Vincenzo Zoceolli, a 
supporter of the government, in their 
native village of San Stefano d’Aspro- 
monte. As is thé custom in Italian polit- 
ical discussions, argument quickened into 
blows, and Musolino was knifed forty 
two times about the arms and hands. 
Two days later Zoccolli lay cold and stiff, 
shot from an ambush. Musolino, nurs- 
ing his wounds in bed at home, was ar- 
rested and charged with the murder. He 
protested his innocence, but was con- 
demned to prison for twenty two years. 
Very quickly he made his eseape, and in 
the two years of his freedom man- 
aged to wipe out forty of his private 
enemies. Unfortunately, he was cap- 
tured before the tale was complete. 

During those two years the govern- 
ment employed twenty thousand troops 
in his pursuit, but an army corps is a 
small matter to a Calabrian brigand 
among his native hills and forests. Once. 
perched in a tree, Musolino watched the 
soldiers defile beneath him, and the fol- 
lowing day sent this polite note to the 
major in command: 

SEPTEMBER 21, 1900. 
Sir: 
I cannot compliment the behavior of your soldiers. 


ice 


neon 
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I reviewed them yesterday from a tree, where I was 
comfortably seated, and am mortified to inform you 
that they were looking all the time fixedly at the 
ground, and so did not see and salute me. 
Yours truly, 
GIUSEPPE MUSOLINO. 


more than the rewards of the govern- 
ment. The bandits have sharp stilettos 
with which to keep that impression ever 
alive. And yet they have a human side 


to their natures, the side that sooner or 


























WHEN IN FUNDS, THE BANDITS ARE FOND OF MAKING A DESCENT UPON SOME MOUNTAIN VILLAGE, 


RAIDING THE ALBERGO, FIRING MAD FEUS DE JOIE, AND SADLY UPSETTING THE 
CALM LIFE OF THE HAMLET. 


The brigands are protected by the fear 
of the peasantry, who value their ears, 
their noses, their tongues, and their eyes 


later lands them in the grasp of the au- 
thorities. Practically every capture is 
made in the carefully watched hut of an 
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_said, his white teeth showing. 














““} CARED NOT IF SHE SPOKE OF THE ETERNAL 
VERITIES OR OF THE DOCTRINES OF CONFUCIUS 
SO THAT SHE REMAINED POISED AGAINST 
THE AMETHYSTINE SKY.” 


aged mother, in the home of a sick wife, 
or in the quiet evening walk with a vil- 
lage sweetheart under the olives or along 
the bank of the river down in the valley. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF OUTLAWRY. 


Sometimes the bandits keep their wom- 
en with them in the mountains. In the 
varm Italian evenings one’s servants and 
the serving folk of the inns talk of them, 
of their marriages and of their christen- 
ings, of the romantic side of brigandage. 

It was one such, on a dreamy night of 
early May, told me of a baptism among 
the bandits. I cared not if she spoke of 
the eternal verities or of the doctrines of 
Confucius so that she remained poised 
against the amethystine sky. She was 
tall and lithe and eminently shapely, a 
very Galatea of the cabaret. Her voice 
was soft and musical as only the voices 
of Italy are musical. I listened as one 
would listen to a nightingale in the early 
springtime, taking no count of the con- 
struction so that she ceased not her low 
trilling. 

In answer to my lazy query, she said: 

“Yes, excellency, on the road from 
Veroli to Frosinone. We were jogging 
along cahin caha in a little donkey 
art when the brigands appeared on the 
roadway. The good father—— 








“ No, signor, we were going to the rail- 
way station, and the padre was driving.” 

I ceased my interrupting. It inter- 
fered with the placidity of the nocturne. 

“T thought I should die with fear, 
they looked so fierce, but the one who 
spoke was young and looked very hand- 
some in his blue velvet jacket with its 
rows of silver buttons. He looked at me, 
but spoke to the father. 

“¢ Ah, the Madonna has sent you,’ he 
“Come 
with us.’ 

“When brigands order, we obey. So 
for an hour we toiled after them up hill, 
through dense woods, till we came out on 
a little platform, at the end of which was 
a grotto under a rock. All round were 
brigands, sitting cross legged, with their 
rifles across their knees. From within 
the cave came the vague wailings of a 
newly born. Does the excellency know 
the sound like the bleat of a_ thirsty 
lamb?” 

The excelleney recognized the. simi- 
larity. 

“The lady of the brigand chief had 
had ason! The chief strode forward and 
addressed us. ‘ Father, I am glad to see 
you, he said. ‘My wife has made the 
mistake of presenting me with a baby. It 
is awkward, but I want him to be a 
Christian. Baptize him!’ 

“T thought the priest would faint at 
the command, but he took the little 
bambin and handed it to me as god- 
mother. The under chief acted as god- 
father. The youngster was christened 
Michelangiolo Guerra. Excellency, he 
looked a cherub, although his father was 
a brigand. 

“Then the men fired off their rifles 
and drank to the health of the new re- 
eruit. We trembled for our safety. But 
the robbers were merciful. The chief 
turned to us and handed us both pack- 
ages—mine was tied up in a page of 
l Osservatore Romano—saying, ‘You have 
»arned your fee. Be off.’ He wasn’t very 
polite, excellency, but he was practical, so 
we went.” 

Galatea was tucking up her serviette 
preparatory to going away, so I asked her 
about the presents. 

“ Oh, those, signor? The father had six 
piastres in his purse, and in my news- 
paper were a pair of—ugh!—ears, but in 
them were earrings, excellency. Don’t 
you think they’re pretty?” 

And the girl of the glinting hair 
turned her head that the light might 
shine more clearly on her treasures. 
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THE MAKING OF A PLAY. 


WILSTACH. 


HOW A SUCCESSFUL PLAY IS DEVELOPED FROM AN AUTHOR’S 
MANUSCRIPT—THE MANY HANDS THROUGH WHICH IT PASSES 


BEFORE IT SEES THE CRITICAL 


A DRAMATIC author must under- 

stand the technicalities of stage- 
craft if his work is to be of value to the 
yarious heads of departments concerned 
in the production of a play. To each of 
these in turn the manuscript should indi- 
cate the reason and the process of the 
production. Stage manager, scene paint- 
er, property man, costumer, gas man, 
band conductor, and actor, each should 
find in the manuscript every necessary 
direction for the proper composition of 
his personal contribution to success. 

The term “production” has come to 
have, in the theatrical sense, a thorough- 
ly crystallized meaning. It comprehends 
all that is done to and for a play from 
the time the completed 


LIGHT OF A FIRST NIGHT. 


ot the process by which a few hundred 
pages of a typewritten manuscript blos- 
som into a complete, perfected enter- 
tainment. 

Some day a neglected manuscript will 
awaken from the patience or lethargy— 
whichever it may be—of its kind, shake 
off the dust of some busy manager’s of- 
fice, and write its autobiography. Some 
of these manuscripts are decidedly clever: 
they are the offspring of exceptional 
brains; they might precipitate a craze 
for more “copy” of the same sort, rival- 
ing the recent epidemic of love letters. 
But whatever else the indignant manu- 
script, fretting under neglect and dust, 
will be able to give, it can say nothing 

of the mysterious and 





manuscript is given 
over to the manager. 
It ineludes all the 
welded details which 
appeal in finished form 
to the audience. It em- 
braces not merely the 
rehearsals, the elabora- 
tion of the action, and 
the practised utterance 
of the lines, but the 
pictorial, mechanical, 
musical, and lighting 
ingredients of the great 
dish which, on the 
first night, is “set be- 
fore the king.” 

The rehearsal of a 
play is only a small 
part of the production. 
It is at most a matter 
of a few weeks; the 
production frequently 
extends over months. 
The term is familiar in 
the public prints, yet 



















intricate details of 
production. 

That happy experi- 
=m ence comes only to the 
j admired and accepted 
play, which forthwith 
finds itself drawn into 
a career of such haste 
and labor that it never 
has a moment for even 
a thought of an auto- 
biography. Every 
moment of its time, 
day and night, is 
now given over to 
consultation. The 
stage director, the 
property man, the 
scenic artists, musi- 
clans, actors, and 
the author himself 
appeal to it, study 
it, and nag it to dis- 
traction, giving it no 
rest, so that by the 
first night it is a bat- 
tered, dirty, ragged 











the playgoer who sees 


71° fa 
results really knows DESIGNING COSTUMES FOR A PLAY—AN outeast. While all its 


little of the means by 
which they are at- 
tained. He has no idea 


ARTIST MAKING A SET OF PLATES TO 
BE USED AS MODELS BY THE 
THEATRICAL 


suggestions, its ideas, 
even its very words, are 


COSTUMER. paraded to the best ad- 
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No matter 


he speaks. 

















DESIGNING A STAGE SETTING 
IN MINIATURE-—A SCENIC 
ARTIST MAKING MODELS 
FOR THE SCENERY OF 
A NEW PLAY. 


vantage, the poor man- 
uscript is very lucky if 
it be permitted in the 
first entrance with the 


prompter, instead of 
being wedged behind 


the steam pipes or 
buried under the litter 
of the property room. 
So the story of what 









how well an 
know his part, or how fa- 


actor may 


miliar repetition has 
made him with the piece, 
he is as dependent on the 
literal cue as on his own 
tongue. If he doesn’t -get 
the cue to which his mem- 
ory is trained, he will as 
surely be at a loss as if 
he were to try to say the 
alphabet offhand dropping 
each fourth letter. <A 
“part,” as the flimsy lit- 
tle booklet is called, is to 
the eye of a layman a 
most senseless and inex- 
plicable morsel of litera- 
ture. It is ealled “fat” 
or “lean” aceording to 
the number of speeches it 
contains. An actor never 
refers to the number of 
pages in his part, but to 
the number of “sides.” 


THE IMPORTANT QUESTION OF 
“* PROPS.” 

While the company is 

in process of organization, 

















happens to the manu- 
script of an accepted 
play must be related by some third party. 


MAKING A SET OF PARTS. 


Usually the accepted play is sent to the 
typewriters to be written all over again, 
in manifold, with double spaces between 
the lines, the name of each of the char- 
acters occupying a line in the middle of 
the page on each recurrence. A neat red 
line is ruled under all descriptions of 
what is to be acted, as distinguished from 
what is to be spoken; and the play re- 
turns to the manager an_ intelligible 
thing. One copy is kept on the man- 
ager’s desk. another passes into the studi- 
ous possession of the stage manager, and 
the third probably goes directly back to 
the typewriter with an order for a dupli- 
cate set of “ parts.” 

Only an experienced typewriter can 
make a set of parts. It involves a knowl- 
edge of much of the methods of the 
stage. The typist makes a “book” for 
each of the characters. This book con- 
tains just the lines the particular char- 
acter is to speak, such accompanying 
action as the dramatist has set out, and 
the “cues.” An actor always learns his 
speeches by cue—that is, by the last three 
or five words spoken immediately before 





long before the parts are 
given to the actors and 
rehearsals are put in_ motion, 
some serious study is given to the 
original manuscript by the heads of 
departments. They decide on the sce- 
nery and the “properties.” A “prop” 
is anything used in a play that is not a 
part of the scenery or of a costume. The 
distinction is finely drawn. Take, for in- 
stance, a towel. If it is to be found on 
the stage by one of the characters, it is a 
“prop.” If one of the characters is to 
bring it in, say a waiter, with a towel 
over his arm or tucked in at his waist, 
it is a part of his costume. In the for- 
mer instance, the property man is always 
responsible for the article; in the latter 
case, the player must attend to it. 

Sometimes the properties of a produc- 
tion are months in making. A property 
man must be a jack of all trades. He is 
apt to be called on for an eseutcheon or a 
mechanical elephant, a fake statue or an 
imitation onyx mantel. Whatever the de- 
mand, he must be ready and able to sup- 
ply it. 

All the action of the play is carefully 
studied by the producer in its relation to 
the scenery. If there is a window, the 
question at once arises whether it is 
“ practical ”—that is, whether it is “to be 


the 
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used.” If any one raises it, or jumps 
through it, or looks through from the 
outside so as to be seen by the audience, 
it will be built with attention to the 
opening, or to its strength, or to the 
question of glass or gauze. If there is a 
fireplace, the whole manuscript is gone 
over to ascertain whether the story of the 
play takes place in a season for fires. 


THE SCENERY AND THE MUSIC. 


Altered to suit the author’s ideas of 
essentials and the manager’s regard for 
economy, the scenic artist makes “ mod- 
els” of the scenery. A model is a com- 
plete stage setting in miniature, with all 
the details, all the coloring, all the divi- 
sions of the frame and 
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a production—forming a passage be- 
tween them. There is a space between 
the paint bridge and the back wall of 
about a foot. Here hangs the paint 
frame. This is a great frame about fifty 
by forty feet, and to it are attached the 
canvas pieces to be painted. Though a 
scenic artist has to go all over a spread 
of canvas from fifteen to thirty feet high, 
he never uses a ladder. By the same sys- 
tem of rope pulleys which raise and lower” 
the drops, the paint frame is raised and 
lowered through that foot of space be- 
tween the bridge and the wall, so that 
any part of the canvas is brought within 
reach of the artist. 

With the scenery under way and the 





canvas, just as it will 
appear when set, and 
showing precisely how 
it will “strike ”—that 
is, how it will come 
apart for  transporta- 
tion. Upon final ap- 
proval of the models by 
those who ordered them, 
the theatrical carpen- 
ter is called in to ex- 
amine them and give 
his bid for furnishing 
the seenery, built com- 
plete but unpainted. 
When he realizes the 
details of the working’ 
model in actual size, 
the white canvas cov- 
ered frames are taken 
to the scenic artist’s 
studio, and the work of 
putting on the colors 
begins. 

As a rule, the studio 
of a seenie artist con- 
sists of a paint bridge 
and a paint frame, and 
is situated against the 
back wall of the stage, 
high up among the 
ropes, where, if any- 
where, a sailor would 
feel at home ashore. 
The “bridge” is well 
named. It is a_plat- 
form from six to ten 
feet wide swung be- 
tween the fly galleries 
those two balconies on 




















either side of the stage jy ne “ereme” 


OF A SCENE PAINTER —THE ARTIST USUALLY DOES 


from which the work- HIS WORK AT THE BACK OF THE STAGE, BRINGING THE SCENERY 
men hoist and lower all WITHIN HIS REACH BY RAISING AND LOWERING IT WITH 


the hanging scenery of 


A PAINT FRAME. 
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SETTING A SCENE—CARPENTERS AT WORK, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE MANAGER, CONSTRUCTING 
SCENERY ACCORDING TO THE MODEL FURNISHED BY THE ARTIST. 


property man accomplishing his portion 
of the production, the matter of music is 
next taken up. “Cue music ”—music 
which accompanies the action—has gone 
out of fashion except for the cheaper 
melodrama. When it is required, a 
“art” is made for the musical director 
and for every musician just as for the 
actors, and at a certain cue they begin a 
certain strain, just as an actor follows a 
given cue with a certain speech. A cue 
may be a spoken phrase or it may be a 
part of the action, and the strains to be 
played are usually numbered. For in- 
stance, the musician will recognize the 
words “now is your time,” or “was a 
sad, long story,” as his cue to play; or 
his part may be underscored in red ink 
to indicate business, and may give as his 
starting signal: “When Edgar brings 
chair to table and sits.” 

Besides the cue music, there is the cur- 
tain music and the entr’acte music. 
Sometimes this is merely a matter of se- 
lection of standard and popular music in 
order that the atmosphere and spirit may 
be preserved. Sometimes all the music 
played from the time when the orchestra 
takes its place is composed especially for 
the play. In either case, music is one 


of the important considerations of a the- 
atrical production. 


THE COSTUMES OF THE PLAYERS. 


Costumes receive attention at the same 
time as the scenery, if the dressing is a 
pictorial part of the production. An 
artist who makes a profession of sketch- 
ing costumes furnishes a complete set 
of costume plates, giving attention 
to the relation of the colors, not only 
between the parts of the same dress, 
but between the different dresses that 
will be grouped together in the course of 
the action, and between the dressing and 
the colors in the scenery. The endeavor 
is to obtain the same harmony that an 
artist would secure in a painting of a 
similar scene. There must be nothing 
haphazard about the color scheme, no 
clashes in tones, no monotony, nothing 
incongruous, only variety and harmony. 

After the company has been engaged, 
the costume plates are turned over to the 
costumer, and the players call on him to 
be measured. Just as the designer has 
-arried out the author’s ideas, so now 
the costumer realizes the designer’s. The 
payment for costumes depends on sev- 
eral things. For a modern play, the 
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actors dress themselves. However, where 
the dressing of a modern society play is a 
feature of the theater, the ladies usually 
have a stipulation in their contract that 
the management shall furnish one or 
more dresses. For costume plays—that 
is, for all plays which require other than 
modern civilian dress—the costumes 
are furnished by the management. This 
exception exists, however—that the. play- 
er must always buy his or her own boots 
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it, the property man taking care of it. If 
the coat belongs to Joel, but Paslowe 
puts it on during the action, the actor 
playing Paslowe has to furnish the coat 
and to take care of it. If Paslowe handles 
it, no matter how much, without putting 
it on, but Joel puts it on during the 
action, then the actor who plays Joel 
has to furnish the coat, and take care 
of it, and see that it is on the peg each 
night. If, again, Joel and Paslowe both 








\T ONE OF THE FIRST REHEARSALS—THE STAGE MANAGER GIVES THE INGENUE SOME POINTED CRITI- 
CISM ON HER MANNER OF SPEAKING HER LINES. 


or shoes, stockings, gloves, and wigs. 
Tights come under the classification of 
hosiery. In England, by the way, it is 
claimed that the management furnishes 
everything for a costume play, so that, 
as a well known player expressed it, “ the 
actor brings into his dressing room only 
make up, soap, and towels.” 

There are some other interesting tech- 
nical details in the furnishing of articles 
of dress. Suppose the scene to represent 
Joel’s room, and Paslowe to be in it with 
him. The manuscript calls for a coat on 
a hook. If no one touches that coat, it is 
a “prop,” and the management furnishes 


handle the coat, and both put it on at 
varying times, it becomes the obligation 
of the manager to furnish it. 


REHEARSALS AND FIRST NIGHT. 


The production is now well under way. 
The first rehearsal is called. A semi- 
circle of chairs, like a minstrel first part, 
is discerned as soon as the eye becomes 
accustomed to the half light of the dim, 
bare stage. Down near the footlights are 
2 table and a couple of chairs for man- 
ager or star, stage manager or author. 
At the first rehearsal the play is read. 
Then the parts are distributed. At the 
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next few succeeding rehearsals the actors 
read from their parts under the pilotage 
of the stage manager. 

A day or two after the reading, the 
announcement is made that “every one 
will be expected letter perfect on the 
first act tomorrow.” Although no one does 
come letter perfect on the first act, the 
second, third, and succeeding acts are 
added day by day to the list, and the 
process of memorizing is theoretically 
accomplished. As a matter of fact, play- 
ers at this point speak neither by leart 
nor with sense. They are simply trying 
to summon the words that won’t come. 
Of course every one has his own way of 
learning a part; but, as a rule, it is par- 
roted first, regardless of sense; then the 
actor phrases his lines as he begins to 
grasp the story and the relation of his 
role to the situations; and finally, though 
not until after the first night, he is let- 
ter perfect. 


The first rehearsals might as well be 
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conducted in a drawingroom or a public 
square as on a stage, so far as they have 
any dependence upon the scenery. As a 
rule, the essential points of the scenery 
are marked off with chairs. <A chair in- 
dieates a fireplace. Two chairs side by 
side stand for a luxurious couch. <A 
couple of chairs at the side or back, with 
a few feet between, do duty as a door. 
The scenery does not come into evidence 
until a few days before the first night. 
The important “props” have, however, 
been in use several days. Eventually, 
there is an undress rehearsal with sce- 
nery, and then a rehearsal in costume 
with scenery. The production is nearly 
completed. 

There comes a night when the players 
are all there in costume and make up, 
knowing their parts; when the scenery is 
set, the “ props” are all in place; when 
the musicians know their cues, the lights 
are ablaze, a great audience is present in 
front, and—it is the first night. 





THE BRIDE'S HANDKERCHIEF. 


A SILKEN trifle richly worked, 
It breathes a faint perfume 

Like incense from a temple door 
Or miles of tropic bloom ; 

A fragrance borrowed from the folds 
Of robes on which it lay 

Deep in some sweetly smelling chest 
With brass and lacquer gay. 


Pale tints of azure, gold, and rose, 
The springtime’s tender green, 

The gray that on the wood dove’s breast 
Displays its silver sheen, 

The brown that beads the waving fern, 
Are blent with skill divine 

In delicate embroidery 
Of flower and leaf and vine. 


Wrought by a bride of far Japan 
Who died ere she was wed, 

Her dream of love is woven in 
With every shining thread. 

Sweet record of a sad romance, 
The tale is ended here, 

Where on this bud a heart bereaved 
Has signed it with a tear. 





Minna Irving, 
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4 NOT UNCOMMON EXPERIENCE, 

y A few years ago a certain young man 
wrote a play. He believed it to be some- 
thing extraordinary—a belief which is 
not at all extraordinary among  play- 





wrights. But the managers would not 
touch it. “Too extraordinary by far,” 
was the comment of those who chose to 
put their opinion into words. “ Your 
scheme, my dear sir, of having a man 















































CHARLES HAWTREY, THE ENGLISH ACTOR WHO HAS MADE A LONDON AND NEW YORK SUC- 
CESS WITH “A MESSAGE FROM MARS.” 


Fi om a photograph by Sarony, New York 
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next few succeeding rehearsals the actors 
read from their parts under the pilotage 
of the stage manager. 

A day or two after the reading, the 
announcement is made that “every one 
will be expected letter perfect on the 
first act tomorrow.” Although no one does 
come letter perfect on the first act, the 
second, third, and succeeding acts are 
added day by day to the list, and the 
process of memorizing is theoretically 
accomplished. As a matter of fact, play- 
ers at this point speak neither by heart 
nor with sense. They are simply trying 
to summon the words that won’t come. 
Of course every one has his own way of 
learning a part; but, as a rule, it is par- 
roted first, regardless of sense; then the 
actor phrases his lines as he begins to 
grasp the story and the relation of his 
role to the situations; and finally, though 
not until after the first night, he is let- 
ter perfect. 

The first rehearsals might as well be 
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conducted in a drawingroom or a public 
square as on a stage, so far as they have 
any dependence upon the scenery. As a 
rule, the essential points of the scenery 
are marked off with chairs. <A chair in- 
dieates a fireplace. Two chairs side by 
side stand for a luxurious couch. <A 
couple of chairs at the side or back, with 
a few feet between, do duty as a door. 
The scenery does not come into evidence 
until a few days before the first night. 
The important “props” have, however, 
been in use several days. Eventually, 
there is an undress rehearsal with sce- 
nery, and then a rehearsal in costume 
with scenery. The production is nearly 
completed. 

There comes a night when the players 
are all there in costume and make up, 
knowing their parts; when the scenery is 
set, the “props” are all in place; when 
the musicians know their cues, the lights 
are ablaze, a great audience is present in 
front, and—it is the first night. 
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A SILKEN trifle richly worked, 
It breathes a faint perfume 

Like incense from a temple door 
Or miles of tropic bloom ; 

A fragrance borrowed from the folds 
Of robes on which it lay 

Deep in some sweetly smelling chest 
With brass and lacquer gay. 


Pale tints of azure, gold, and rose, 
The springtime’s tender green, 

The gray that on the wood dove’s breast 
Displays its silver sheen, 

The brown that beads the waving fern, 
Are blent with skill divine 

In delicate embroidery 
Of flower and leaf and vine. 


Wrought by a bride of far Japan 
Who died ere she was wed, 

Her dream of love is woven in 
With every shining thread. 

Sweet record of a sad romance, 
The tale is ended here, 

Where on this bud a heart bereaved 
Has signed it with a tear. 





Minna Irving, 
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) A few years ago a certain young man touch it. “Too extraordinary by far,” 


wrote a play. He believed it to be some- was the comment of those who chose to 
thing extraordinary—a belief which is put their opinion into words. “ Your 
not at all extraordinary among play- scheme, my dear sir, of having a man 









































CHARLES HAWTREY, THE ENGLISH ACTOR WHO HAS MADE A LONDON AND NEW YORK SUC- 
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Fi om a photograph by Sarony, New York 
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eonverted from selfishness in a series of 
lessons taught him by a visitor from one 
of the planets has absolutely no dra- 
matic value whatever. I am running a 
playhouse, not a church or a Sunday 
school class. And then to have it all 
turn out a dream in the end! Stuff and 
nonsense. No man on earth would in- 
vest a penny in the thing.” 

It was certainly apparent that no man 
on American earth was inclined to en- 
courage the young author. He was an 
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actor, and had the part of the opium 
den keeper in the Chinese play, “ The 
Cat and the Cherub.” So when the com- 
pany was sent to London he took his 
manuscript with him and tried to sell 
it there. And at last he found an Eng- 
lishman who thought he saw something 
in the thing. It was an Englishman with 
a reputation, too—no less a person than 
Charles Hawtrey; and the play in ques- 
tion was “ A Message from Mars,” which, 
produced at the Avenue Theater, in 






































CHARLES DALTON AS ‘‘BTIENNE DE MAR” IN “‘ THE HELMET OF NAVARRE.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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London, November 22, 








1sv%, ran steadily until 
the spring of the present 
year. Brought by Mr. 
Hawtrey to New York 
in October, it entered 
upon another career of 
great prosperity, if unan- 
imous praise from the 
critics and enthusiasm 
among the spectators 
are any indications of 
success. 

So much for the in- 
ability of managers to 
judge a play from the 
manuscript. 

Richard Ganthony, 
the author of the Haw- 
trey piece, is an Eng- 
lishman by birth, but 
has lived for many 
years in America. He 
is a brother of the Rob- 
ert Ganthony who wrote 
the comedy, “A Brace 
of Partridges,” which 
introduced H. Reeves 
Smith to this country 
a few years ago. In“A 
Message from Mars” 
there is a great deal to 
catch the eye—a_ fact 
that has undoubtedly 
helped it to success. 
Mr. Ganthony’s experi- 
ence as an actor taught 
him the value of this 
element in play build- 
ing. 

To pass fromauthor to 
star, Charles Hawtrey’s 
father was a clergyman 
and a master at Eton. 
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The son’s first success 

















on the stage was in 
“The Private Secre- CLAIRE KULP AS 


tary,” which was also 
William Gillette’s 
bridge to fame. This 
is something of a coincidence, as many 
people find a similarity in method be- 
tween the two men. Hawtrey, however, 
was not the secretary, but Douglas Cat- 
termole. Later he appeared in “ Arabian 
Nights” and “ Nerves.” His new play, 
“'The Man from Blankley’s,” the succes- 
sor to “ A Message from Mars,” was the 
fashionable hit of London’s spring season. 
Ile will probably cross the Atlantic again 
‘next winter, for a second visit, and will 
give America a chance to pass judgment 


‘““ANNE BOLEYN” IN “WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN 
FLOWER.” 


From a photograph by Marceau, New York 


on it. The comedy—it is almost a faree 
—is by the author of “ Vice Versa,” and 
is altogether different in character from 
“ A Message from Mars.” 
THE WERO IN “THE HELMET OF NAVARRE.” 
That the success of “ A Message from 
Mars” should be so decided as to war- 
‘ant an extension of time at the Garrick 
is matter for surprise to those theater- 
goers who have kept close track of the 
dramatie taste of New York and Lon- 
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ELEANOR ROBSON, 


LEADING WOMAN WITH KYRLE BELLEW, AS “ MLLE. DE 


LA VIRE” IN 


“'s GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE.” 


From her latest 


don. The English capital likes the seri- 
ous piece, hence the four hundred night 
run of the “ Message” over there; New 
York, as a rule, prefers the frothier ar- 
ticle. “The Sign of the Cross” became 
the rage of England in the latter nineties; 
New York treated it with cold disdain, 
‘although on the road it has done a large 
business for several years. Wilson Bar- 
rett wrote the play while on tour here in 
1875, and his Marcus Superbus became 
the talk of London. The part was taken 
in America by Charles Dalton, and some, 
who saw both men, declared that Dalton 
was the superior. Physically, he met all 





hotograph by McIntosh, 


Vew ork. 


its requirements, and the New York in- 
dorsements of his acting were all that 
any man could desire. But the piece was 
regarded as too serious for an evening’s 
entertainment. Possibly the name was 
against it; a few years later, “Quo 
Vadis,” on identically similar lines, suc- 
ceeded in gaining more of a following. 
Dalton now comes before the metro- 
politan public in new environment, as the 
hero in “ The Helmet of Navarre.” He 


admits a personal preference for costume 
parts, his favorite being Mercutio, in 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” 
he first began to attract 


An English actor, 
attention in 


























London in the melodrama “ Master and 
Man,” played here by Richard Mansfield. 
Robert and Bella Pateman, now with 
Hawtrey, were both in the cast. In 1891 
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One of the last things Dalton did before 
joining the “Sign of the Cross” com- 
pany was the Don Jose to the Carmen 
of Olga Nethersole at the London Gaiety. 


















































MARIE TWOHEY AS ‘‘GLADYS SOMERS,” THE LISP- 
ING GIRL, IN “THE LIBERTY BELLES.” 


From a photograth by Hall, New York. 


he lifted a thankless part into promi- 
nence in an Adelphi play without a vil- 
lain—* The Trumpet Call,” in which Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, now due for her first 
visit to these shores, enacted a gipsy. 
9M 


HARRY DAVENPORT AS “JACK EVERLEIGH,” AN 
ANNAPOLIS CADET, IN “ THE LIBERTY BELLES.” 


From a photograph by Hall, New York. 


THE CAREER OF MAUDE ADAMS. 
What is the secret of Maude Adams’ 
charm? She is not a great actress in the 
sense that Bernhardt is great; nor is she 
beautiful, like Maxine Elliott. Her wom- 
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CHRYSTAL HERNE, WHO IS “MARTHA REESE” IN 
HER FATHER’S PLAY, “SAG HARBOR.” 


JULIE HERNE, WHO ACTED LAST SEASON, BUT IS 
NOW WRITING A PLAY OF HER OWN. 


From photographs by Baker, Columbus. 


anliness would seem to be the answer to 
the question. In all her rdles Miss 
Adams conveys the idea of the wholesome 
and the honestly natural. And _ she 
is intensely feminine. There is no. odor 





IRMA LA PIERRE, WHO IS “FLORA CAMPBELL,” 
THE HEROINE, IN “THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


of the limelight clinging to her gar- 
ments. 

Miss Adams was born in Salt Lake 
City something like thirty years ago. 
She is proud of the fact, too, and ordered 





MAUDE DURBIN, WIFE OF OTIS SKINNER, WHO IS 
APPEARING IN “‘FRANCESCA DA RIMINI.” 


From a photograph by Baker, Columbus. 








the lawyer who drafted her will, to de- 
scribe her as a native of the Utah town 
rather than of New York. Her mother, 
Annie Adams, was a member of the stock 
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Maude Adams made her first appear- 
ance as a child in arms, or rather on a 
waiter. Her first speaking part was 
Adrienne in “ A Celebrated Case,” when 









































company at the one playhouse the city 
then boasted. It was here that Brigham 
Young disdained to sit in a box, where 
the lines of vision are so poor, and had 
a rocking chair placed in one of the cen- 
ter aisles. 








MAUDE ADAMS AS ‘‘ PHCEBE THROSSELL” IN HER NEW PLAY, “ QUALITY STREET.” 
From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


she and her mother were in John S. 
Lindsay’s company. Her introduction to 
New York audiences was made as the 
schoolgirl in Hoyt’s “A Midnight Bell ” 
at the Bijou Theater. Charles Frohman 
noted her work, and secured her for his 
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stock organization, then at Proctor’s. Her Lost Paradise.” It was while she was 
début there was made as the ingénue in doing Dora in a revival of “ Diplomacy ” 
























































MRS, PATRICK CAMPBELL, THE ENGLISH ACTRESS, NOW ON HER FIRST AMERICAN TOUR. 
From her latest photograph by Downey, London. 


“Men and Women.” She enacted Nell, in the West, that Mr. Frohman saw in 
the cripple girl at the works, in “The her the capabilities that decided him to 
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KYRLE BELLEW AS “GASTON DE MARSAC” IN “A 
GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE.” 


From his latest photograph by McIntosh, New York. 


intrust her with the important post of 
leading woman to John Drew in his first 
season as a Star. 

This was in 1892, and every playgoer 
knows of the great success won by the 
young woman from nowhere, as she was 
described then, who, in “The Masked 
Ball,” divided the honors with Drew him- 
self. The part was a “fat” one, to be 
sure, with an imitation drunken scene 
certain to rivet the attention of the audi- 
ence. But to go through this without 
making it offensive, taking pains at the 


HERBERT KELCEY AS HE APPEARS IN THE NEW 
PLAY, “HER LORD AND MASTER.” 


From his latest photograph by Spellman, Detroit. 


same time to let the audience know that 
it was assumed intoxication—this was the 
task set the Suzanne Blondet of the 
comedy adapted by Clyde Fitch from the 
French of Bisson and Carré. 

In the next Drew piece, “ The Butter- 
flies,” she was Miriam Stuart-Dodge, and 
it was during this engagement that one 
of the last interviews she was permitted 
to give appeared. It was printed by a 
Philadelphia newspaper in May, 1894, 
and in answer t& the question which of 
all. her réles thus far she liked the best, 
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Miss Adams replied that really and truly, 
in the bottom of her heart, she preferred 
one in which she didn’t have a word to 
say—that of the gipsy in Lester Wal- 
lack’s “ Rosedale.” She declared it was 
then she felt happiest and most impor- 
tant, because she could wave her arms 


ing of the needle. It is known that Miss 
Adams has a warm spot in her heart 
for schoolgirls, who, in turn, are among 
the most enthusiastic members of her 
audiences. 

The Drew play of ’94 was “ The Bauble 
Shop,” with Drew as Viscount Clive- 















































BERTHA GALLAND, WHO IS STARRING IN “THE 
FOREST LOVERS.” 


From a late photograph—Copyright by Falk, New York. 


about with all the freedom she craved. 
Strange to say, she confessed to a pref- 
erence for her réle in “ The Butterflies ” 
over the one in which she had made 
such a signal success in “The Masked 
Ball,” although, as Suzanne Elise, Olive 
May had earried off most of the honors 
in the former play—the only occasion in 
all her later career in which Maude 
Adams has suffered an eclipse. 

Two other things to which she con- 
fessed in the newspaper talk were a fond- 
ness for riding on horseback, and a loath- 


GEORGIA CAINE, WHO IS “NORA” IN “THE MES- 
SENGER BOY.” 


From her latest photograph by Marceau, New Vork. 


brook, leader of the House of Commons, 
and Miss Adams as Jessie Keber, whose 
father, played splendidly by J. E. Dod- 
son, was employed in a toy bazaar. The 
pathos and sweetness of this impersona- 
tion won the rapidly rising young actress 
a host of new friends. The next fall she 
was Marion Dunbar in “That Impru- 
dent Young Couple,” which had only a 
short run, and Dora in “Christopher, 
Jr,” which held the boards until January, 
when she became Adeline Dennant to 
Drew’s Mr. Kilroy in “The Squire of 
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FLORENCE HENGLER, APPEARING AS “ LORD JOCELYN ” MAY HENGLER, APPEARING AS ‘‘FLOSSIE” IN 
IN ‘‘ THE SLEEPING BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” “THE SLEEPING BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” 


From their latest photographs by Marceau, New Vork. 
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CYRIL SCOTT, WHO IS “CAPTAIN ARTHUR DONE- HATTIE WILLIAMS, LEADING WOMAN IN “THE 
GAL” IN “ FLORODORA.” ROGERS BROTHERS IN WASHINGTON.” 


From his latest photograph by Marceau, New York. From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 
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MAY ROBSON, APPEARING AS ‘‘MRS. BANG,” MOTHER OF THE MESSENGER, IN “THE 
MESSENGER BOY.” 
From her latest photograph by McIntosh, New Vork. 
Dames.” This was the play in which Adams was not in this, Isabel Irving 


that dainty little actress, since married 
and retired from the stage, Gladys 
Wallis, made such a hit as the child Elsve. 

Dorothy in “Rosemary” gave Miss 
Adams another fine opportunity the fol- 
lowing autumn, but Mr. Drew was 
obliged to take the play off in the heyday 
of its prosperity to produce “One Sum- 
mer’s Day.” Luckily for her, Miss 











being cast for the lead. The play, al- 
though a hit in London, received the 
most scathing notices in New York. Thus 
the public was left with the pleasant 
“ Rosemary ” taste in its mouth when 
thinking of Maude Adams as John 
Drew’s leading woman, for beginning 
with the next autumn she tried her wings 
‘ as a Star. 
































There is scarcely need to do more than 
mention “ The Little Minister” to recall 
the enormous success achieved by the lit- 
tle woman who was so frightfully nerv- 
ous on the night of her opening per- 
formance. Miss Adams underwent a 
similar ordeal at the three hundredth 
presentation in New York, which was 
made such an event as nearly to discom- 
pose the principal factor in it. The met- 
ropolitan run began at the Empire 
September 27, 1897; then, in order to 
make room for John Drew, the play was 
shifted to the Garrick, where it ran to 
packed houses until June 13. The next 
performance was the three hundredth, 
and, in celebration of the occasion, Mr. 
Frohman reopened the Empire for one 
night, in order that the star‘might finish 
her first New York season on the stage 
upon which it had been begun. 

During her term at this house she had 
broken ali its records for receipts. Nor 
was this all; she returned to New York 
with “The Little Minister” two seasons 
later and played for a long term to an- 
oiher succession of packed houses at the 
Criterion. Meanwhile, for a short period 
in the spring of 1899, she adventured into 
the domain of Shakspere. No New York 
début ever made such a sensation as did 
her first night as Juliet, at the Empire. 
During the two weeks to which the en- 
gagement was limited, the “standing 
room only” sign stood at the doors of 
the theater every night, something un- 
precedented in the metropolis when 
Shakspere was the bill. And yet nobody 
pretended that Miss Adams’ playing of 
the famous lovesick maid was the great- 
est that had ever been given; she simply 
played the part in her own way, invest- 
ing it with the charm of her personality. 
This was all that the public wanted. The 
Romeo of the occasion was William Fa- 
versham, who did not achieve so great a 
hit, however, as Hackett, in Mercutio. 
Friar Laurence was W. H. Thompson. 

The following spring, when it was an- 
nounced that Maude Adams was to play 
a male réle in “L’Aiglon,” the world 
of her admirers stood aghast. Surely she 
would lose all her magnetism, it was 
thought; for her sweet femininity was h-r 
chief attraction. But the event proved 
otherwise. Her frail little duke, son of 
the great Napoleon, was found to be a3 
winsome a creation in its way as her 
Lady Babbie; and, playing against Bern- 
hart herself in the part, she did the bet- 
ter business of the two. For the present 
season, she has gone back to the author 
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of “ The Little Minister ” for her vehicle, 
and in “Quality Street” has discovered 
a character in complete contrast to all the 
others she has played. It is promised 
that before the winter ends she will ap- 
pear as Rosalind. 

The story of “Quality Street” con- 
cerns itself with two sisters, living alone 
in an English town in the time of the 
Napoleonic wars. The younger, Phebe 
Throssell (Maude Adams), imagines that 
a dashing doctor, Valentine Brown, is 
about to propose to her, and confides her 
belief to her sister Susan. But the man 
has meant to tell her only that he has 
enlisted in the army, and goes away 
without knowing the heart break, bravely 
concealed, that he has left behind him. 
Nine years elapse, the sisters have been 
impoverished, and are forced to teach 
school, with very little knowledge of the 
business. Brown returns a captain, and 
at first does not recognize Phebe in her 
prim old maid’s cap. After he has gone, 
Phebe laments her lost youth, and sud- 
denly resolves to win it back, which she 
does by dressing up in her best gown and 
letting down her curls. Brown again 
fails to recognize her, and, in a sudden 
spirit of mischief, she pretends to be a 
niece of Phebe’s. In this character she 
goes to the army balls, where, with her 
beauty and high spirits, she is the center 
of attraction. But Brown sees in her 
only the image of his old iove. He tells 
her this one night, and then the sisters 
face the problem of getting rid of the 
niece. At last the captain learns their 
secret, solves the difficulty for them, and 
all ends happily. 

The comedy is charged with the de- 
lightful atmosphere that Barrie knows so 
well how to create. Women predomi- 
nate, just as men were to the fore in 
“The Little Minister.” The last act is a 
little tco long druwn out, but the piece 
has made a decided hit, and gives Miss 
Adams abundant opportunity to be seen 
at her best. Her new leading man is 
from England—Sydney Brough, a mem- 
ber of the theatrical family that recently 
sent us Fanny Brough. He has a fine 
voice and presence, and is well adapted 
to the part. 





CONCERNING MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 

The records of the playhouse contain 
but few examples of players who have 
been made, so far as public knowledge of 
them is concerned, over night. The most 
recent instance on our own boards was 
that of Henrietta Crosman, with her 
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Nell Gwyn at the Bijou last season after 
ten years of obscurity. Olga Nethersole 
did almost the same thing with Camille 
on the oceasion of her first visit to Amer- 
ica; she was but little thought of in Eng- 
land at the time,and came here practically 
unheralded. 

May 26, 1893, is the birth night of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s fame, when she 
first played Paula, the title rdle in “ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” at the St. 
James Theater. The play was an abso- 
lutely new departure for Pinero, and was 
so frankly “problem” in theme that it 
was declined by John Hare, for whom it 
had been written. George Alexander fi- 
nally secured it, but was at a loss for a 
woman who would fit the character of the 
heroine until his wife saw Mrs. Camp- 
bell at the Adelphi. Her father’s name 
was John Tanner, and her mother was an 
Italian. They were rich while the 
daughter was young, and she had educa- 
tional advantages; but financial disaster 
befell Mr. Tanner, and he emigrated to 
Texas to begin over again. 

Meanwhile the daughter had married, 
and was the mother of two children be- 
fore she was twenty. To help out with 
the bank account, and with the consent 
of her husband—since killed in South 
Africa—Mrs. Campbell decided to go on 
the stage. She made her London début 
as Rosalind at a matinée in June, 1891, 
at the Shaftesbury Theater, and went 
along for two years in the humdrum rut 
of fifty other players working their way 
upward. Then came “ Tanqueray,” and 
she shot well up towards the top of the 
ladder in the space of three hours. 

After that, however, it looked for a 
time as if she were destined to be a one 
part actress. When “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” had run its course, Mrs. 
Campbell was engaged to create Dulcie 
in “ The Masqueraders ”—played here by 
Viola Allen—but she could make nothing 
of it. Nor did she cause more than a 
ripple with her Fédora or Juliet. Her 
Kate Cloud with Beerbohm Tree in 
“John 4 Dreams” was better, and she 
came into her own again with Agnes in 
“The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” This 
drama was, in a sense, a triumph for 
Pinero, for, modeled on his “ Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” it was written to the order 


of John Hare, who had declined the for- 
mer play. 

For a while Forbes Robertson and Mrs. 
Campbell acted together, but latterly she 
has been starring on her own account. 
Last winter she brought out at the Roy- 
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alty a play by a new writer, Frank Harris, 
ealled “Mr. and Mrs. Daventry.” Re- 
pulsive in theme, and lacking the sugar 
coating of clever dialogue that a Pinero 
can supply, the piece ran from October 
to February, and then gave way to a 
revival of “Mrs. Ebbsmith.” It is 
doubtful whether the English actress will 
use it on her American tour, which she 
proposes to open with “ Magda.” It is 
quite likely that “ Mrs. Tanqueray ” will 
occupy the chief place in the repertoire. 





A MASCOT ACTOR. 

Cyril Scott is looked on in the profes- 
sion somewhat in the light of a mascot. 
He says himself that he has never played 
in a failure, but in making the assertion, 
his part of Dick Major in Belasco’s 
“Younger Son” must have slipped his 
memory. This play was produced in the 
second season of the Empire, in October, 
1894, and ran for only five nights. So 
brief a career doubtless accounts for the 
piece seeming to Scott as if it never was. 

Scott is Irish by birth, a native of 
Banbridge, County Down, but his fam- 
ily almost immediately brought him to 
this country. He was seventeen years old 
when, in August, 1883, he made his first 
appearance on the professional stage at 
Paterson, New Jersey, in “ The Girl I 
Love; or, The Diamond Mystery.” After 
that he was with Mrs. Fiske, Mansfield, 
and Lotta, in such hits as “ Caprice,” “ In 
Spite of All,” “Prince Karl,” and “ The 
Little Detective.” Going over to Sothern 
in 1888, he struck another success, “ Lord 
Chumley,” in which he was Hugh But- 
terworth. “The Highest Bidder” and 
“The Maister of Woodbarrow” were 
other winners in which he appeared dur- 
ing this engagement. 

In 1890 he joined the Charles Frohman 
stock company, playing then at Proctor’s 
in Twenty Third Street, where they gave 
“Men and Women” and “ The Lost Par- 
adise,” both big drawing cards. Then, in 
January, 1893, he was in the cast of 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me,” with 
which the troupe opened the Empire. 
Seott played the young Dr. Penwick, and 
it is a coincidence that in the same cast 
was Edna Wallace Hopper, who also, like 
himself, deserted drama for musical 
comedy. Now in “ Florodora” they are 
again together. After appearing in “ The 
Councillor's Wife” and “Sowing the 
Wind,” Scott decided that he would never 
get beyond juveniles if he stayed at the 
Empire, and surprised everybody by cast- 
ing in his lot with comic opera. 
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His first essay was as the Columbia boy 
in “Dr. Syntax,” when Edna Wallace 
Hopper was her husband’s leading wom- 
an. But Scott went back to drama again, 
to ereate Lieutenant Telfair in “ The 
Heart of Maryland,” another popular hit. 
After that, Augustin Daly secured him 
for “ The Cireus Girl,” and he was play- 
ing in “A Runaway Girl” when Mr. 
Daly died. Drama claimed him again 
then, and he was seen in the leading part 
of that queer play “A Stranger in a 
Strange Land,” which is still on tour, by 
the way. Later he was “papa’s son” 
with Anna Held in “ Papa’s Wife”; then 
the role played by Virginia Earl in “ The 
Casino Girl” was rearranged for a man, 
and Seott was sent to London with the 
piece, where he played through the sum- 
mer. This brought him up to his present 
part in “ Florodora.” 

Mr. Seott is one of the most natural 
actors on our stage, thoroughly easy in 
his manner, and without that air of care- 
less condescension which some juveniles 
think it incumbent on them to affect. Off 
the stage he is perhaps more serious 
minded than the generality of those in 
his calling, and carries little of the the- 
ater into his private life. He lives at 
Bayside, on the north shore of Long Is- 
land. He married Louise Eissing, who 
sang the part of Gianetta in “ The Gon- 
doliers” with the Castle Square Opera 
company some three years ago. 

In “Florodora” Mr. Seott is in 
charge of the stage. This does not mean 
that he rings up the curtain and orders 
the scenes shifted, but that he is respon- 
sible for everything moving smoothly. 
Speaking of “ Florodora,” there is some 
discrepancy of opinion in the ranks re- 
garding the exact status of the twelve 
people who compose the famous double 
sextet and warble about the “ Pretty 
Maiden.” Some contend that they be- 
long in the chorus, while the proprietor 
stoutly avers that they are ‘principals. 
The musical director likes to think that 
the entire piece is attractive, and will tell 
you that out of the twenty three num- 
bers, eighteen are encored every night. 

“Does that look as if the big hit was 
due entirely to the double sextet?” he 
inquires. 

Nevertheless, drop that same feature, 
and note how quickly the attendance 


would fall off. 





AN UNUSUAL BEGINNING. 
May Robson’s success in musical com- 
edy emphasizes the versatility of an ac- 
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tress whose clever work in certain fan- 
tastic réles created an impression that 
she had a specialty, and that her activi- 
ties were confined to narrow lines. Miss 
Robson has been on the stage eighteen 
years, and many of these were passed in 
comparative obscurity. Yet she made a 
hit on her first appearance in a role of 
the sort with which she is usually identi- 
fied. 

The accepted rules do not apply to her. 
To begin with, no one would dream of 
asking her age. A woman who has grown 
up children, who can look to be no more 
than twenty five on the stage, and who is 
willing to make herself grotesquely ugly, 
is a theatrical rarity. While her eccentric 
characters have attracted most attenfion, 
perhaps the finest work of her life was 
her burlesque of Olga Nethersole’s Sapho. 
She has gained success by hard work. 
She hesitated when she was asked to play 
Mrs. Bang in “ The Messenger Boy,” but 
accepted because she has the self confi- 
dence of an experienced player with orig- 
inal ideas, which makes it possible to 
avoid absolute failure, although it cannot 
always insure success. 

It was not the enthusiasm of a stage 
struck girl that carried May Robson upon 
the boards, but the necessities of a widow 
with a child to care for. She was born 
in Australia, whither her father had gone 
in search of health, and where he died. 
The family returned to their home in 
England, and Mary Robison—to give her 
her maiden name—completed her educa- 
tion in Paris. She married when she was 
very young, and removed to New York. 
Then her husband, whose name was Gore, 
died, and she was left to provide for 
herself and three little children. She 
had a talent for painting, hit upon the 
idea of making dinner cards, and earned 
twenty dollars a week, until she started 
classes in painting. She taught so many 
how to decorate menus that the demand 
for her own work ceased, and after a 
little while the fad wore itself out, so 
she lost her pupils also. 

The necessity for work led her into a 
dramatic agency whose sign had attract- 
ed her. Until she saw it she had not the 
slightest thought of going on the stage. 
In the room were several young women 
sitting around the wall, for all the world 
like an intelligence office. A Frenchman 
was endeavoring to make himself under- 
stood by the man in charge, or by any- 
body else, but with little success. Mrs. 

tore stepped forward and inquired of the 
stranger in his own language if she could 
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be of any assistance. He welcomed her 
as an angel of mercy, and at once ex- 
plained that he was one of the Hanlon 
brothers, and had come in search of a 
woman to play the part of a young French 
widow. It may be explained that there 
were “ Hanlon brothers ” of all nationali- 
ties at different times. Mrs. Gore threw 
herself into the breach and went about 
among the girls, interpreting for the 
actor, but for one reason or another none 
was found suitable. 

Suddenly the Gallic Hanlon turned to 
her with the exclamation: “ Excuse me, 
madame, but it may be you were looking 
for something yourself. You have just 
the appearance of the character I want 
the young lady to take.” Mrs. Gore was 
in mourning at the time for two of her 
children. 

“ What should I have to do?” she in- 
quired. 

Hanlon explained, the agent was called 
into consultation, and the upshot of the 
matter was that she agreed to meet the 
other members of the company on the 
following Sunday at the Grand Central 
Station, ready to accompany them to 
Philadelphia. The salary would be a 
trifle more than she had been earning by 
her painting. She arranged to have her 
son—the Edward Gore now appearing in 
the double sextet of “ Florodora ”—cared 
for in her absence, and at the hour ap- 
pointed reported at the station. She was 
introduced to the Hanlon brother whom 
she had not met, and who was an Eng- 
lishman. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, he inquired what parts she had been 
playing lately. 

“Why, I have never played any,” she 
replied. 

“ Never played any?” repeated Hanlon, 
throwing up his hands. “Do you mean 
to tell me that you have never appeared 
at all?” 

“No, I have never acted, but I think 
I ean do what is required.” 

“ But,my dear young woman,” returned 
Hanlon, “we could not think of taking 
such a risk! The part, short as it is, has 
an important bearing on the action. If 
you have been put to any expense, I am 
sure we shall be only too happy to reim- 
burse you.” 

“ No, there has been no expense,” Mrs. 
Gore replied. . “I was told that the 


clothes I was wearing would do.” 
The next day she presented herself 
again at the office of the dramatic agents. 
“Why,” exclaimed Mr. 
thought vou were in Philadelphia 


Brown, “I 
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Mrs. Gore briefly related the facts in 
the case, whereupon the agent told her 
that he would try to get her something 
else to do if she would promise not to say 
that she had never been on before. 

“But what am I to do when they ask 
me?” she demanded. “I—I am not very 
skilled in telling lies.” 

“Evade it,” was the bland response. 
“You can surely manage it somehow.” 

So it came about that an opportunity 
arose for an ingénue in a new piece, 
“The Hoop of Gold,” which was to be 
produced at the Grand Opera House, in 
Brooklyn. Nothing was said about pre- 
vious experience. The rehearsals were 
held at the Salmi Morse Theater on 
Twenty Third Street, now Proctor’s. 
When Leon Vincent, the stage manager, 
said to Mrs. Gore, “ Take the stage,” she 
looked at him helplessly. If he had told 
her to reach down the moon, she would 
have had about as much of an idea how to 
go about the process. She did not move, 
whereupon the old gentleman walked up 
to her and said: 

“How long have you been on the 
stage?” 

The crucial moment had come. The 
situation must be met. She twisted her 
fingers in and out, and finally began: 
“ About—about a 

“ About twenty minutes,” Mr. Vincent 
answered for her. 

“Well, I was going to say fifteen,” she 
admitted, already seeing herself out on 
the sidewalk again. But, to her surprise, 
the good old gentleman simply told her 
to remain after the rest had gone, and 
then gave her a little private coaching 
in theatrical parlance. At the next re- 
hearsal, she made a respectable showing 
as an ingénue. 

Two days before the first performance, . 
the supers were introduced, and while 
watching a girl who was to play a slavey, 
Mrs. Gore had an inspiration. The girl 
was excessively stupid, although all she 
had to do was to carry a kettle of hot 
water across the stage. 

“Tet me do that part, Mr. Vincent,” 
asked Miss Robson suddenly. 

“You!” he exclaimed. “ Why, that is 
only a bit. You have a regular réle.” 

“Yes, I know; but please let me show 
you what I could do. I could play the 
other, too.” 

The supernumerary was so dull that 
Mr. Vincent finally acquiesced in the new 
recruit’s strange request. She arranged 
her own make up, and when the night 
of the first performance arrived was more 


























concerned about what she was going to 
do as the slavey than with her regular 
lines. One thing annoyed her at first. 
She had seen the house bill, and noticed 
that, owing to an error in the types, in- 
stead of being set down as Mary Robison 
—her maiden name, which she had de- 
cided to use—she appeared as “ May 
Robson.” 

“Don’t change it for worlds, my dear,” 
one of the actresses told her. “It’s big 
luck. That’s just what happened to Ada 
Rehan and Clara Morris.” 

Her make up was a marvel. She knew 
nothing of grease paints, so, taking a 
leaf from her art experiences, she painted 
her face with water colors. So lifelike 
was the result that Mr. Palmer, the man- 
ager, had a portrait made of her in the 
part to hang in his office and labeled it 
“Starvation.” All she had to say was 
“Yes, ma’am. Yes, ma’am,” in response 
toa “Come, Tillie,” as she walked across 
the stage with the kettle. But when it 
came to the point, Miss Robson did not 
simply walk across; she dragged one foot 
after the other in the slipshod fashion 
she had noticed as the typical gait of the 
London serving maid in the Clapham dis- 
trict. The actress who played the mis- 
tress, thinking the newcomer had stage 
fright, interpolated the line: “ Hurry, 
Tillie! ” To which Miss Robson, nowise 
disconcerted, replied: “I am a _ hur- 
ryin’.” Then, as she slumped along, she 
contrived to spill some of the boiling 
water on the handle of the kettle, and her 
efforts to find a cool place for her fingers 
completed the conquest of the audience. 

In brief, this bit made the hit of the 
evening. She was recalled with a storm 
of applause and cries of “ Tillie! Tillie! ” 
—for, not being billed, no one knew her 
by any other name. Critics came back 
to find out who she was, and the part was 
afterwards elaborated for her. Needless 
to say, she was cast for no more ingénues. 
It was not long before Daniel Frohman 
secured her for his Lyceum stock, where 
one of her early hits was made as the 
woman with the St. Vitus dance in 
“Nerves.” In due course she passed into 
the company of brother Charles at the 
Empire, where she awoke peals of Jaugh- 
ter with her new slavey act in “ Liberty 
Hall.” Two years ago she was “ bor- 
rowed” by Weber & Fields to create the 
title réle in “ Sapolio,” their burlesque on 
“Sapho.” Last season she was the cook 
in “ Lady Huntworth’s Experiment ” and, 
later, the mother in law in “ Are You a 
Mason?” 
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Some years since she married Dr. A. H. 
Brown, and she now lives in a cozy home 
on the upper West Side of New York. In 
her making up, she regards her face 
simply as a canvas on which to produce 
the effect she wishes. 





Not many years ago, May Irwin had 
in her company a pretty young girl with 
black eyes, a slender, graceful figure, and 
a voice with a charming touch of the 
brogue in it. She was from Boston, and 
subsequently played minor parts in vari- 
ous organizations till her chance came 
to replace Josephine Hall in “ The Girl 
from Maxim’s.” To borrow the lan- 
guage of the Rialto, she “ made good ”— 
a fact which led to Hattie Williams’ en- 
gagement as “principal girl” for “ The 
Rogers Brothers in Washington.” 

* * * % % 


Speaking of May Irwin, in default of 
finding a new play to suit her peculiar 
talents, she has gone back to “ The Widow 
Jones,” with which she inaugurated her 
career as star. This was written by John 
J. McNally, dramatic critic of the Boston 
Herald, who prepared all the Rogers 
Brothers’ successes, and assisted in Amer- 
icanizing the English pantomime “ The 
Sleeping Beauty and the Beast.” This 
last—a “fairy extravaganza,” as it is 
called in New York—has turned out the 
biggest money winner the Broadway The- 
ater has had the luck to house since the 
days of “ Ben Hur.” 


* * % * * 


New York is now without any music 
hall, with the exception of Weber & 
Fields’, devoted to burlesque, as distin- 
guished from vaudeville. The three the- 
aters given over to this phase of enter- 
tainment went out of the business in rapid 
succession during the autumn—Koster & 
Bial’s by demolition, the New York by 
the substitution of “ Florodora,” and 
Hammerstein’s Victoria by opening its 
doors to Elsie de Wolfe and Clyde Fitch’s 
“Way of the World.” To judge by the 
beaming smile to be seen on the face of 
theater building Oscar, he has already 
found the so called “polite drama” a 
more satisfying article of merchandise 
than variety acts strung together under 
a single name and served in an atmo- 
sphere of smoke and beer. Meantime, the 
New York threatens to fill whatever void 
there may be in the metropolis by trans- 
forming its summer roof into a Winter 
Garden. 


A MAN AND HIS NEIGHBOR. 


A LOVE STORY OF WORKADAY LIFE IN DOWN TOWN NEW YORK. 


BY fi. 7. AMOTLE. 


HE proof reader hurriedalong a dingy 
eorridor, and as she entered the 
composing room she narrowly escaped 
falling upon the neck of an unlaundered 
youth in a burlap apron. 

“Do vou always move in italies, Miss 
Matheson’” asked a broad shouldered 
man, who was sorting over battered elec- 
trotypes. 

Miss Matheson smiled abstractedly as 
she rustled through a bunch of page 
proofs impaled on a yawning hook. The 
big blank windows of the composing 
room looked out upon roofs and chim- 
neys, varied by uncleanly water tanks, 
and etherealized by a pensive haze. With- 
in were dusty cases and dingy imposing 
stones, the thud of adjoining presses keep- 
ing the paper shrouded electric bulbs 
above them swinging to and fro. 

“ Are you still getting a little fun out 
of life?” continued the, former speaker 
as he passed Roberta. 

“Well, at least, ’m putting a little fun 
into it,” responded the girl. “I had one 
joyous query this morning: a woman in 
Idaho wrote to ask whether a eat only 
purrs when she has an audience or 
whether she purrs for gladness when 
alone.” 

“ That's easy,” said Adamson, with an 
answering smile. “Tell her you never 
happened to be with a cat when pussy 
was alone.” 

Roberta laughed, and hurried back to 
the editorial office, where, inclosed within 
glass partitions like a choice specimen in 
a museum, she spent her working hours 
at a voleanic desk—a species of hospital, 
where lame rhetoric and limping gram- 
mar were rendered sound and whole be- 
fore being fed to the hungry linotypes. 
A loose jointed man sat at an inner 
desk, abstractedly looking at a pile of 
papers, which he threw casually into a 
huge basket behind him. Occasionally, 
during a period of temporary aberration, 
a wandering contemporary would be sent 
hurtling over the partition on to Miss 
Matheson’s desk, whereat- her chief 
awakened to a momentary apology, again 
relapsing into abstraction. It was Mr. 


Sawtell’s opinion that a study of con- 
temporary periodicals was necessary, in 


order that he might learn what to avoid. 
To him, contradiction was the sincerest 
flattery, and a diseontented mind a per- 
petual feast. 

Roberta went out into the pale spring 
sunshine at noon, and ate an unappeti- 
zing lunch in a business restaurant which 
was as the tents of Kedar for noise and 
contention. Buying a few sprays of 
sweet narcissus from a shabby, wistful 
eyed Greek, she walked up the broad, 
dingy steps of the big bridge. 

“When a good New Yorker is caught 
in the act of going to Brooklyn, his first 
effort is to prove an alibi. What is yours, 
Miss Matheson?” asked Adamson, over- 
taking the girl with his long stride. 

“This is my usual noon hour walk,” 
said the girl seriously. “I come here to 
blow away the office cobwebs. And you— 
but then, you’ve been accused of living 
in Brooklyn.” 

“Madam, I have that honor,” said 
Adamson with dignity. “I’m going 
across now to look for a book; won’t you 
come, too? There’s a jolly little book- 
shop just across, managed by an imper- 
fectly reformed newspaper man who’s a 
replica of Falstaff; it’s worth visiting, if 
you’ve not been there. Have you had 
your lunch? ” 

“ve eaten something,” said Roberta 
dubiously. “I sat opposite a man who 
lunched on hot butter cakes, oyster stew, 
and hot mince pie.” 

“Probably an English author, striving 
to acquire local color,” suggested Adam- 
son. “ Look, isn’t it worth living at the 
wrong end of the bridge to see that night 
and morning?” 

They were in the car now, the many 
voiced river below them. Behind were 
the tall buildings of the ragged sky line 
that New Yorkers love, a flock of sophis- 
ticated city pigeons wheeling above the 
near by roofs as contentedly as in some 
rural farmstead. The girl, slender and 
bronze haired, smiled pleasantly at a 
stout mother across the car, murmuring 
Yiddish consolation to a erying child, 
while Adamson made an esoteric memo- 
randum in a fat little notebook. 

“Thought of a good expression just 
before I met you,” he murmured absently. 
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“Tope you'll forgive me my notebook 
habit once more.” 

“J believe you only recognize the earth 
and the fullness thereof as possible copy,” 
said his companion. “You dramatize 
your friends and your emotions, and 
vet @ 

“T’m running a trade journal, and 
growing gray at it,” said Adamson with 
a half rueful little laugh. 

“Oh,” returned Roberta, “what a 
change! I thought you endeavored relig- 
iously to avoid the subject of gray hair.” 

“T do try to keep it dark,” said Adam- 
son, as they walked down the steps to the 
trolley ridden street. On one side was 
the heavy bulk of the bridge approach; 
on the other, a few mean shops. Among 
them were some high stooped brownstone 
houses, once homes of fashion and 
wealth, now reduced, like ancient gentle- 
women who must earn their seanty bread. 
The bookshop was in one of these, its 
stately entrance flanked by tall Corin- 
thian pillars. A pitiful little makeshift 
door at one side of the portico formed 
the entrance to the bay windowed shop 
occupying the once stately parlors of the 
old house. Rags of green and gold paper 
clung sparsely to the dirty walls, and the 
carved marble mantel was littered with 
untidy heaps of bulging books. 

“Tt was Keats you wanted, wasn’t it?” 
inquired the bookseller of Adamson. 
“T’ve got a ‘Faerie Queene,’ too, that you 
might like ”—holding out a gilt edged 
volume in worn but well tooled leather. 

Roberta looked at Adamson with some 
interrogation. 

“Ts a man devoted to the literature of 
steam pumps debarred from poetry?” he 
asked. “You know you wouldn’t like it 
if I suggested that your most appropriate 
study in journalism would be heart to 
heart talks about pillow shams.” __ 

Roberta, whose aversion for the tintype 
school of domestic literature was often 
freely expressed, laughed as she said: 

“ But you’ve told me so often that you 
usually dislike feminine tastes because 
they’re so masculine—and yet you are 
buying ‘ Lamia.’ ” 

“ And yet you look hurt when I say 
that it requires masculine influence to 
make women feminine. Just look at 
those women’s clubs from which the 
gentle and restraining influence of man 
is removed.” 

Roberta ignored this objectionable sen- 
timent with a farthest north expression, 
while a tinge of conscience stricken pink 
deepened her color, as she thought of cer- 
tain frays, not officially recorded, which 
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brought the strenuous life into her read- 





ing club. 

“ After all,” she began, “a man only 
thinks he knows 2 

“While a woman knows better?” 


queried Adamson, as they entered the 
bridge car on their return. 

Adamson’s office, close to the com- 
plaining elevators, was a dark little box 
cut off from all human sympathy. Its 
only window, opening into the adjoining 
printery, gave an unexhilarating view of 
revolving belts and palpitating presses, 
swimming in seas of oil. Here he worked 
with a boyish stenographer and an opti- 
mistic advertising man, whose flamboyant 
shirts suggested colored supplements. 
Roberta’s work was with a struggling 
weekly, which aimed to cover the lives 
of the great middle class—if we have a 
middle class in this happy land; Adam- 
son edited a trade journal, and, at thirty 
five, still dreamed of a literature absolved 
from circular saws. Roberta called him 
sentimental; he asserted that men fled to 
sentiment as a relief from feminine ma- 
terialism. 

“T’m going to desert the steam pumps 
for a time, Miss Matheson,” said Adam- 
son one day in late spring. They were 
walking across City Hall Park, where 
the searlet tulips were covering the earth 
with faded petals, and giving way to 
stolid pink and blue hyacinths. Roberta 
had been buying foreign papers, and 
Adamson marched along, big, florid, and 
clean shaven, carrying incongruous fash- 
ion sheets. “I suppose this is what the 
society reporter describes as a ‘ perfect 
poem,’” he had remarked, gazing at the 
picture of a precariously décolleté per- 
sonage with a disapproving eye. “ Seems 
to me that frock is more like a serial 
story; it surely ought to be continued in 
her next.” 

“Are you going away altogether?” 
asked Roberta, very soberly. 

“Just going home for a time,” he ex- 
plained. “My people need me in some 
business affairs. I want to come back— 
but then, one poor Canadian doesn’t leave 
a very large hole in Manhattan.” 

“ How long must you stay south of the 
line to cease calling Canada ‘home’?” 
asked Roberta. “You Canadians never 
talk as though you lived here; you're just 
‘staying here.’ ” 

“Well, you Americans are only just 
staying here yourselves. You are only a 
free translation of a Scotchwoman, you 
know.” 

“While a Canadian’ is. as a rule, 
merely an American who hibernates,” ob- 
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NEW YORK. 


A LOVE STORY OF WORKADAY LIFE 


IN DOWN TOWN 


BY E. T..ROYLE. 


HE proof reader hurriedalong a dingy 
corridor, and as she entered the 
composing room she narrowly escaped 
falling upon the neck of an unlaundered 
youth in a burlap apron. 

“Do you always move in italics, Miss 
Matheson’” asked a broad shouldered 
man, who was sorting over battered elec- 
trotypes. 

Miss Matheson smiled abstractedly as 
she rustled through a bunch of page 
proofs impaled on a yawning hook. The 
big blank windows of the composing 
room looked out upon roofs and chim- 
neys, varied by uncleanly water tanks, 
and etherealized by a pensive haze, With- 
in were dusty cases and dingy imposing 
stones, the thud of adjoining presses keep- 
ing the paper shrouded electric bulbs 
above them swinging to and fro. 

“ Are you still getting a little fun out 
of life?” continued the, former speaker 
as he passed Roberta. 

“ Well, at least, ’'m putting a little fun 
into it,” responded the girl. “I had one 
joyous query this morning: a woman in 
Idaho wrote to ask whether a cat only 
purrs when she has an audience or 
whether she purrs for gladness when 
alone.” 

“ That's easy,” said Adamson, with an 
answering smile. “Tell her you never 
happened to be with a cat when pussy 
was alone.” 

Roberta laughed, and hurried back to 
the editorial office, where, inclosed within 
glass partitions like a choice specimen in 
a museum, she spent her working hours 
at a voleanic desk—a species of hospital, 
where lame rhetoric and limping gram- 
mar were rendered sound and whole be- 
fore being fed to the hungry linotypes. 
A loose jointed man sat at an inner 
desk, abstractedly looking at a pile of 
papers, which he threw casually into a 
huge basket behind him. Occasionally, 
during a period of temporary aberration, 
a wandering contemporary would be sent 
hurtling over the partition on to Miss 
Matheson’s desk, whereat- her chief 
awakened to a momentary apology, again 
relapsing into abstraction. It was Mr. 


Sawtell’s opinion that a study of con- 
temporary periodicals was necessary, in 


order that he might learn what to avoid. 
To him, contradiction was the sincerest 
flattery, and a discontented mind a per- 
petual feast. 

Roberta went out into the pale spring 
sunshine at noon, and ate an unappeti- 
zing lunch in a business restaurant which 
was as the tents of Kedar for noise and 
contention. Buying a few sprays of 
sweet narcissus from a shabby, wistful 
eyed Greek, she walked up the broad, 
dingy steps of the big bridge. 

“When a good New Yorker is caught 
in the act of going to Brooklyn, his first 
effort is to prove an alibi. What is yours, 
Miss Matheson?” asked Adamson, over- 
taking the girl with his long stride. 

“This is my usual noon hour walk,” 
said the girl seriously. “I come here to 
blow away the office cobwebs. And you— 
but then, you’ve been accused of living 
in Brooklyn.” 

“Madam, I have that honor,” said 
Adamson with dignity. “I’m going 
across now to look for a book; won’t you 
come, too? There’s a jolly little book- 
shop just across, managed by an imper- 
fectly reformed newspaper man who’s a 
replica of Falstaff; it’s worth visiting, if 
you’ve not been there. Have you had 
your lunch?” 

“T’ve eaten something,” said Roberta 
dubiously. “I sat opposite a man who 
lunched on hot butter cakes, oyster stew, 
and hot mince pie.” 

“Probably an English author, striving 
to acquire local color,” suggested Adam- 
son. “ Look, isn’t it worth living at the 
wrong end of the bridge to see that night 
and morning?” 

They were in the car now, the many 
voiced river below them. Behind were 
the tall buildings of the ragged sky line 
that New Yorkers love, a flock of sophis- 
ticated city pigeons wheeling above the 
near by roofs as contentedly as in some 
rural farmstead. The girl, slender and 
bronze haired, smiled pleasantly at a 
stout mother across the car, murmuring 
Yiddish consolation to a erying child, 
while Adamson made an esoteric memo- 
randum in a fat little notebook. 

“Thought of a good expression just 
before I met you,” he murmured absently. 


























“Hope you'll forgive me my notebook 
habit onee more.” 

“T believe you only recognize the earth 
and the fullness thereof as possible copy,” 
said his companion. “You dramatize 
your friends and your emotions, and 
yet i 

“Vm running a trade journal, and 
growing gray at it,” said Adamson with 
a half rueful little laugh. 

“Oh,” returned Roberta, “what a 
change! I thought you endeavored relig- 
iously to avoid the subject of gray hair.” 

“T do try to keep it dark,” said Adam- 
son, as they walked down the steps to the 
trolley ridden street. On one side was 
the heavy bulk of the bridge approach; 
on the other, a few mean shops. Among 
them were some high stooped brownstone 
houses, once homes of fashion and 
wealth, now reduced, like ancient gentle- 
women who must earn their seanty bread. 
The bookshop was in one of these, its 
stately entrance flanked by tall Corin- 
thian pillars. A pitiful little makeshift 
door at one side of the portico formed 
the entrance to the bay windowed shop 
occupying the once stately parlors of the 
old house. Rags of green and gold paper 
clung sparsely to the dirty walls, and the 
carved marble mantel was littered with 
untidy heaps of bulging books. 

“Tt was Keats you wanted, wasn’t it?” 
inquired the bookseller of Adamson. 
“T’ve got a ‘Faerie Queene,’ too, that you 
might like”—holding out a gilt edged 
volume in worn but well tooled leather. 

Roberta looked at Adamson with some 
interrogation. 

“Ts a man devoted to the literature of 
steam pumps debarred from poetry?” he 
asked. “You know you wouldn’t like it 
if I suggested that your most appropriate 
study in journalism would be heart to 
heart talks about pillow shams.” _ 

Roberta, whose aversion for the tintype 
school of domestic literature was often 
freely expressed, laughed as she said: 

“But you’ve told me so often that you 
usually dislike feminine tastes because 
they’re so masculine—and yet you are 
buying ‘ Lamia.’ ” 

“ And yet you look hurt when I say 
that it requires masculine influence to 
make women feminine. Just look at 
those women’s clubs from which the 
gentle and restraining influence of man 
is removed.” 

Roberta ignored this objectionable sen- 
timent with a farthest north expression, 
while a tinge of conscience stricken pink 
deepened her color, as she thought of cer- 
tain frays, not officially recorded, which 
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brought the strenuous life into her read- 
ing club. 

“ After all,” she began, “a man only 
thinks he knows id 

“While a woman knows better?” 
queried Adamson, as they entered the 
bridge car on their return. 

Adamson’s office, close to the com- 
plaining elevators, was a dark little box 
cut off from all human sympathy. Its 
only window, opening into the adjoining 
printery, gave an unexhilarating view of 
revolving belts and palpitating presses, 
swimming in seas of oil. Here he worked 
with a boyish stenographer and an opti- 
mistic advertising man, whose flamboyant 
shirts suggested colored supplements. 
Roberta’s work was with a struggling 
weekly, which aimed to cover the lives 
of the great middle class—if we have a 
middle class in this happy land; Adam- 
son edited a trade journal, and, at thirty 
five, still dreamed of a literature absolved 
from circular saws. Roberta called him 
sentimental; he asserted that men fled to 
sentiment as a relief from feminine ma- 
terialism. 

“T’m going to desert the steam pumps 
for a time, Miss Matheson,” said Adam- 
son one day in late spring. They were 
walking across City Hall Park, where 
the scarlet tulips were covering the earth 
with faded petals, and giving way to 
stolid pink and blue hyacinths. Roberta 
had been buying foreign papers, and 
Adamson marched along, big, florid, and 
clean shaven, carrying incongruous fash- 
ion sheets. “I suppose this is what the 
society reporter describes as a ‘ perfect 
poem,’” he had remarked, gazing at the 
picture of a precariously décolleté per- 
sonage with a disapproving eye. “ Seems 
to me that frock is more like a serial 
story; it surely ought to be continued in 
her next.” 

“Are you going away altogether?” 
asked Roberta, very soberly. 

“Just going home for a time,” he ex- 
plained. “My people need me in some 
business affairs. I want to come back— 
but then, one poor Canadian doesn’t leave 
a very large hole in Manhattan.” 

“ How long must you stay south of the 
line to cease calling Canada ‘home’?” 
asked Roberta. “You Canadians never 
talk as though you lived here; you're just 
‘staying here.’ ” 

“Well, you Americans are only just 
staying here yourselves. You are only a 
free translation of a Scotechwoman, you 
know.” 

“While a Canadian’ is, as a rule, 
merely an American who hibernates,” ob- 
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served Roberta, as they stepped into the 
elevator. Adamson laughed, picking up an 
untidy package dropped by a small bind- 
ery girl, and raising his hat as he restored 
it to her with grave courtesy. Roberta 
smiled at the child as she left the ele- 
vator, and settled down ‘amid an earth- 
quake of galley proofs, damp and sticky, 
only interrupted by the periodical visits 
of an inky and serious minded boy bear- 
ing demands from the composing room. 
Above the hum and roar of the presses 
arose the complaining shriek of a high 
pitehed saw, with which an adjoining 
manufacturer of plate matter carved out 
original literature, while Roberta marked 
a lead pencil halo along the unending 
galleys and forgot everything but her 
work. 

A few weeks later, during the swelter- 
ing noon hour, Roberta and Adamson 
strolled along the worn flagstones on the 
shady side of old St. Paul’s. Outside 
the tall iron railing the armless vender 
of collar buttons read a yellow extra; 
turbulent sparrows aired their domestic 
difficulties around the tombstones, or sa- 
luted one another with actionable lan- 
guage as they fluttered through the ivy 
on the church wall. Roberta walked 
slowly, taking off her trim sailor hat, and 
pushing back the heavy waves of bronze 
hair that broke into a foam crest of tiny 
curls about her forehead. 

“That looks better,” observed Adam- 
son approvingly. “Why will women 
cover their faces with a furze bush 
thatch of untidy hair? Yours has such 
nice little ripples in it at the sides.” 

Roberta gazed at the mural tablet 
commemorative of a gallant soldier, long 
dead, as if strongly impressed by the 
faded loops of blue and yellow ribbon 
that tied a dusty laurel wreath beneath 
it. Adamson recognized the frigid zone 
into which he entered whenever he be- 
came personal. 

“T didn’t call you Roberta, did I?” he 
asked suddenly, with an air of concern. 
“T’m always afraid of doing that, and 
you know when I get to the point where 
I may call you Roberta, I shall certainly 
want to call you something else. Surely 
yow’re not going ?”—as the girl moved to- 
wards the gate. “It isn’t time to get 
back to the office, and it’s so cool here— 
especially when you look at me like that.” 

Roberta paused, looking at a pair of 
chattering girls who stopped to crowd a 
bundle of papers into the red hospital box 
hard by; then she turned back to the 
worn flagstones again. 

“Won’t you sit down?” asked Adam- 
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son, pointing to a flat brownstone tomb, 
whose half obliterated lettering showed 
a long forgotten name. “You see, I 
want to talk to you, and you’re always a 
bird of passage—perhaps you don’t really 
care about the things that interest me.” 

“Your work—that is the most inter- 
esting thing in the world to you, isn’t 
it?” asked Roberta, busily dissecting a 
leaf that she had pulled off a spindly bush 
honeysuckle. 

“Work? Yes, that’s always worth 
while—but it’s only the most interesting 
thing in the world when it’s done for one 
woman. Will you let me work for you, 
Roberta ? ” 

Adamson’s fresh color had paled a lit- 
tle; he took a few steps along the worn 
pavement, then turned to her again. 

“But we’re hardly friends,” she stam- 
mered. “You don’t know me a bit— 
how can you 4 

“Love you? How ean I live and 
breathe? The one includes the other. 
Besides, isn’t love always an exploring 
expedition? We’re all searching for the 
Islands of the Blest.” 

Roberta was standing by the church 
wall, her bright hair outlined by the 
tender hued ivy leaves. She ruffled the 
leaves nervously, to the indignation of a 
secluded sparrow, who asked acidly if he 
wasn’t safe from intrusion even in his 
own house. 

“Tf I knew you better 
timidly. 

“Ts that all?” asked Adamson, moving 
closer to her. “I’m entirely willing that 
you should—don’t you know, Mme. De- 
light, that you’ve always held me at mile’s 
length, until I’ve been afraid to talk of 
anything nearer than the total depravity 
of a linotype? And think how I’ve had 
to catch tantalizing glimpses of you, day 
after day, working here, when you ought 
to be making a little bit of heaven for one 
man—for me, Roberta! ” 

Roberta trembled a little, still looking 
at the sprig of anemic city honeysuckle 
she held in her hand. “The sparrows 
twittered with their accustomed flip- 
pancy, or hopped disparagingly about the 
tombstones. Roberta looked at the busy 
sparrows—looked out at the hurrying 
street—looked for a moment at Adam- 
son, whose honest gray eyes were intent 
upon her. 

“An exploring expedition would be 
very lonely if—if the explorer started 
out alone, wouldn’t it?” she said hesi- 
tatingly, showing for a moment one fleet- 
ing dimple, that retired as though startled 
by Adamson’s look of boyish gaiety. 





” she began 




















“ Roberta—anima mea!” 

“It does seem unreal, though,” com- 
mented Roberta shyly, as Adamson con- 
voyed her across the crowded street, 
“when you always assert that you dis- 
like professional or business women.” 

“T mean business women who are put 
in quotation marks,” said Adamson. 
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“You’re not one of them—those women 
who are half man—you’re the man’s 
other half,” 

“ But a woman doesn’t always want to 
be just the other half of any one,” said 
Roberta. 

“Why should she be, when she’s the 
whole world?” asked Adamson. 
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BUSINESS. 


‘* Mr, Rudyard Kipling’s poetry is now readily marketable 
at a dollar a word.”’—Literary Note. 
They pay me a dollar a word 
For the pleasure of printing my verse! 
T know that of poets I’ve heard 
Who fared undeniably worse; 
My rivals remark on the rate, 
And openly envy my lot: 
They say I’m in luck, but I'll state 
Decidedly that I am not. 


There’s a feature to take in account 
Which seems like a radical wrong, 
And that’s the surprising amount 
Of words that are shockingly long: 
And the converse is equally true, 
For the lexicon lends me support 
When I say that exceedingly few 
Are the words that are pleasingly 
short! 


Whatever I have to express, 
I cannot conceive it is right 
That meter should make me earn less 
Than, paid by the stanza, I might. 
I’m quite in despair when I’m paid 
Three dollars for penning a line, 
When, if from my meter I’d strayed, 
I might have made seven or nine! 


So I clap in the “ ah’s ” and the “ oh’s,” 
For I think it extremely absurd 
To use up six dollars of those ~ 
With one polysyllabled word! 
If you find that uncommonly thick 
Are my “a’s” and my “an’s” and my 
“ T’s,” 
You’ll know I am striving to pick 
What dearest my publisher buys! 





KIPLING’S POPULARITY—He is suf- 
fering, in this country, through a 
reaction from too much booming and 
worship, 

Strange, strange, are the vicissitudes of 
literary fortune! Soon after Mr. Kip- 
ling’s illness in New York, when he 
seemed the most popular of living 
writers, a certain firm of publishers pro- 
jected a new edition of his works. It 
was complete, it was beautifully executed, 
it was of a moderate price, it had every 
feature that should make it attractive. 
What seemed more certain of success? 

Some delay was experienced in issuing 
the edition, which was to be of ten thou- 
sand sets, and before it could be put upon 
the market the tide had turned. Kipling 
suffered from over popularity, and from 
the mistakes of his publishers. Only five 
thousand of the sets were ever bound; 
the rest remain to this day in sheets. Of 
the five thousand that were bound and 
distributed, it is said that ninety per cent 
are still on the booksellers’ shelves. 

Some sanguine Kipling admirers pre- 
dicted, a year ago, a revival of the old 
worship, but the dealers find none as yet. 
Other gods have builded new altars. Kip- 
ling’s position in literary history is 
abundantly assured, but his recent de- 
cline as a “seller” is a striking instance 
of the fickleness of the public taste. 


WAR LITERATURE — Many books 
on South Africa, few of which are of 
much value or interest. 


In England, the flood of literature 
bearing on the Boer war seems at length 
to be abating, after raging violently for 
the last two years. The total output of 
books on South African subjects must 
have reached far into the hundreds; but 
comparatively few of these have reached 
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the American market, and still fewer, 
probably, have had any sale here. The 
vast majority of them are of no great or 
permanent value, consisting of the per- 
sonal experiences of some correspondent 
or soldier, whose adventures and opinions, 
as a rule, prove to be more interesting 
to himself than to the world at large. 

lt is understood that the official history 
of the war is to be written by Lieutenant 
Colonel Henderson, of the Staff College, 
known in America for his admirable bi- 
ography of Stonewall Jackson; but this 
may not appear fer some time, and is 
not likely to be a book for the general 
reader. The best narrative hitherto is- 
sued is Dr. Conan Doyle’s, which ends 
with September, 1900, when regularly or- 
ganized warfare ‘was terminated by the 
capture of Komati Poort. 

Any one who wants a historical review 
of the causes of the struggle is referred 
to “The Rights and Wrongs of the 
Transvaal War,” by Edward T. Cook. 
Mr. Cook, formerly editor of the Lon- 
don Daily News, traces the negotiations 
that preceded Mr. Kruger’s ultimatum, 
and presents the issues of the conflict, 
with great care and completeness. But 
the book that has most chance of sur- 
viving as a contribution to history is per- 
haps J. P. FitzPatrick’s “The Trans- 
vaal from Within,” a truly remarkable 
record of a chapter in South African 
annals that has now finally closed. 


COOK AND STEAD—The former, 
once Mr. Stead’s assistant, shows 
the latter’s inconsistency. 


In “The Rights and Wrongs of the 
Transvaal War,” mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, there is a passage that 
throws an amusing light on the facility 
with which the justly celebrated William 
T. Stead can transfer his oratorical bat- 
teries from one side of a question to the 
other. Five years ago, it seems, the au- 
thor of “If Christ Came to Chicago” 
called Mr. Kruger “the Sultan at Pre- 
toria,” and added, in what Mr. Cook 
properly terms “ exaggerated language”: 

Paul Kruger, like the Sultan, is master of the 
situation, for he believes in himself and in the 
trusted minority who do not hesitate to shoot. 
Kruger, like Abdul Hamid, has a population differ- 
ing in race, in religion, in language, under his feet. 
He has disarmed them as thoroughly as the Turk 
disarms the Armenian villagers. He denies them 


the elementary rights of free citizens in a free 
country. He laughs at their petitions, and shrugs 
his shoulders at their protests. 


Somewhat later, in a brochure bearing 
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the truly Steadian title of “Hell Let 
Loose,” the genial reformer used his 
Turkish analogy on the other side, mildly 
informing his countrymen that they were 


trampling under foot the elementary rules of 
civilized war, and doing deeds of rapine and of 
outrage which recall the Huns of Attila and the 
Bashi Bazouks of Abdul the Damned. 


Sixteen years ago—in the year in 
which Mr. Stead’s clean and gentle jour- 
nalistic methods were rewarded with 
three months’ imprisonment—Mr. Cook 
became his assistant on the Pall Mall 
Gazette—suceeeding, it is interesting to 
recall, the present Lord Milner. After- 
wards Cook became editor of the Pull 
Mall, but left it when it was purchased 
by William Waldorf Astor, transferring 
his services to the Westminster Gazette, 
and later to the Daily News. A year ago 
that journal also changed hands, and Mr. 
Rudolph Lehmann, well known as an 
oarsman, assumed the editorship, with a 
policy of opposition to the government’s 
military program. Unfortunately for 
the News, the British mind is thoroughly 
made up on that question, and the result 
has been that the newspaper which was 
long the leading organ of English Lib- 
eralism, the newspaper which Charles 
Dickens helped to make famous, has 
fallen very low in prestige and prosperity. 





‘« AMERICAN ADDRESSES” —The 
record of Frederic Harrison’s oratori- 
cal pilgrimage in the United States. 


In February and March of last year 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, the leader of that 
select little band of philosophers, the 
Positivist Society, made a brief visit to 
the United States and delivered ten ad- 
dresses to various universities and clubs 
—a rather noteworthy performance for a 
gentleman of seventy. Under the title 
of “Washington, and Other American 
Addresses,” these are now published in 
book form. 

Professor Harrison’s critiques on lit- 
erary and historical subjects, such as the 
writings of King Alfred, or Washing- 
ton’s place in history, are always well 
informed and admirably expressed; but 
more interesting, perhaps, because they 
reveal the author’s interesting personal- 
ity, are the papers in which he preaches 
his own political ideas. Like most sep- 
tuagenarians, he thinks that the present 
day is sadly degenerate. “The close of 
the nineteenth century,” he says, “has 
failed to fulfil the promise of its youth 
and prime.” He wails that “our mo- 

















rality, our religion, our philosophy, have 
broken down.” Descending to particu- 
lars, he thinks that the mischief was done 
when “the lovely country of Shakspere 
was blackened with furnaces and pits, 
and motors and tram cars invaded the 
quaint haunts sacred to the memory of 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Lamb.” Ap- 
parently we shall have to tear up our car 
tracks and turn our factories into sheep 
pastures if we are to save our misguided 
modern souls. 

But above all Professor Harrison is 
opposed to fighting. Standing armies, he 
urges, should be replaced by “an ade- 
quate militia, of which we already have 
types in the Swiss and American re- 
publics.” He must know very little of 
military matters, when he thus links two 
such entirely different systems as those 
of Switzerland and the United States. 
He denounces hostilities in South Africa, 
in the Philippines, and everywhere else, 
though he excepts “ such wars as that led 
by Hoehe, or Abraham Lincoln, or by 
De Wet.” But if war is evil, why com- 
mend the French general who relentlessly 
suppressed the Vendeans, the great Amer- 
ican President who undertook and aceom- 
plished the reconquest of the seceded 
South, or the Boer chieftain who has 
hitherto failed in his well meant efforts 
to drive the South African British into 
the sea? 

“The day is at hand,” says Professor 
Harrison, “ when Europe may abolish its 
huge armaments, and renounce all mili- 
tary habits and prejudices.” We fear 
that neither he nor we are likely to live 
to see it. 


EXTRACT OF RUSKIN—Literature 
served a la Liebig for the modern 


palate. 


There are a great many good citizens 
who have never read certain famous 
authors—such as Ruskin, for instance— 
and yet are not comfortable under their 
delinquence. They intend to read Rus- 
kin some day; and passing reference to 
him raises their intention to a resolve. 
They even take one of his books out of 
the library, and are distressed to find that 
it must be returned before they have had 
time to lift the covers. And “ Modern 
Painters” or “ Sesame and Lilies” on a 
friend’s table brings a chilly shadow, like 
the recollection of an unanswered letter. 
One must read Ruskin, and probably one 
hasn’t got it done. 

For these, if they will onee honestly 
admit that they are never destined to 
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read Ruskin, a short cut to satisfaction 
has been provided in one compact volume 
—Ruskin in a nutshell, prepared by Mrs. 
Meynell. She has taken him volume by 
volume and extracted his pith and inten- 
tion for the modern reader who has curi- 
osity but not time. The illuminating 
paragraphs are quoted bodily, and be- 
side them runs the commentary of her 
own clear intelligence. She gives us 
Ruskin in the light of a following gener- 
ation, where the actual achievements of 
his purposeful works may be placed be- 
side what they attempted. 

In some hands, this might have proved 
very dry and difficult, but Mrs. Meynell, 
besides having the requisite intellect, is 
blessed with many graces—wit and deli- 
cacy and a gift for beautiful words 
among them. At the end, we are per- 
haps a trifle sorrier to leave her than to 
leave Ruskin. 

“ John Ruskin” is one of a series of 
books dealing with “ Modern English 
Writers,” in whieh Froude is served up 
by John Oliver Hobbes, Matthew Arnold 
by Professor Saintsbury, and Diekens by 
W. E. Henley. We may deplore this age 
of the literary dog biscuit; but since we 
live in it, we may as well be thankful for 
skilful abridgments. 





MARRIAGE AND LITERATURE — 
And the difficulty of combining the 


two in a woman’s life. 


How to be literary, though married, is 
a problem which has never been properly 
solved from the feminine standpoint. The 
ambitious young writer to whom mischie- 
vous fate proffers a husband justifies 
marriage by pointing to Mrs. Stowe, who 
is said to have achieved “Uncle Tom” 
with some eight children hanging to her 
skirts; but such ironclad nerves are not 
often joined to creative ability. 

Apart from the natural obstacles of 
married life, the woman who writes may 
have to meet unnatural ones in the atti- 
tude of her husband. A recent divorce 
brings out one such grisly secret, for the 
enlightening of hopeful young women 
who cite Mrs. Stowe. In this case, after 
marriage, the wife was firmly told that 
she must give up writing for the maga- 
zines; hence the subsequent trouble. Of 
course this may have been in the inter- 
ests of the magazines themselves; but the 
true source of the ukase probably lies in 
man’s desire for undivided attention, and 
his strenuous objection to being known 
as Mrs. Celebrity’s husband. Until these 
egotistic traits can be rooted out of mar- 
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riageable men, the writer who marries 
does so at her own risk. 

To be sure, if she has serious ability, 
the experiences of married life will in- 
evitably deepen and enrich her power— 
in the rare case when they do not swallow 
her whole, talent and all, leaving only a 
wistful phrase, “I used to hope, before I 
was married,” like a little flag to mark 
what was. That it is better to be married 
than famous no woman over twenty eight 
doubts for an instant; but let the young 
person who dreams of being both take 
wise counsel with herself first, and keep 
a proper suspicion of her lover’s interest 
in her proofs. 


HARDY’S FIRST BOOK—Why it was 
never published and never will be. 


An encouraging tale, showing what 
happens to good little authors who do 
not try to rush their first little books be- 
tween covers, is told by Edmund Gosse in 
a recent periodical. The tale concerns 
Thomas Hardy, whose earliest novel, 
“The Poor Man and the Lady,” has 
never seen the light of printed day, al- 
though it was recommended by a great 
reader to a great publishing house. 

The reader happened to be George 
Meredith. Promising and powerful as he 
found Hardy’s tale, he found also much 


crude revolutionism and uncorrected 
youthful anarchism. So while he rec- 
ommended “The Poor Man and the 


Lady,” he also sent for the young author 
and advised a somewhat more restrained 
social philosophy for a début into Eng- 
lish letters. Instead of seeing in this the 
determination of jealousy to ‘spoil the 
best work of a rising genius, Hardy took 
the advice so much to heart that he begged 
permission to withdraw the novel, and 
wrote instead “ Desperate Remedies.” 





« ELIZABETH’S”” NEW BOOK—She 
sets a charming little story in a new 
German garden. 

1 “The Benefactress,” the lady who 
won her first renown as the owner of a 
German garden has written an unimpor- 
tant little tale, and has done it with so 
much charm that its popularity will out- 
last that of scores of more ambitious 
works. 

Whoever “ Elizabeth ” 
tains her anonymity, 


is—she still re- 
although, unlike 


most of the anonymous novelists of the 
time, she does not need the whet of cu- 
riosity to increase her sales—she has evi- 
dently had opportunity for close study of 
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the German country and the German 
country people. In “The Benefactress,” 
she sets a young enthusiast, half Ger- 
man, half English, down in an old house 
with a garden in sight of the sea. This 
is an inheritance. And she makes the 
young enthusiast, who has eaten the 
bread of polite dependence longs enough 
to know it for mere sawdust nourish- 
ment, determine to save twelve other 
women from similar experiences. 

The story moves with the uneventful 
delight of pleasant reality. The wonder- 
ing neighbors are skilfully hit off. Three 
of "the beneficiaries of the scheme arrive, 
and are sketched with the gayest humor. 
The trials of the poor philanthropist, and 
her eventual escape from the misery she 
manufactured for herself, are amusingly 
portrayed. 

A great novel “The Benefactress” is 
not; no more is “ Cranford.” But Eliza- 
beth—to call the author by the only name 
one knows—has something of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s charm in the perception and deline- 
tion of quiet character and episode. She 
has, too, more worldly and acid wit, and 
the combination makes very pleasant 
reading. 


MORE LAUREATES—New poetical 
lights arise in Connecticut and 
Indiana. 


Three new poets appear as contestants 
for the laurels so long worn by the late 
J. Gordon Coogler of South Carolina. 
To decide which is the most gifted, 
the most mellifluous of voice, the most 
ravishing in the ethereal beauty of his 
expression, is a task likely to baffle the 
most expert and experienced judges, and 
wholly beyond us. We can only raise the 
humble tribute of praise to all three, 
with a suggestion that the title of poet 
laureate of America be apportioned 
among them. 

Let us give a few specimens of the 
work of these sweet singers, in the hope 
that some of our readers may be able to 
pick the winner—to use a phrase of 
somewhat sportive nature, perhaps inap- 
propriate to the gravity of the theme. The 
first extract is from a volume of verse 
called “ Birds Uncaged,” by Mr. Burton 
L. Collins, of Hartford, Connecticut. It 
occurs in a beautiftl strain of melody 
called “The Century Book.” Mr. Collins 


sings: 


Oh, let us each and all resolve 
To work and faithful pray, : 
That these world ills be quite unknown 
To men of future day. 

















That when they gaze upon the book 
Soon to be ours to fill, 

They may in praising tones exclaim 

“These authors wrote full well!” 


Dr. Louis Smirnow, of New Britain, 
certainly runs this a close race. In his 
recent volume entitled “A Candle 
Light,” he deals with certain intricate 
problems 

Which I myself for years have tried to solve. 

Hark ! listen to the sounds confused without, 

As if some avalanche that, in dissolve, 

Among the Alps with mirth doth play about. 


This noisy, busy world, incessant thing ! 
No rest, no peace, no happiness, no joy, 
No blessings which prosperity can bring, 
Nor any short reprievement to enjoy. 


“Tn dissolve,” Dr. Smirnow tells us in 
2 foot note, is used for “ in the act of dis- 
solving,” and “ reprievement” instead of 
reprieve—for sound metrical reasons, no 
doubt. 

We own that, charming as are these 
stanzas, many gems in the works of 
James B. Elmore, of Ripley County, In- 
diana, seem not inferior to them, In 
Mr. Elmore’s volume, ealled “ Love 
Among Mistletoe,” is a poem on the 
shocking murder of a young woman 
named Pearl Bryan, which may rightly 
be esteemed one of the masterpieces of 
our language. 

After describing the crime and the 
conviction of the criminals, Mr. Elmore 
sings: 

They ascended the scaffold—a ransom of blood ; 

The trap door is sprung and oh, what a thud ! 

Two bodies are swinging at the end of a cord, 

Their spirits ascended to the court of the Lord. 


No telling which way the spirits will go— 
Whether ’tis up or far, far below ; 

One thing is certain: ’tis better by odds 
To be a good person, a child of God’s. 


Such exquisite stanzas convince us that 
the spirit of poesy lives and moves in 
unsuspected corners of this happy land. 





THE RECONCILIATION —Duse and 
d’Annunzio, and the white winged 
dove of peace. 


Apparently, Eleanora Duse has for- 
given the shameful insult which, a year 
ago, it was generally declared that 
Gabriele d’Annunzio had put upon her. 
It will be remembered that the critics of 
literature and manners on two conti- 
nents stood aghast at the revelations of 
“Fuoco,” in which it was declared that 
d@’Annunzio had drawn upon his inti- 
macy with Duise for “ copy.” 

Whether the accusation was true or 
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not, the writer and the actress certainly 
had a quarrel at that time. It has now 
been made up, with all possible ceremo- 
nies. Apparently, Duse has decided that 
she needs d’Annunzio in her business 
quite as much as he can need her for ma- 
terial. The two artists, to the admira- 
tion of all Italy, have had a reunion in 
Venice, where the poet has been finishing 
his play of “Francesea di Rimini,” in 
which Duse will create the title part 
under his instructions. Special orches- 
tras, instruments, liveries, and what not 
are to be used in the great reconciliation 
production, and there is not to be even 
a preliminary “book of the play” to de- 
tract from the opening night’s excited 
curiosity. The piece will be first given 
in Rome. 

And to make doubly sure the assurance 
of peace, d’Annunzio has dedicated his 
“Gioconda” to “Eleanora Duse of the 
beautiful hands.” Only a bare, commer- 
cial, American intelligence could suspect 
an elaborate advertising scheme in the 
whole episode. 


LABOR AND MISS WILKINS—Her 
new novel not to be regarded as a 
serious contribution to the problem. 


If “The Portion of Labor” had been 
intended for Christmas amateur theatri- 
cals, it would have been admirable. 
Nothing can be imagined more likely to 
satisfy the late December demand for a 
widely distributed happiness, for the 
meting out of good husbands and wives 
in gift packages. As a serious novel, 
however, the book is less commendable. 
And as a contribution to the great ques- 
tion of the relation between capital and 
labor, it is grotesquely inadequate. 

Miss Wilkins never writes without the 
charm of a distinguished style, and the 
power of a delicate and detailed observa- 
tion. In “ The Portion of Labor” she has 
these qualities still; but her fine minia- 
ture painting is unequal to the demands 
of a broad canvas, such as she chose when 
she began what she doubtless intended 
for a really important novel. Breadth of 
vision, sweep of arm, are necessary for 
the person who would portray, in any 
wide way, the life of the laborer in mod- 
ern conditions. With all her accuracy 


and her photographie skill, Miss Wilkins 
has not shown these. 

“The Portion of Labor” concerns it- 
self chiefly with the fortunes of Ellen 
Brewster, daughter of Andrew Brewster, 
a mill hand, and with the Brewster con- 
nection generally. 


Ellen has been pre- 
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pared for college, her people being the 
hungrily ambitious type of New England- 
ers, who sacrifice almost everything to 
education. She learns that her father, a 
pitiful struggler against the oppressions 
of poverty, has lost the family savings in 
a mine investment. She therefore gives 
up Vassar and enters the mills, cutting 
herself off from the faint chance of social 
intercourse with Robert Lloyd, one of the 
mill firm. Her uncle takes the opportune 
occasion to bow the family pride still 
lower by eloping, and his deserted wife, 
Mrs. Brewster’s sister, promptly goes 
crazy; with which ingredients for a 
proper New England romance, the story 
moves on. 

There are cuts in wages, conferences, 
strikes; but the general inadequacy of 
Miss Wilkins’ handling of the situation is 
shown in her dénouement, where, ap- 
parently for no other reason than that it 
is time to end the story, strikers are pla- 
eated, mill owners grow benign, mines be- 
gin to yield returns, lost savings are re- 
covered, erring husbands return, insane 
wives are cured, Ellen and Robert are 
betrothed, every Jill has her Jack handed 
out to her, and—triumphant solution of 
the labor problem—a working people’s 
pleasure park is opened in the mill town 
with an electrical display! 


PHRASES AND PHILANTHROPY— 
Conventional ideas and overworked 
phrases that should be retired from 
the active list of literature. 


Even the writers of Christmas stories 
are bound to a certain measure of truth- 
fulness. To put into a character’s mouth 
words he never could and never would 
have uttered—as a certain little boy used 
to say, “that am a lie.” So when Alice 
Ballington Booth takes a newsboy, a waif 
of the streets who has never seen himself 
from the Christmas story angle, and 
makes him say over the advent of a stray 
kitten, “P’raps the stars saw I wanted 
something to love,” tenderness for 
trampled humanity is crowded out by in- 
dignation at such a manifest whopper, 
and the story defeats its own high pur- 
pose. 

The same newsboy receives the inevi- 
table “bright, new ten cent pieces” of 
philanthropic fiction. Kind hearted peo- 
ple in Christmas stories seem to be al- 
ways provided with this shining currency, 
or with “crisp, new” dollar bills that 
“ make their way ” into the pockets of the 
unfortunate. The dirty green rag of 


ecommerce would be just as acceptable a 
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present, but this sort of fiction is in the 
habit of crispness, and follows tradition 
without question. 

This cant of philanthropy does not 
argue insincerity, but merely an unorigi- 
nal habit of mind, content with stock 
phrases—not knowing that the way to be 
effective is to look the idea squarely in 
the center until its own fitting words are 
revealed. This requires great honesty as 
well as great energy; self denial, too, in 
putting aside inept words of tempting 
sound. But that is, the only road to 
power—to hold back distrustfully when 
the phrase comes into mind before the 
idea; to abide honestly by the chosen 
characters and conditions. 

Mother love has gathered an even more 
pronounced cant in literature. The con- 
scienceless over use of “mother’s knee,” 
as a phrase rather than an idea, has taken 
all power to touch hearts out of the 
mention of that hallowed district of anat- 
omy; though what the phrase stands for 
is as potent as ever, and can never be 
hackneyed in essence so long as the world 
holds mothers and babies. 

“Pink toes,” too, are becoming a 
trifle irritating, as well as “ shell-like 
cars,” in the hands of writers who have 
accepted color and shape on tradition, 
without troubling to use their own eyes. 
If, after honest study, the toes prove to 
be pink and nothing but pink, the nar- 
rator has a right to the phrase; but not 
otherwise. And it is just possible that 
in her investigations she will come upon 
a new epithet, so vivid, so fitting, that 
she will make every reader smile and 
warm as though the little foot in ques- 
tion had been planted on the page in 
front of her; and then there will be no 
need for the overworked old phrase. 

To see the truth and tell it—not an 
easy prescription. Yet there is no other 
way to be truly touching, even in a 
Christmas story. 





HALL CAINE A LEGISLATOR—He 
becomes a member of the Manx 
Hodse of Keys. 


If the Isle of Man had been in need 
of a press agent, it is easy to see why it 
should have offered the position to Hall 
Caine; but why it has made him one 
of its lawgivers, the earnest student of 
his writings and his life fails to discover. 
The temperate character of the ideal leg- 
islator does not seem to be that of the 
gentleman who has recently perpetrated 
“The Eternal City.” 

The body to which he has just been 




















elected, the Manx “ House of Keys,” is 


one of the oldest legislative bodies in the 
world. It consists of twenty four mem- 
bers, who, with the governor and council, 
enact laws for the tiny island in the 
Irish Sea. The bills they pass have to 
be approved by the British sovereign be- 
fore they become operative. 

Of course Mr. Caine will not let so ad- 
mirable an opportunity for self advertise- 
ment go unembraced. During his can- 
didaey he made speeches along the most 
radical lines, advocating the government 
ownership and management of the Manx 
steamboat lines and railroads. This, no 
doubt, would attract: tourists and in- 
crease the revenues of the island’s land 
owners—of whom, by the way, Hall Caine 
is one of the most extensive. But now 
that his election is secure he will prob- 
ably advocate much more striking re- 
forms—the substitution, for instance, of 
“ The Christian ” for whatever primer on 
ethies is now used in the Manx schools; 
of “The Eternal City” for the pre- 
scribed course in Italian history, and of 
“The Manxman,” “The Deemster,” and 
so on, for the grammars, rhetorics, and 
books on eomposition at present in use 
on the island. 


A CONSIDERATE AUTHOR—Maxim 
Gorky’s great claim to esteem and 
popularity. 


A Russian novelist who should win a 
wide eirele of readers is Maxim Gorky. 
This is not merely beeause his work is 
remarkable—critics declaring him the 
legitimate suecessor of Tolstoy. On an- 
other and more potent ground he deserves 
popularity. The name under which he 
writes is a pseudonym, meaning “the 
bitter one.” His real name is Alexei 
Maximovitch Pieshkov. 

Any author considerate enough to 
spare his readers the pronunciation of 
such a eombination of letters as that 
merits practical expressions of gratitude. 


MODEST MISS CORELL!1—She 
makes a public appeal for a talisman 
against notoriety. 


The irrepressible Marie Corelli has 
taken a column of the London Chroniele 
to declare how deeply she resents all pub- 
licity save that inevitable glory which 
springs from her truly matchless books. 
Why, she demands with Corellian vehe- 
menee, cannot her taste for passing per- 
sonally unnoticed be respected? Why 
must her name ever see the light of day 
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save upon the title page of her wonderful 
novels? She begs the editor of the 
Chronicle to give her “a talisman of 
protection against this wholly undesired, 
vulgar, and objectionable notoriety.” 

The editor of the Chronicle, being pre- 
sumably a courteous man, does not make 
the obvious reply. He does not point 
out that a week of silence on Miss 
Corelli’s part, a week in which she made 
no complaints through the long suffering 
press of her country, would probably 
serve to give her, for a time, at least, the 
oblivion she so ardently desires and so 
richly deserves. 


THE CRITIC AND HIS VICTIMS— 
They turn upon him, and he seems 
to like it. 


Clement Scott, who realizes the value 
of originality in advertising, has allowed, 
and even encouraged, his friends to make 
a great flurry over the fact that he and 
his paper had their birthdays on the same 
day, his record being sixty years to the 
Free Lance’s one. Authors, actors, sing- 
ers, celebrities of all kinds, sent autograph 
congratulations, with the spontaneous 
geniality that most of us show when deal- 
ing with an authorized critie. But one or 
two, with past stabs still rankling and 
nothing to gain, responded with startling 
frankness to this appeal for glad hands 
all round. Mr. W. S. Gilbert wrote with 
pleasant hostility : 


Dear Scott: 

Your ideas of the duties and privileges of a 
dramatic critic are so diametrically opposed to mine 
that I think we had better let matters rest as they 
are; nor do I think the fact that you have achieved 
sirtv years a reason for general jubilation. I am 
sixty five, and nobody seems to care. I bear no ill 
will towards you, but I have an excellent memory. 


Mrs. Kendal, too, has her grievance, 
which she relieved in a somewhat catty 
little note, probably intended for a digni- 
fied rebuke: 


Should any poor actress have ever forgotten to 
send an irvitation for a tea and muffin party to 
your wife, yours is the privilege of writing of her 
next performance, and you can say, “ This actress 
is unconvincing ”—one of your favorite phrases. 

Should an author have snubbed one of your sons 
or nephews, you have again the advantage, because 
you can speak of his style and dialogue as “in no 
manner to be compared with the late T. W. Robert- 
son”—another of your favorite remarks. Indeed, 
you so often mention Tom Robertson’s name that I 
sometimes feel sorry that we ever had te fight over 
his grave. But I won, did I not? “To err is 
human ; to forgive, divine.” 


No, decidedly, the actress did not get 
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the best of it in that encounter. The ad- 
vantage was all placed in the hands of 
the ambitious critic, who had the privi- 
lege of publishing the note. 


SARAH GRAND AND MAN—Are her 
views undergoing a change? 


Sarah Grand, who has been lecturing 
in this country on “ Mere Man,” has been 
saying some astounding things in inter- 
views, if the interviewers may be be- 
lieved. She admires the American girl, 
which is the proper attitude for a trans- 
atlan ic visitor in this country. The ad- 
miration is based, not upon the young 
woman’s independence of the Tyrant and 
a Brute, but upon her attractiveness to 

im. 

“T approve,” said Mme. Grand, “ of the 
American way of educating girls. It gives 
a girl so much more poise. It makes her 
more attractive without seeming to des- 
troy her youthful girlishness. Oh, the 
American girl who comes to England is 
sure of getting married if she cares to! ” 

All of this, studied in the cold light of 
logic, would seem to indicate that Mme. 
Sarah Grand’s views on the undesirability 
of the matrimonial career, and on the 
disillusionizing, disheartening nature of 
Man, are undergoing a more or less radi- 
cal modification. 


MR. RIIS IN «THE OTHER HALF” 
—His early struggles, as told in “The 
Making of an American.” 


It is within the possibilities that a fu- 
ture generation may read “ The Making 
of an American,” as the present genera- 
tion of adults read of Mayor Whittington 
in its youth. Mr. Jacob Riis has been 
called by no less an authority than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “New York’s most use- 
ful citizen,” and it is barely possible that 
the coming time will regard that title 
as no less magnificent than Lord Mayor 
of London. 

Mr. Riis’ later career is well known. 
Tt is he who has shown “how the other 
half lives,” who has revealed the tene- 
ment in its squalor, the down town streets 
in their dense crowding, the police sta- 
tions in their unutterable repulsiveness. 
By the. persistency and the vividness of 
his revelations, he has helped to start 
more than one practical movement for re- 
form in New York. 

In his autobiography, “ The Making of 
an American,” he shows himself as an im- 
migrant boy, victim of the very abuses 
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he has since done so much to corréct. 
The story is an interesting one, though 
Mr. Riis’ career hardly rises to the dig- 
nity of history. From the day when le 
crept up Broadway, a large revolver in 
his pocket, looking for buffaloes and In- 
dians, through homeless, hungry nights, 
down to the time of his prosperity and 
usefulness, the tale is told in a way that 
most readers will find pleasant and per- 
haps instructive. 

Mr. Riis has not hesitated to tell his 
own love story with the same detail with 
which he has told of his suffering and 
deprivations. There is, perhaps, some- 
thing a little startling in the frankness 
of his romantic autobiography, but the 
romance is a very pretty one. And nowa- 
days, when a man’s heirs and assigns 
scarcely wait for the probating of his 
will before publishing his sentimental 
correspondence, he may perhaps be for- 
given for forestalling their ghoulish 
labors and being himself the chronicler 
of his own love story. 


A BURR REVIVAL—The noble army 
of historical romancers threatens to 
avenge the death of. Alexander 
Hamilton. 


There is every indication that the 
reading community, already inundated 
with historical romances, is to be over- 
whelmed, before the season is ended, with 
a tidal wave of Aaron Burrs. Aaron Burr 


the traitor, Aaron Burr the duelist, 
Aaron Burr the victorious general, Aaron 
Burr the irresistible; Aaron Burr the 
vanquished, the deserted, all have passed, 
are passing, or are about to pass, in ro- 
mantic review before the novel readers 
of the country. 

Mrs. Grace Magowan Cooke and Mrs. 
Annie Booth McKinney have, perhaps 
unwittingly, made him the most attract- 
ive figure of their recent tale “ Mistress 
Joy.” That is no small compliment to 
the accomplished gentleman, for there are 
several interesting characters in the 
book, among them Mistress Joy herself, 
her unworldly father, the Methodist min- 
ister, and her early lover, the scapegrace 
Englishman. But Aaron Burr, moving 
among them all in not too important a 
réle, exercises over the mind of the read- 
ers something of the same potent charm 
that he had, according to history, over 
his contemporaries. If on no other ac- 
count than this, the unpretentious little 
story told in “ Mistress Joy” would be 
worth the reading. 





